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Cost of Primary 
In Illinois Now 


Totals $796,065 


Treasurer of the McKinley 
Campaign Organization 
Testifies Senator Gave 
$350,616. 
Division of Money 


Detailed by Witness 


State Official Refuses to Give 
Information Regarding the 
Expenses of Ward Organi- 
zation in Chicago. 











[By Tclegrapnh.] 
Federal Building, Chicago, July 
With $796,065.91 as the total expense of 
thus 


28.— 


the Illinois primary election in April, 


far uncovered, the Senate Committee which 


is investigating campaign funds, today got 
a glimpse of factional politics as it works 
in Cook County. 

Senator 
and 


Green, treasurer of 
campaign organization, 
banker of Jacksonville, 


Henry I. 
McKinley’s 
Andrew Russell, a : 
Ill., who managed the McKinley organiza- 


tion, testified before the committee today. | 


Mr. Green testified that Mrs. Medill Me- 
Cormick was to spend $8,000 on advertis- 
2S This 

ing in foreign language newspapers. This 


would increase the McKinley expenditures 


to $358,616.72. 

Edward H. Wright, a negro, member of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission and 
recognized as the leader of the big negro 
wards in Chicago, when he came on the 
stand in the afternoon refused to answer 
questions concerning expenses of his ward 
organization. 

“We'll see later whether you will an- 
swer,”’ remarked Senator Reed (Dem.), of 
Missouri, the committee chairman. 

In his examination of Mr. Green, Sen- 
ator Reed, after learning the total con- 
tributions made by Senator McKinley. 
switched his questioning to learn more 
about bequests recently made to educa- 
tional institutions by Mr. McKinley. 

The assertion was made that Senator 
McKinley contributed $50,000 to the Lin- 





[Continucd on Page 2, Col. 2.) 


Bus Operator Cites 


Need of More Lines 


H. E. Barker Tells I. C. C. Trains 
Should Be Replaced for All 
Short Hauls. 


[By Telegraph.J 

Chicago, July : Economical passenger 
transportation requires that railroad trains 
cease to handle local business leaving this 
to the motor bus, said H. E. Barber, presi- 
dent of the Egyptian Transportation Sys- 
tem, a large motor bus operator in south- 
ern Illinois at the opening of the second 
days hearing today in Chicago of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commissions investiga- 
tion into motor bus and truck transporta- 
tion and its relation to the railways. 

Commissioner Esch and Examiner Flynn 
yesterday heard testimony from the rail- 
ways in the middle west that their pas- 
senger business had been affected seriously 
by the private automobile and the com- 
mon carrier motor bus. Today they heard 
the statement of operators of buses and 
trucks that the public demands such high- 
Way service. 














Mr. Barber, the principal witness of the 
bus operators, described in detail the ad- | 


bus holds over 
The motor bus is a 
low volume low speed carrier of pas- 
sengers, he suid, and the train a large 
volume high speed carrier. The interest 


vantages that the motor 


the railroad train. 


of better transportation demands that each j 


be confined to its own field he contended. 


Mr. Barber declared that much of the 
popularity of the motor bus has been due 
to the fact that there has been little im- 
provement in train service in recent years. 
In addition to their greater comfort and 
convenience motor buses frequently make 
better running tim@ than local trains he 
said. Mr. Barber’s recommendation was 
that the so-called local trains of the rail- 
roads be eliminated and replaced by limited 


train making stops only at principal points 


some 30 or 40 miles from each other. 
towns between 
and should 


Service 
he said, 


to 
can 


such points, 


be provided by 


[Continucd on Page 9, Column 6.] 


Lightning Storms Start 
New Forest Fires in West 


Lightning storms have started new fires 
on national forests in northern Idaho and 
western Montana, it was announced at the 
Forest Service July 28. 

Thirty-six large fires were reported still 


burning in the several national forests 
despite the efforts of 2,500 men to stop 
them. Weather conditions were reported 


as still unfavorable and the situation was 
pronounced grave. 

A total of 6,500 acres have already been 
burned on the Kaniksu National Forest, 
while the Hay Creek fire on the Black- 
feet National Forest spread badly July 27 
and was reported as covering 10,000 acres 
in the forest large area over the 
line in the Glacier National Park, 


and a 


11-Clase Matter March 4, 1926, 


Washington, D. C., Under the Act of March 3, 


| Customs A ppraisers 


Warned to Be Alert 


Treasury Department Directs In- 
vestigation Into Good Faith of 
Certificates of Antiquity. 





General orders went out from the Treas- 
ury Department July 28 directing customs 
of 
into the good faith 


appraisers at all ports entry to make 
“occasional inquiries” 
of 
free entry is accorded articles or artistic 
antiquity under the Tariff Act of 1922. 

The letter explained that the curio or 
antique dealer probably will have in stock 
some articles which he honestly believes 
to be antiques, although without actual 
proof thereof. It was not the desire to 
curb legitimate dealings, it was announced, 
but the customs authorities were ordered 
to tighten the lines against free entry of 
imitations. 


of certificates antiquity under which 





Bituminous Exports Increase 
As Anthracite Figures Decline 


Increased exports from the United States 
of bituminous coal and of coke but de- 
creased exports of anthracite are revealed 
in figures for the fiscal year ending with 
June announced July 28 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A decrease in crude 
petroleum exports but an increase in re- 
fined petroleum are also reported. 


Bituminous exports during the year 
amounted to 17,091,993 tons valued at 


$74,586,108 compared with 14,534,618 tons 
Valued at $65,256,810 during the preceding 
fiscal year. Coke exports were 947,767 
tons valued at $7,830,281 compared with 
654,283 tons valued at $5,210,381 during 
the preceding year. 

Anthracite exports, on the other hand, 
reduced by 1,000,000 tons and more than 


he United States D aily 


- Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 





at the Post e 
1879. 


mounds on Pecan Island 
part of-~Vermillion 
if, 
the 
States National 
|} at the Smithsonian Institution July 28. 











Indian Mounds in 


Louisiana Parish 


Discovery Extends Culture | 
Further Eastward and South- | 
| 


ward Than Previously, 
Curator States. 





Discovery of prehistoric Indian 
in the southern 
Parish, Louisiana, 
assistant curator of 
of the United 


announced 


by 

Jr., 
ethnology 
Museum, 


B. Collins, 
division of 
was 


According to Mr. Collins, this discovery 


extends the culture of the ancient mound- 
builders of the Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
further 
has previously been thought to exist. 


westward and southward than it 


Excavations near the mounds brought 


to light stone and copper ornaments, made 
from copper probably obtained from Lake 
Superior 
where outside of Louisiana. 
tions and others made in southern Louis- 
iana from New Orleans to the 
revealed 
culture. 


stone obtained some- 
The excava- 


and from 


Texas line 
evidence of a surprisingly high 


Cannibals Lived Near By. 
The Atakapas, who occupied the west- 


ern part of this region, western Louisiana 
and eastern Texas, in early historic times 
are 
Collins 
who 
were of higher culture. 


known to Mr. 
Chitimacha, 


further east, 


have been cannibals, 
explained, while the 
occupied the country 


It was suspected that the finds made in 


the region would show the workmanship 


|} Washington University, it 

















Page 5, Col. 2 
Automotive Industry 
| 








$10,000,000. 





Index-Summary of All News Contained in Tod 


+ 


e 
Agriculture 
Department of Agriculture reports do- 

mestic sheep industry as increasing, but 
price of wool unlikely to advance above 
present low London quotations. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
New plan for farm relief predicted for 
next session of Congress by Representa- 
tive Hawley, while Senator Harrison says 
nothing will be done .Page 2, Col. 2 
Tariff Commission orders investigation 
into production cost of onions under 
flexible provisions of tariff act. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Extension of Southern Pacific System 
into lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas 
is authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ct Page 4 
Weather reported unfavorable in many 
sections for cotton and corn. 


Edsel Ford tells President Coolidge 
quantity production of airplanes on scale 
rivaling automobile output, will be next 
step in transportation.....Page 1, Col. 5 

Patent Office rules that “Ford” is not 
exclusive right of Ford Motor Company. 

Page li, Col. 7 

See “Electrical Industry.” 


° ° 
Aviation 

Edsel Ford tells President Coolidge 
quantity production of airplanes on scale 
rivaling automobile output, will be next 
step in transportation.....Page 1, Col. 5 


Banking 


Budgets of European countries, a pub- 
lication issued by 
Commerce......... 


the Department of 
ave Page 12, Col. 5 
Vienna stock exchange index on Juy 
Stands at 761. Page 9, Col. 5 
Daily statement of the United States 
Page 9, Col. 6 


15 stands at 761. ..... 
Treasury. 


See “Labor,” ‘Railroads, 


Books and Publications 


Publications issued by the United States 


POVEPNMONE.. 5.<6 cso os ee Page 12, Col. 5 


Census Data 


Operation payments in Nebraska equal 


$6.25 per capita....... f---Page 2, Col. 7 


Coal 


Dept. of Commerce figures for fiscal 
year ending with June show increase in 
exports of bituminous coal and coke, but 
decline in exports of anthracite. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Analyses of Tennessee Coals, a publi- 
cation issued by the Bureau of Mines. 

Page 12, Col. 5 
reduces German 


os SOARS 8, Col. 7 


British coal strike 


ateck Of Tuet. .4 «655% 
’ ry" 7 
Commerce and Trade 
Secretary Iloover issues statement say- 
ing slogans on foreign mail, not current 
such 
“more 


“Made in the 
resentment than 


marks on goods, as 
U. S.,” create 
good will” soe. age 8, 
Report to Department of Commerce 
tells of complete control of certain com- 
modities in Germany by cartels, or trusts. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce issues com- 
modity analysis of trade balance of 
United States for last fiscal year. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Department of State continues list of 
commercial treaties now in effect between 
United States and other nations. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Col. 7 


Italian marble industry reports large 


production in 1925 ..Page 8, Col. 6 
See “Construction,” “Electrical Indus- 
try.” 
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Column 


Congress 
Isxpenses totaling $796,065.91 so far 
revealed to Senate Investigation Com- 
mittee for Illinois primary election. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Journal of House, now in preparatidén; 
to break all previous records for bulk. 
Page 12, Col 1 


Construction 


Production of stone in 1925 reported as 
114,310,000 tons and valued at $171,420,- 
000 Page 8, Col. 5 

Tariff Commission continues hearing 
as to cost of granite production. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Corporations ‘ 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
amount actually paid in salaries and not 
what was agreed upon is only taxable 
expense to corporation...Page 11, Col. 5 

District Court.directs return of stock 
granted where assignment was procured 
by duress and coercion.......... Page 10 

See “Taxation.” 


Cotton 


Weather reported unfavorable in many 
sections for cotton and corn. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


See “Textiles.” 


Customs 
Customs appraisers directed to inquire 
into good faith of certificates of an- 
thauity:.. ...- Page 1, Col. 2 
See “Iron and Steel,’’ ‘‘Retail Trade,” 
“Wholesale Trade.” 


Education 


Federal Board of Vocational Education 
issues bulletin telling of organized 
operation of work in Michigan, Minnesota 
ONG “WiSCONEIN . «ce 5028 es Page 3, Col. 7 


co- 


Educational offices in foreign countries | 


listed in directory by Bureau of Educa- 


POR. 5 eos oh ie aires a Page 3, Col. 7 

State survey of laws requiring the 
teaching of physical education in the 
public schools sca seage T; Cot: § 


Text of official decree to establish Boli- 
varian University of Panama. 
Page 


3, Col. 1 


Electrical I ndustry 


United States has manufactured $100,- 


000,000 worth of batteries in last four 
DOMED ccc shes ee res wes Page 8, Col. 1 


Forestry 


Lightning storms start additional forest 
fires in national forests in northern 
Idaho ‘and western Montana. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Decision of General Accounting Office. 


Page 12, Col. 2 
7 : . 
Foreign Affairs 
Delegation of Freneh War Veterans’ 


had called on the American 
Ambassador in Paris to express regret 
over the mutilation of the monument of 
the American volunteers..Page 1, Col. 7 

Norwegian Court decides to tax native 
representative of foreign firms on basis 
of capital and income rather than turn- 
over. : Page 6, Col. 4 

Turkish National Assembly passes bill 
to enlarge scope of Ministry of Public 
Instruction ..-.Page 3, Col. 4 


Government Personnel 


American Minister Coleman resumes 
charge of Leagtion in Baltic States after 
vacation Col. 7 

State Department announces - staff 
changes in Diplomatic Corps. 


Association 


Page 2, 


Page 12, Col. 3 
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become public charge... 


Operators Choose 


Own Wave Lengths 





Five Changes by Radio Stations 
Made Since Government Di- 
vested of Control. 


Five wave length increases, selected by 
individual radio  broudcasting stations 
since the recent opinion from the Attor- 

|} ney General's office divesting the Depart- 


a station was also announced. 

The wave length changes were: Station 
WNAC; Shepard Stores, Boston, 250 meters 
to 430.1 meters; WNAB, Shepard Stores, 


| Boston, 250 to 280.2; WHNY, Experimenter 
} Publishing 


Company, New York, 258 to 
374.8; WBNY, The B. A. Buchome Corpo- 
ration, New York, 209.7 to 322.4 (this sta- 
tion formerly was licensed under the name 
of Miss Shirley Catz); WEW, St. 
University, St. Louis, 247.8 to 360. 

Station WGHB, formerly licensed in the 
name of George H. Bowles Developments, 
has been turned over to the Fort Harrison 
Hotel, Clearwater, Fla., 
on a 265.5 meters wave length. 


Louis 


and is operating 





Rare Type of Stethoscope 
Given to National Museum 








Aj rare type of st scope, believed to 
be a very early modilication of the first 
diagnostic instrument of this kind ever 
used, has. been deposited with the United 


States National Museum by Dr. George B. 
Roth, professor of pharmacology of George 
Was announced 
at the Smithsonian Institution July 28. 
This is one of the first types employed 
in the United States, where the stethoscope 
came into general use about 1836. 


Daily decisions of the General Account- 
BA CRICGS AS ss osc x. Page 12, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. Page 12, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. ....-Page 12, Col. 5 


Highways. 
Bids called for construction of a high- 
way network in Cuba......Page 1, Col. 6 


. ° 
Immigration 

Executive prescribes rules for 
entry of ailens from Canada, Cuba, Mexi- 
co, Haiti, Newfoundland, Bermuda, Ba- 
hamas, Santo Domingo, Greater Antilles, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. .Page 3, Col. 5 

Circuit Court affirms deportation of 
German alleged to have entered on forged 
immigration visa and declared likely to 
become public charge.....Page 11, Col. 1 

Continuation of survey of conditions on 
MEE: SANE oS 08a ew ass Page 3, Col. 2 


International Law 


Department of State continues list of 
commercial treaties now in effect between 
United States und other nations. 


order 


| 





} ment of Commerce of any regulative 
power over radio broadcasting, were an- 
nounced July 28 by the Department of | 
Commerce. One change in ownership of 








Page 2, Col. 4 | 


General treity, 
ment, is signed 
and Republic of 


Tron and Steel 


Customs Court 
damaged steel. 
See “Railroads.” 


Judiciary 


replacing Taft agree- 
between United States 
Panama..Page 2, Col. 1 


orders duty refund on 
.Page 1, Col. 6 


District of Columbia Supreme Court 
sustains title of Standard Oil Company 
to 638 acres of public lands in the Elk 
Hills reserve und makes permanent in- 
junction against inquiry Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Circuit Court rules that equity may be 


held to enjoin higher rate of taxation 
on property against which there is an 
unjust municipal discrimination. 

Page 6, Col. 2 


Circuit Court holds that constitutional- 
ity of Narcotics Drug Act is not impaired 
by rule of evidence as to presumption of 
unlawful possession. Page 11, Cok 4 

Circuit affirms deportation of 
German alleged to have entered on forged 
immigration and declared likely to 
Page 11, Col. 1 

District Court directs return of stock 
granted where assignment was procured 
by duress and coercion. . ..%..Page 10 

Circuit Court affirms District Court in 


Court 


visa 





overvaluation of railroad property by 
municipality Page 6, Col. 5 
Labor 

Total of 48,483 women workers em- 


Maryland establishments, sur- 
-Page 3, Col. 4 
Bolivia enacts compulsory savings law 


ployed in 


vey reveals 


: Sop erewkere. ... 6 ctsccvecy. Page 3, Col. 4 
See “Construction.” 

| Leather 
Bureau of Stundards finds synthetic 


tanning solutions injurious 


Lumber 


Tariff Commission experts assigned tu 
field work in investigation of shingle 
industry. . ; Page 9, Col. 6 


Manufacturers 


Regulations announced for 


hides. 
Col. 7 


to 


Page 7, 


standardi- 


zation of cocoa alkalization for Dutch- 
process chocolate ....... Page 9, Col. 1 
Treasury decision reduces penal bond 


required of 





' 
| 
| 
\ 


ers Page 2, Col. 1 

reported by 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Industry.” 





balance 
Department of Commerce 
See "Electrical 


Favorable trade 





| Public Health | 


cereal beverage manufactur- | 





WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, JULY 29, 1926. 


Find Prehistoric 


President Told 
Airplane Output 
Will Rival Auto 


Edsel Ford, Guest at Summer 
White House, Says Next 
Transportation Stride 
Will Be in Air. 

[By Telegraph] 

Paul 


July 28.—Quantity production of airplanes 
on a scale rivaling the output of automo- 





Executive Offices, Smith's, N. 


biles will mark the next forward stride 
of civilization in the field of transporta- 
tion, Edsel Ford said he told President 
Coolidge here on July 28. The son of 
Henry Ford, automobile manufacturer, 
was an over-night guest at the summer 


White House. 

Low capable of attracting even 
the individual of moderate means, will ac- 
this means of production, Mr. 

and the United States will be 
a par with all other nations in 


prices, 


company 
Ford said, 
placed on 


commercial aviation. 


Mr. Ford said he had visited the sum- 
mer White House primarily to acquaint 
the President with the. results of the 


aeronautical experiments conducted in the 
last few years by the Ford interests. He 
father, he said, have undertaken 
into aviation 
the 


and his 
primarily because 


coming 


research 
they r@gard it as manufac- 
turing field. 

One of the outstanding developments of 
the Ford plant at Detroit, Mich., as out- 
lined by Mr. Ford, is a three-motor mono- 
plane capable of carrying a one-ton load. 
This plane—an_ all-metal product—will 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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+ 
Municipal Government 
Circuit Court rules that equity may be 
held to enjoin higher rate of taxation 
on property against which there is an 
unjust municipal discrimination. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Depreciation rate of 5 per cent allowed 
by Board of Tax Appeals because of 
changed business section status of city. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Circuit Court affirms District Court in 
overvaluation of railroad property by 
municipality........ Page 6, 
See “National Defense.” 


Narcotics 

Circuit Court holds that constitutional- 
ity of Narcotics Drug Act is not impaired 
by rule of evidence as to presumption of 
unlawful possession. .Page 11, Col. 4 


Col. 5 


' National Defense i 


Acting Secretary of War orders 
turn of all bids for Government property 
at Fort Armistead, Md., because of prior 
City of Baltimore to purchase 
reservation Page 7, Col. 4 

List of West Point entrants announced 
by the War Department. 


re- 


rights of 


Page 7, Col. 1 | 
See “Government Personnel.”’ 
Oil 
District of Columbia Supreme Court 


sustains title of Standard Oil Company 
to 638 acres of public lands in the Elk 
Hills reserve and makes permanent in- 
junction against inquiry Page 1, Col. 6 i 


Packers 


See 


“Taxation.’ 


ny . 
Postal Service 

Postmaster General 
amendment to clerks’ 


New approves 
retirement law. 


Page 12, Col. 3 

Readjusted routings of mails to Co- 
lombia, Leuador and El Salvador. | 
Page 12, Col. 4 

Missouri postmasters granted leave to 
attend State convention...Page 12, Col. 7 
Acting postmasters appointed for five 
WINGO S Gc co sae tae Page 12, Col. 3 | 


Florida and North Carolina post offices 
discontinued. Page 12, Col. 1 
Eleven leases approved. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Contracts approved for rural routes. 
Page 12, Col. 4 
See “Commerce and Trade.”’ 


Prohibition 


See “Manufacturer.” 


Scientists measure radiation of carbon 
are lamps as disease curative agent. 


Page 7, Col. 2 


Y., 


The Standard Oil Company then sought 
| 


a 


Commission 


sion motor transportation should replace 


dairy 
kota, 
ern 


tion of 


trict for 


ization 
Belt Railway to construct new line. 


cation issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


} on 
way 


plication of Oklahoma railways to extend 


line be denied. Page 9, Col. 3 || 
Proposed schedules advancing freight 
rates on iron and steel are denied. 


cedar wood pencil slats is Suspended. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Wabash Railway requests authority 
to issue bonds .Page 9, Col. 2 


Reclamation 


| into 
| is authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| Retail Trade | 


Science 





See “Science.” 


Public Lands 


District Columbia Supreme 
sustains title of Standard Oil 
to 638 acres of public lands in 
Hills reserve and 
junction against inquiry 


Public Utilities 


H. C. Barber, president of motor bus 
line, tells Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion motor transportation should replace 
trains for short hauls 1, Cal: 1 

° 
Radio 

So-called French ‘‘wireless trust’’ to 
undertake operation of French 
wireless telegraph system.Page 7, 

‘ive length 
stations announced since opinion divested 
Government of control 1, Col. 4 


Court 
Company 
the Elk 
permanent in- 
Page 1, Col. 6 


of 


makes 


Page 


colonial 
Col. 4 
radio 


wave changes by 


Page 


; ture of maps 

















Subscription By Mail: 
$15.00 Per Year. 


| 
Permanent In junction 


Issued Against Inquiry 


Justice Sustains Title of Standard 
Oil Company in Elk Hills 


Naval Reserve. 


ilk Reserve in a 


handed 


Hills Naval 
July 


Within the 


decision down on 28, which 


} directs the issuance of a permanent injune- 


of 


Justice Smith's order pre- 


tion Secretary the Interior 


Hubert Work. 


conducting of a 


against 
vents the proposed in- 
quiry at Vasalia, Calif., into the mineral 
character of the land. 

When Albert B. Fall was Secretary of 
the Interior he directed the dismissal of 
the inquiry and no proceedings were taken 
for five years until notice 
the Standard Oil Company of the proposed 
inquiry. 





a temporary injunction against the Secre- 
denied by 
District Su- 


was 
of the 


tary of Interior, which 
Chief Justice McCoy 
preme Court. 

In his decision Justice Smith held that 
Secretary Fall had jurisdiction to pass on 
the character of the land. 





Bids Called for Construction 
Of Highway System in Cuba 





Bids for construction of the Cuban Cen- 


| tral Highway system have been called for 


by the Department of Public Works of the 
Beigene Government, according to a cable 
to the Department of Commerce from Com- 
at Havana. 
construction 


Attache Todd 
largest road 


| mercial 
| project is the 
| program south of the Rio Grande. 


y's Issue 


licenses 
Col. 3 


Three broadeasting 
Po) Se ere a ie hee Page 7, 
See “Electrical Industry.” 


Railroads 


Extension of Southern Pacific System 
into lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas 
is authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
alee tala eal .... Page 4 

H. C. Barber, president of motor bus 
line, tells Interstate Commerce Commis- 


new 


trains for short hauls Page 1, Col. 1 
Increased freight rates unjustified on 
in Montana, North Da- 
and other Northwest- 
BEMIS. ao canoe ee Page 9, Col. 3 
Secretary of Interior rejects applica- 
Los Angeles Flood Control Dis- || 
railroad right-of-way. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
denial of author- 
Kansas Industrial 


products 
Minnesota, 


Report recommends 
to Southern 

Page 9, Col. 2 
Freight Commodity Statistics, a publi- 


a Page 12, Col. 5 
Tentative valuation of $4,224,136 placed 
Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific Rail- 
; .Page 9, Col. 2 
Recommendation is made that the ap- 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Proposed increase in foteign rates on 


Milk rates suspended in New England. 
Page 9, Col. 1 

safety order. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Time extended on 


System 
Texas 


Extension of Southern Pacific 
lower Rio Grande Valley in 


Customs Court supports claim for re- 
duced tariff rating on statuary. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Customs Court accords entry to marble | 
SIS oo 55 6 5 6 5c Page 6, Col. 7 


Rare type of stethoscope, believed to be 
one of the first ever used in the United | 
States, has been received by the National | 
Museum . Page 1, Col. 4 | 

Ii. B. Collins, jr., reports discovery of 
22 prehistoric Indian mounds Pecan 
Island, Louisiana Page 1, Col. 3 

Army experiments result in estimated | 
saving of $20,000 annually in manufac- 
Page 1, Col. 7 


on 


YJ ° . 
Shipping 
Shipping conditions at Constantinople ! 
reported unimproved. 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Panama Canal has greatest year save | 
one, 1923-24. Page 8, Col. 1 | 


are as 


Forest Service undertakes survey of 
recreational possibilities of Eastern Na- 
ee rr Page 5, Col. 7 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals upholds Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in ruling 


on deductions for depreciation in com- 


puting tax on Union Terminal Cold Stor- || 


age Company. -Page 6, Col. 7 


“a information of the 


make 
are the sole, depository of our 
religious 
dom.” 


Justice James Francis Smith, of the | 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
sustained the title of the Standard Oil 


Company of California to 638 acres of land | 


was given to | 


| accompanying 


This 








| | as to 


Social Welfare | 








[CONTINUED O%! Pace 3.} 













people at large can alone 
them safe, as they 
and political free- 


—Thomas Jefferson. 


YEARLY INDEX 


1921 
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Manufacturers 
Show Favorable 
Trade Balanee 


| Exports of Finished Products 


Exceed Imports by More 
Than One Billion 
Dollars. 


Coal Shipments 
Abroad Decrease 


Demand for Raw Materials From 
Foreign Countries Natural 
in Prosperous Times, 
Says Mr. Hoover. 

A commodity analysis of the trade bal- 
ance of the United States for the fiscal 
year 
28 by 


ending with June, announced July 


the Department of Commerce, re- 
veals the fact that the favorable balance 
maintained during the year in manufac- 
tured goods was greater than the unfavor- 
able balance shown for crude materials. 

Referring to finished manufactures, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover in a statement 
the preliminary trade bal- 
ance report issued July 14 said: “The most 
significant thing in the year’s statistics 
is the continued heavy increase in our 
exports of finished manufactures. These 
were substantially 15 per cent greater than 
the year before. It is this class, the ex- 
port of which depends upon the general 
business activity of the country and the 
efficiency of our export managers.” 

The commodity analysis gives the total 
of all domestic exports as $4,754,058,000 
with imports $4,466,614,000, or a favorable 
balance of $286,935,000, a sharp decline 
from the favorable balance of $1,040,453,000 
shown for the preceding 12 months. 


Finished manufactures exports exceeded 
finished manufactures imports by more 
than $1,000,000,000, comprising more than 
40 per cent of our export trade and less 
than 20 per cent of our import trade. / 
Crude materials imports, on the other hand,) 
exceeded the exports of crude materialg 
by more than  $600,000,000, comprising 
about 42 per cent of our import trad/ 
and 28 per cent of our export trade. } 

Total Exports. Decrease. ; 

The decrease in the year’s merchandi/ 
trade balance as a whole, as pointed o 
by Secretary Hoover, was due to a ¢ 
crease of about 2% per cent in the valih, 
of exports and the increase of about 17 > 
per cent in the value of imports. 


The decreased exports, 
largely due to lower 


he said, were 
prices received for 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


Western Lines Win 
Transfer Dispute 


I. C. C. Decision Requires East- 
Side Railroads to Pay Transfer 
Charges at St. Louis. 


Railroads reacning the east side of the 
Mississippi River at East St. Louis and 
having no rails of their own into St. 
Louis, will be required after October 12 to 
bear the expense incident to the transfer 
across the river via the line of the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis, of 
westbound freight moving under combina- 
tion rates which the same tia St. 
Louis as via East St. Louis, according to 
a decision made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on July 28. 

The decision was reached by a vote of 
eight to three on July 12. Commissioners 
Eastman, Hall and Woodlock dissenting. 

The case as submitted to the commis- 
sion involved practically all through freight 
traflic originating east of the St. Louis- 
East St. Louis district and destined west 
thereof but the commission decided at 
this time only that phase of the case in- 
volving traffic moving on combinations of 
the rates into and out of the district, and 
made no definite finding as to traffic mov- 
ing on joint through rates. It expressed 
the belief that the usual practice of rail 
carriers by which the switching charge of 
an intermediate carrier is absorbed by the 
carrier that delivers the traffic to its con- 
nection, is a “just, fair, and reasonable 
practice for general application.”’ 

The case arose from a controversy be- 


are 


| tween the “east-side” and ‘‘west-side’’ lines 


which should bear the transfer 
charge. Heretofore the west-side lines 
have borne the transfer charges of the 
Terminal association on practically all east- 
bound and westbound through traffic. Four 
of the important west-side lines serving 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.J 


French Veterans Deplore 
Mutilation of Monument 


The Department of State was advised on 


| July 28 that a delegation of the French 
| War Veterans’ Association had called upon 


the American Ambidssador to France to e&: 
press their regret over the mutilation of 
the monument of the American volunteers 
in the French Army, which had occurred 
on July 27. 

According to the information received at 
the Department the Veterans’ delegation 
had expressed its regret for the damage 
done to tk” statute ef Alan Seeger in La 


| Place des Etats Unis,” whieh is lecated © 
i near the American Embassy, ! 
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Foreign Affairs 


Treaty Is Signed 
Between Panama 


.. And United States 


Replaces Taft Agreement, but 
State Department Refuses 
to Make Public 


Summary. 


The genereal treaty between the United 
States and Panama to take the place of 
thé Taft agreement and to define relations 
between the United States and the 
Isthmian Republic, was signed at the De- 
partment of State at 11 a. m. on July 28. 
The Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, 
and Francis White, former chief of the 
‘division of Latin American Affairs of the 
Department, signed for the United States. 
The Minister of Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. 
Alfaro, and Dr. Eusebio Morales, Finance 
Minister of Panama, signed for that coun- 
try. At the same time Mr. Kellogg and 
Mr. Morales signed a general claims con- 
vention for the adjustment of all pending 
claims of the citizens of each country 
against the government of the other. 


No Summary is Given Out. 


No summary or statement of the points 
touched in the treaties was given out 
the Department of State. At the Pana- 
man legation it was stated that at the re- 
quest of the department, the legation would 
give out no summary. By custom, the 
texts of treaties signed by representatives 
of the United States are given out only 
“on the authority of the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, but it has heretofore been customary 
to give out a summary of the points 
touched upon in treaty at the time of 
signing. In response to inquiries, the de- 
partment stated on July 28, that no sum- 
Mary would be given that day but 
it was possible that summary might 
“be made public later in the week. 


a 


out 
a 


The general treaty replaces the so-called 
Taft Agreement, which was made up of 
executive orders dated December 3, 6 and 
28, 1904, January 7, 1905, and January 
1911, embodying agreements with the Pan- 
‘aman government regarding matters affect- 
ing the relations between the Panama 
Canal Zone and the Republic of Panama. 
Collectively known as the Taft Agreement, 
these orders were regarded as a temporary 
modus-vivendi to cover the period of con- 
Struction of the canal. By this agree- 
ment, the department states, the United 
States temporarily waived the exercise of 
certain of the rights the 
“Treaty of 1909. which arranged for the 
construction the canal. The Taft 
Agreement was, the Department of State 
,has declared, ‘in no wise delimitation, 
definition, restriction restrictive con- 
struction of the rights either party 
under the treaty between the United 
States and the Republic Panama.” 

Negotiated Since 194. 


a, 


acquired by 


ot 


a 
or 
of 


of 


“gated under 
fress on June 1, 
<for a new treaty 
‘ments was begun at that 
continued ever since. The 


resolution of Con- 

The negotiations 
replace these agree- 
time, and have 
present treaty 


a joint 
1924. 


to 


Expenses ot Primary in Illinois 


Prohibition— 
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Treaties 
[ 


Public Health 


Three Agreements 


Testified As Totaling $796,065 | On Commerce Await 


Treasurer of Senator McKinley’s Campaign Says 
Candidate Gave $350,610. 


[Continued from Page 1. 


coln University of Kentucky in-return for 
campaign speeches in this State by John 
Wesley Hill, chancellor of the school. 
“In 1928, I set aside $5,000 in stock for 
the school,’ Mr. Green said. 
“Did Mr. Hill make some 
Illinois?’ Senator Reed asked. 
“Yes, he did,” the reply. 
Senator Reed then asked: “Can you teli 
us to whom you paid this $350,000?” 
Details Given on Expenses. 
We 


speeches in 


was 


John 


The witness said that Stipes, 


of Champaign, Ill., received about $100,000 


to pay printing and other campaign bills; 
that Andrew Russel, manager of the Chi- 


cago McKinley office, was advanced be- 


{ tween $30,000 and $40,000; Chester A. Wil- 


| who managed the 


at | 


} $1,350 


| ator McKinley, 


The Taft Agreement was formally abro- j 


had been in preparation for nearly a year, ; 


its general purpose having been indicated 
in the Congressional resolution authorizing 
the abrogation of the Taft Agreement, 
which declared that the ‘Agreement no 
longer provides an adequate basis for the 
adjustment of questions arising out of the 


rlations between the Canal Zone authori- | 
| tified. 


ties and the Government of Panama. and 
should be replaced by a more permanent 
agreement.” 


The claims drawn 
take care 
arose in the the discussion of 
the terms of the general treaty. It was 
decided some months ago that these should 


be taken in separate 


convention 
of 
course of 


was 


up 


to elaims questions which 


up a document. 


“Treasury Decision 


Reduces Penal Bond 


| groups 


| particular 
| cient. 


Required of Brewer | 


‘Maximum to Be Posted by 
Manufacturers of Cereal 
Beverages Placed at 


$50.000. 


Penal bonds required of cereal beverage 
manufacturers reduced in amount 
>by a Treasury decision issued July 28, and 
hereafter will be required to post 
bonds with maximum of $30,000 
minimum of $10,000. The maximum 
tofore required $100,000. 


were 
. they 
a and a 

here 
was 
The decision allows 


swhose bonds 


also manufacturers 
exceed the amount re- 
quired to cancel the amount in excess of 
athe required sums. 

The decision (T. D. 3996) follows in full 

To prohibition administrators and others 
concerned: 

Prohibition Mimeograph No. 398, fixing 
the penal sum of permit bonds of manu- 
‘ facturers of cereal beverage, approved 
March 6, 1926, hereby rescinded, 
hereafter the following instructions 
govern administrators to the 
sums of such bonds: 


now 


is and 
will 
as penal 

Reckoned on Capacity. 

Manufacturers of cereal 

whether operating by the dealcoholization 
_ process, arrested fermentation, or other 
| process, will be required to give bond in 
a penal sum of not less than $10,000, nor 


beverage, 


| State’s Attorney 


,zmore than $50,000, to be reckoned, in the | 


case of bond renewals, on a _ basis 20 


of 


cents per gallon for each gallon of beverage | 


| 


manufactured or received during the next 
“preceding quarter, plus the quantity 
and at the end the second 


on 


of preceding 


, Quarter, and, in case of a new bond, to 


. 


. 


,£OP? 


be estimated on a like basis, reckoned on 
“fapacity of equipment and prospective pro- 
duction All shall, notwith- 
Standing the instructions contained in Pro- 
‘hibition Mimeograph No. 401, dated April 
10, 1926, be excuted triplicate, one 
to retained the Prohibition 
Administrator with whom the application 


such bonds 


in 


be by 


loughby, Senator McKinley's secretary, 
20 northern counties, 
was given between $50,000 and $55,000; 
H. E. Morgan, who handled activities in 
the southern counties, received about $25,- 
000; about $30,000 was given for, the Cook 
County campaign. 
There were expenditures listed of $4,000 
the Marion S. Burnett Chi- 
cago, for printing: $7,000 to the James T. 
Igoe Company, for printing: $12,000 to the 
Chicago Railway Printing Company; $20,- 
000 Lord and Thomas, advertising: 
to the Prairie Farmer, for adver- 
tising: $500 to Judd Farmer, 
for advertising 

In previous testimony Mr. 
told of converting securities and cash con- 
tributions from Senator McKinley to 
total of $286,616.72. To this was added an 
original cash donation of $60,000 from Sen- 
and there were $4,000 in 
brought the total of $350 


to Company, 
to 
the Orange 


his 


a 


liabilities that 
616.72. 


had mutual respect for each other. They 
weren't competitors. I know that Senator 
McKinley had vast admiration for Mr. 
Insull. 

Q. I asked a while ago of a 
tribution Senator McKinley made to 
Lineoln School (Mr. Hill's University). 
you know of any others? 

A. There question but that he 
made large contributions, especially in | 
1928. Since that I don’t know Whether | 
there has been more, much than 
prior to 1923. 

Q. You don't think any of those 
any connection with his campaign 
A. I know that to the contrary. 
Q. I'm asking these questions in justice 
to him. There have been rumors flying | 
around that he had made large contribu- 
tions to further his campaign. Do you 
know what occurred at these conferences 

between Barrett and Senator McKinley? 

A. This was a peculiar campaign. 
I frankly say I understand Chicago 
politics. ~ gle 

Q. I can't either. 

A. We thought 
paign was with 


you con- 
this 
Do 


is no 


less or 


had 


very 
can't 


Cam- 
to 


the Crowe-Barrett 


us. We were ready 


| contribute to their organization if that was 


Green | 


Senator Reed asked for the amounts and 


the dates on 
received. 
Various Sums Received. 


which the McKinley money 


was 


“In September, 1925, I received $46,000," 


Mr. Green replied. 
I received $25,000 


“About November 
of Liberty bonds and 
converted them About January 13 I 
ceived $14,965.83. The next 
ceived was February 5: it 
It is my recollection that 
Liberty bonds. On about the 15th 
March I recived $26,392.28 About 
22nd of March I received $25,000. 
26th of March I got $21,230. 
“On the fourteenth of April and during 
that week I disposed of, or placed for dis- 


97 
‘ 


o- 


money 
was &: 

that also 
of 
the 
On the 


| posal, securities of the principal amount 


of $30.000 which were sold in two blocks. 


$15,000 at each time. On the 28th of April 


I received $12,154.31 as the proceeds of the 


sale of some securities that I deposited. On 
the 8th of May I received $12,058.50. That 
makes an aggregate after hurried cal- 
culation I have just made, of $226,616.72 
I think about $60,000 is 
received in addition to that.’ 
Change In Support Taken Up. 
Senator Reed wanted to learn of 
local situation which involved a 
ute switch in support by the Crowe-Bar- 
rett-Thompson from Senator Mc 
Kinley to Col. Frank Smith. who won the 
Republican nomination 
States Senate 
“We thought Mr 
would be friendly 
“We 
contribution 
the primary 


a 


the amount I 


the 
last-min- 


faction 


for the United 
Crowe and his group 
Mr. Green tes- 
to make some 
campaign Under 
law of men and 
difficult estimate at times. 
There was no agreement as to the amount 
of the contribution. I if 
$1,000 ward was given in 
wards, that suffi- 
Senator McKinley did not agree 
with me, nor did he disagree. 

It finally 
Crowe would 


to us,” 


were willing 
their 
the 


to 


to 


value 


is 


thought that 
for support 
would 


be 


was reported to us 


go along with 


that 
us. 


Mr 


not Sen 


| ator McKinley never made up his mind on 


the question of why they switched. 
“Did he have any conferences with Mr 
Barrett?’ (Charles V. Barrett, of the 
Crowe-Barrett-Thompson faction), Senator 
Reed asked 
Says Senator Met Mr. Crowe. 
“Not personally.’ Mr 


know that talked 


Green replied. ‘I 
with Mr. Galpin, 
Crowe, Mr. Brundage.”’ 

“At the beginning of the campaign had 
Mr. Crowe taken Stand the 
paign?” 

“I do 
replied. 

The examination continued, 
Reed interrogating the witness: 

Q At Mr. 
Mr. Smith 

A Yes 

Q Mr. 

A. He 

Q At 

A. He 

Q. Mr. 

A Mr 
With us 

Q. In this campaign did you get in con- 
tact with the Anti-Saloon League? 

A. I know that 
We were surprised 
both Senator 
We understood it was their policy to 
dorse the man in office when they 
find nothing objectionable about 

Q. Briefly, will vou tell the 
what public utilities Senator 
was interested in during 1925” 

A. He wmsn't active in any He was 
chairman of the board of the Ilinois Power 
and Light Company. It has subsidiaries. 
The Illinois System one 

Q. There has been some rivalry between 
Mr. Insull and Senator McKinley? 

A I don't know of any. I thought they 


he 


any on cam- 


not know about that,’ Mr. Green 


Senator 


the close Crowe was 


for 


Barrett? 
was our friénd., 
the close? 

Mr. 
Brundage? 


Brundage 


was for Smith. 


I think, 


we heard about them. 


they indorsed 
and Mr. Smith. 


when 
McKinley 
in- 
could 
him. 
committee 
McKinley 


Traction 


1s 


filed, 
Collector of 
trict, and 
hibition 


is one copy 
Internal! 


one 


to be 


filed with the 
Revenue for the dis- 
forwarded to the Pro- 
Washington, D. C. 


copy 


Director at 


remained ; 


"| we weren't 


Was | 








Cereal beverage manufacturers who have | 


in 
required 
have such 
eancelled to 

date of execution 


given bonds 


those 


penal 
the 


sums in of 
fixed herein 
discontinued 
liability 


of bonds in 


excess 


on basis 


may bonds and 


as future from the 


lieu thereof 


in harmony with these instructions 


|} are a 


| told that Senator McKinley and Mr. Green 


; committeeman for 


the cheapest After the first con- 
ference Senator McKinley reported me 
that the Crowe-Barrett organization would 
be for him. Then, I understand it, 
William Hale Thompson induced them to 
make the campaign the World Court 
issue they did not support us 

Q: I suppose when he found the organiza- 
tion would not support him, further con- 


ferences would be held? 


way. 


to 
as 


on 
and 


Says Senator 


Sought Suppoyt. 
¥ 
I 


A recall that we tried to persuade | 
them. One of the powerful agencies in 
this State the Sanitary District. We 
figured that by all the rules of the game, 
Morris Eller, King and others would be 
for Senator McKinley because of the sup- 
port he had given them in their Sanitary 
District affairs. But they weren't In 
some of the wards the vote appeared as if 
running. 

Senator Reed then questioned Mr. Green 
about his expenditures, which he had ad- 
mitted amounted to $350,000, in behalf 
Senator McKinley. 

“Why did 
money 
“Well, 


is 


even 


of 
you these 
Reed asked. 
right or wrong, it 


give out all 
cash?” Senator 
it is 


sums 


of 


in 
whether 


| has come to be a custom in Illinois to pay 
| in currency,” 


“There 
accept 


Mr. Green answered. 


lot of people who won't 
checks 
“Do you Know of any importunities by 
persons for money to win support of prom- 
inent persons?"’ Senator Reed asked. 


“No, I do not,” the witness replied. 
Tells of Request for Money. 


There were the usual little requests for 
money incident to an Illinois campaign, 
Mr. Green and he said on nearly 
every visit to Chicago he was importuned } 
to give money. man got $400 for a 
special edition of small newspaper. <A. 
I, Williams, a colored lawyer of Chicago, 
received $2,000, he said, and a group of war 
veterans at the Speedway Hospital 
ceived $500. 


“There 


said, 


One 
a 


re- 
was a 
dorsing Senator 
erans, fake,’ Mr. Green said. 

“Mr. Barrett handied an investigation 
and did some work for the Senator among 
the veterans. L. E. Fischer, manager j 
of an East St. Louis campaign. was given 
$7,500. Similarly small to 
numerous down State 
$2,500 in my own county, 
Originally we did not expect 
we would have to spend any money there. 
We printed some special literature for that 
county and sent three letters to the names 
on the poll list. That cost $500." 


“Was all the $2,500 spent on litera- 
ture?’’ Senator Reed asked. ‘Did you hire | 
any workers to get out the vote?” 

Testifies Workers Vere Paid. 

“yes, had paid them be- 
tween $5 and $10 each, and we hired some 
automobiles.” 


charge that 
McKinley 


letter 
signed by 


a in- 


vet- 


WaS a4 


as 


amounts 
leaders. 


went 


“IT spent 
Champaign. 


of 


we 59, 


around 


Captain Perey B. Coffin of Chicago, pub- 
lic administrator of County, ap- 
pointed by Governor Small and one of the 
Lundin-Small leaders, ” $15,000, 
Mr. Green testified. 


Cook 
received 


“I was persuaded,” 
contribution would 
“De know of 
Reed 


he added, ‘“‘that such 
be very effective.” 
more’? Senator 


a 
you 
asked. 


any 


“No I have given you every one of any 
consequence. But when you add up small 
amounts they grow you 
on Mr. Green added. 
pected to spend $350,000." 

Mr. 
ager, 


on They 


“T never 


grew 


me,” ex- 


Russell, Senator McKinley's 
explained details of office 


man- 
work and 
saw the local political leaders and arranged 
for whatever support they would give. 

H. Wright, the negro member 
of the Illinois Commerce Commission, and 
the Second Ward, 


Edward 


was 
then called. 


e@: | 
Reed asked if it necessary in } 


Illinois for new utility corporations to ob 
tain certificates of convenience, 
ones desiring float new 
obtain permission from 
Commissioner Wright 
Was the case. 
“Did you 
primary 
asked. 
For Mr. Smith, Witness Says. 
“IT took quite a prominent part 
the witness replied. ‘'I 
didate for every office. 
Smith for Senator. I 
Barrett county ticket.”’ 
The examination 
Q. The Crowe-Barrett group supported 
the same candidate in your 
A. There is Crowe-Barrett 
ward, I am the group. 
Q. I presume in your ward 
accurate unless the recount changes it 


Senator 


Is 


old 
to 


or 
to securities, 
commission. 


that that 


the 


replied 





take any 
campaign 


part 
here?” 


the 
Senator 


in last 


Reed 


in 
Supported a 
I was for 
upheld the 


it," 
can 

Frank 
Crowe- 


continued: 


| 
| 


ward? 


group in my 


the vote is 
? 


| given 


Final Ratification 


Department of State Lists 
Trade Conventions Now in 
Effect With Foreign 
Nations. 


Seventy-eight commercial treaties and 
agreements now in effect between the 
United States and foreign nations are listed 
in compilation just prepared the 
Department of State, the full text of 
which was begun in the issue of July 27. 

Only treaties which have as their chief 
purpose the facilitation of international 
trade and the regulation of commercial 
and general intercourse are included in the 
list, the Department of State says. The 
list does not include multilateral conven- 
tions arrangements relating primarily 
to the Panama Canal, to patents, trade- 
marks, copyrights, property rights or fish- 
eries; nor does it include arrangements 
which have grown out of and relate to 
the settlement of the World War. 

The texts of the instruments in the list 
which were in force on Jamary 1, 1923, 
are published in the volume entitled 
Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, 
Protocol and Agreements Between the 
United States of America and Other Pow- 
ers (three volumes, the first two compiled 
by William M. Malloy, Senate Document 
No. 357, 61st Congress, 2nd Session; the 
third, Senate Document No. 348, 67th Con- 
gress, 4th Session). The texts of treaties 
of the United States with other countries 
also are published in the Statutes at Large 
of the United States; the texts of treaties 
and exchanges of notes are published as 
promptly as practicable in the Treaty Se- 
ries issued by the Department of State, 
and in the Treaty Series published by the 
League of Nations. 


a by 


or 


References to Texts. 


References in the list the Statutes 
at Large of the United States are marked 
“Stat... with appropriate volume and 
page. References to the Treaty Series of 
the Department of State, in which each 
agreement constitutes a separate pam- 
phlet, are marked “'T. S.."’ followed by the 
number. References to the League of Na- 


to 


tions Treaty Series are designated “L. N., 
preceded by the volume number and fol- 
lowed by the page and treaty number, the 
latter in parentheses. 

The dates of signature marked 
the date of exchange of ratifications (RE), 
and the date of proclamation by the Presi- 
dent of the United States (P). 
Following is a continuation 
commercial treaties and 


POLAND-—Hincluding Danzig) Agree- 
ment effected by exchange of notes accoré- 
ing mutual unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion treatment in customs matters. S., 
Februery 10, 1925. Ratified by Poland, 
September 14, 1925. Formally accepted by 
Danzig. May 7, 1926. T. 8. 7. XXXVII 
L. N., 142 (No. 953) 


are 


(S), 


of the list 


of agreements: 


; othr 


72 


PORTUGAL—Commercial agreement ef- 
fected by exchange of notes. S., June 28, 
1910. Foreign relations of the United 
States, 1910, page 828. T. S. 514-12. 

Favored Nation Treatment. 

RUMANIA—Agreement effected 
change of notes according mutual uncon- 
ditional most-favored-nation treatment in 
customs matters February 1926. 
T. S. 783. 

SALVADOR 


by ex- 





S., 26, 
Convention facilitating 
work of traveling salesmen. S., January 
28, 1919. R. E., ie). 
January 1921. /. 8. 66, 


SAMOA—See 


January 
41 Stat. 


99 


Great Britain. 
SERBIA— Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes). Treaty for facilitating and 
developing commercial relations. S., Oc- 
tober 2-14, 1881. R. E.. November 15, 
1882. P., December 27, 1882. 22 Stat. 963. 
Ts 319. 
SIAM.—Treaty 
hitherto 
16, 1920. 
October 12, 
VIE ZL. N., 
SPAIN.—Treaty 
eral Relations. S., 


s 
Revising 
December 
rent. Po 
T. S. 655. 


Protocol 
Treaties. S., 
Septmebr 1, 
$2 Stat. 1928. 
161). 


and 
existing 
R. E., 

1921. 
292 (No 
of Freindship and Gen- 
July 3, 1902. R. E., April 
14, 1903. P., April 20, 1908. 33 Stat. 2105. 
T. S. 422. Articles XXIII XXIV 
abrogated in so far asin conflict with Act of 
Congress of March 4, 1915 (Seamen's Act). 
38 Stat. 1164, 11484 

SPAIN.—Arrangement Effected by 
change of Notes continuing in Force the 
Commercial Arrangement of August 1, 1906, 
S., October 6-22, 1923. Renewed by ex- 
change of April 26-27, 1924. 
tended by exchange of notes, May 2, 1925, to 
May 5, 1926, and indefinitely thereafter. T. 
S. 453; 693-A; 716. 

SWITZERLAN D.—Convention of Friend- 
Extradition, ete. S&., 
R. E., November 
1855. 11 Stat. 527. 
Treaties), 748. T. 


and 
Ix- 


notes Ex- 


ship, Commerce and 
November 28, 
P., Novembe: 
Stat., Vol (Publie 
353. Articles VIII to XII, inclusive, 
terminated on March 23, 1900, on notice 
the United States on March 23, 
Foreign of the United 
1899, Articles NIII 


superceded 


1850. 8, 
1855. 
7 
Ss. 


9 


by 
1899 

States 
Vis, 


Relations 
740. 
were 


page to 


inclusive, on 
A. 
honest down there 
Q. Did 
campaign? 
A. ward 
own expenses. 


There won't be any change. We are 


you receive any money for that 
| 


Our its 


Sen- 


financed 
in the 


organization 
Didn't use any 
atorial campaign 
Q. I didn’t ask 
cline to answer? 


you that. Do you de- 
A. I decline to answer qugstions about | 
expenses of our ward organization. 
Q. How much did you get? 
A. I've declined to answer. 
“We'll about that,’’ Senator 
said. 
Louis J. 


already 
see Reed 
Behan, chairman of the Crowe- 
Barrett-Thompson group in Chicago, teésti- 
fied he had between $18,000 and 
$19,000 from Senator McKinley's secretary. 
He said he paid the money mostly to ward 
workers and testified that 
$10 $20, 

precincts 


received 





watchers were 


paid from 


In 


to 
we had real 
test and a real battle we paid real workers 


as high as $20, he testified. 


where a con 


1 Treatment 


Primary 
Expenditure 


New Plan for Relief of Farmers 
Predicted During Next Congress 


Mr. Hawley Expects Action on Matter, but Sena- 
tor Harrison Thinks Otherwise. 


The legislative outlook for the coming 
winter session of the 69th Congress, from 
December 6 to March 4, was the subject 
of statements made on July 28 by Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.) of Salem, Oreg., 
chairman of the Republican Caucus of the 
(Dem.) of 


of the 


House, and Senator Harrison 


Mississippi, minority spokesman 
Senate. ° 

Besides the major legislation, 
10 11 


there considerable 


including 
the bills, 
be 


both 


or annual appropriation 


is miscellany to 


pressed by individual members of 


houses. President Coolidge has let it be 
known that he favors coal legislation and 


coal, railroad, motor bus and other bills 


are on the docket of the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee, while radio regula- 
tion and branch banking and other finan- 
cial legislation are awaiting consideration 
in conference. 

Views of Mr. Hawley. 

Representative Hawley besides being 

head of the Republican Caucus of the 
House is the second member of the Ways 
and Means Committee. His views are as 
follows: 
“When Congress convenes on December 
it expected that the Committe on 
Ways and Means, which meets about No- 
vember 16, Will have prepared and will 
present for consideration a bill providing 
for the return of alien German property, 
the payment of the claims of American 
Nationals against Germany, and of Ger- 
man Nationals for ships and the radio 
station seized during the war. It 
ticipated that this will be the first legisla- 
tion taken up in the House. 

“The settlement of the French 
awaits by France. Action 
France was expected in May and the delay 
ef the French government is causing con- 
siderable adverse comment. The terms of 
the settlement were agreed upon the 
agencies representing the two countries, 
and based upon France's ability to pay as 
after prolonged investigation. 


1s 


is an- 


Debt 


action by 


by 


determined 


Consider Ability to Pay. 


“Each settlement has been based 
upon the individual ability of the several 
former allies to pay, and no agreement has 
to revise the terms 
thereafter supposdly 
made with 
instance we 


such 


béen made with any 
of settlement, if 
more favorable terms 
country. In every 
repaid the principal -sum loaned, and con- 
siderable amounts in interest, and the pay- 
ments are extended over the necessary pe- 
riod of years. When a creditor has ob- 
tained from debtor all debtor is 
able to pay and agreed upon terms which 
enable payments to made, that the 
best that can be done. Such settlements 
can only be effected by mutual agreement 
under the comity of nations, as our coun- 
never use force of arms to col- 


a 
are an- 


are 


a such 


be is 


try would 
lect such a debt. 

“Chairman Madden will, in pursuance of 
usual policy, have reported from the 
Appropriations Committee the supply bills 
as fast as the House is ready for them.’ 

“Legislation for the relief of agriculture 
will probably be considered. Any reason- 
able and effective plan has a good chance 
The plans considered at the 
closed did not meet the ap- 
majority. Republicans and 
the same proportion 


his 


of passage. 
session just 


proval of a 
Democrats 
voted against them: or were 
them if they did come to vote. 


has special reference to the House. 


in about 
opposed to 
This 


not 


Calls Nation Prosperous. 
“There is some agitation for a revision 
certain schedules of the tariff. A great 
bills introduced for that 
purpose, so that any legislation would re- 
sult practically in reopening the whole 
question, and the next session, limited 
to three months, is too short to permit 
this to be wisely done. I do not antici- 
pate a return to free trade, as the country 
is too prosperous under the present tariff 
to warrant such an expectation. Agricul- 
ture is receiving $13,000,000,000 annually 
with materially higher prices than 
the last free trade tariff, mining $5,000,- 
000,000; and manufacture and_ industry 
$60,000,006,000 with labor more highly paid 
than anywhere else in the world. The 
Republican promises of prosperity are be- 


of 


many have been 


under 


| ing fairly carried out. 


“Our foreign trade, both exports and im- 


March 29, 1901, by the Extradition Treaty 
signed on May 14, 1900. 

TURKEY.—Treaty 
Navigation. S., May 7, 
1831. P. February 
408. 18 Stat., Vol. 2 
583. T. S., 

TURKEY.—Temporary Agreement Ei- 
fected by Exchange of Notes Reciprocaliv 
According, for six months, Equality of 
in Customs Matters. S., Febru- 
ary 18, 1928. 

URUGUAY.—Convention Facilitating the 
Work of Praveling Salesmen. S., August 
, 1918. R. E., August 2, 1919. P., August 
11, 1919. 41 Stat. 1663. T. S. 640. 

VENEZUELA.—Convention Facilitating 
the Work of Traveling Salesmen. S., July 
3, 1919. R. E., August 18, 1920. P., October 
15, 1920. 41 Stat. 1719. T. S. 648. 

The following treaties are awaiting 
ratification or exchange of ratifications: 

HUNGARY.—Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Consular Rights, S., June 24, 
1925. Approved by Hungarian National 
Assembly, October 23, 1925. Ratification 
consented to by United States Senate, 
March 26, 1926. Katified by the President, 
June 16, 1926. 

SALVADOR.—Treaty 
Commerce and Consular Rights, S., Feb- 
ruary 22, 1928 Approved by Salvadorean 
National Assembly May 31, 1926. Ratifica- 
tion consented to by United States Senate, 
May 28, 1926. Ratified the President 
July 1,. 3036. 

TURKEY.—tTreatyv Regulating 
cial, Consular and General 
August 6, 1923, 


of Commerce 
1830. R. 
4, 1882. 


(Public 


and 

2., Octo- 
8 Stat., 
Treaties), 


ber 5, 


267. 


27 


of Friendship, 


by 


Commer- 
Relations, S., 


§ 


shifaseic ps ahy Ds : . 
‘Att Statements Herery Ane Grvek on Orrragin AuTHoniTr ONLY 
AND WitHout CoMMenNT BY THE Unrtep States DalLy. 


Public Welfare 


ports, has materially increased, and the 
outlook for the future is for a continuance 
of our present growing prosperity. 

“Other legislation 
will be enacted, but 
selection is necessary.” 


good 
short session 


for’ the public 
in a 


Mr. Harrison's Views. 

Senator Harrison is a member of the 
Senate committees on Finance, Rules, For- 
eign Relations and Immigration. He said 
the French debt, if France should meantime 
ratify the World War debt settlement, 
Muscle Shoals, and annual appropriation 
bills would occupy much of the time of 
the session in his opinion. He said there 
might be legislation growing og of the 
pending primary elections investigation by 
a Senate select committee. He said he 
looked for “nothing to be done for the 
farmers.” 


“If the French Government,” said Sena- 
tor Harrison, “should ratify the World War 
debt settlement, Congress would take that 
up at the coming session. From the way 
things are today in France, no one can 
tell whether the Mellon-Berenger agree- 
ment will be ratified. 1 cannot imagine 
the Congress of the United States taking 
up the French debt for consideration un- 
less that settlement is first ratified by the 
French Government. If it is ratified by 
the French and it is considered by Con- 
gress in December, it will precipitate a 
sharp and prolonged discussion. 

“In view, however, of the action of Con- 
gress in relieving Italy of 73 per cent of 
its payment, it would seem that a majority 
of Congress would not relieve France of 
per cent of its payment. There will, 
however, be at least a responsible minority 
of us who will not sell out the American 
taxpayer in such a political conspiracy. 

“Muscle Shoals without question will 
occupy a part of the time of Congress in 
the consideration of the joint congres- 
sional commission's report and proposed 
legislation. 


55 


Farmers Discussed. 

“I look for nothing to be done for the 
farmer, because the heart of the admin- 
istration not with the farmers and its 
protective tariff princiggs, which the ad- 
ministration is unwilling to modify, makes 
it impossible for any real relief be 
given the farmers. If the Democrats con- 
trolled the and Senate and had 
a President imbued with the principles 
of equal and exact justice to all citizens 
and all classes, legislation would be writ- 
ten that would carry substantial relief and 
equal opportunities to the farmers. In 
other words, we would write a tariff law 
that would equalize the purchasing power 
of the farmers’ dollar with that of the 
purchasing power of the other industries. 
We would make it possible to open up new 
markets to sell our surplus products and 
to effect trade agreements with foreign 
countries that would rehabilitate American 
foreign trade and commerce. 

“Instead of adopting a policy of exacting 
payments without collecting from our for- 
eign debtors by 
riers that 
and the 


is 


to 


House 


imposing economic 
prevent foreign rehabilitation 
payments, we would encourage 
industrial rehabilitation in the countries of 
our foreign debtors and unfold to them 
such opportunities that will permit them 
to sell their goods and pay their debts. 

“Of course, so much more corruption 
will be unfolded in the coming elections 
than has been unfolded in recent Republi- 
can primaries, that of the time of 
the Congress should be occupied in the 
consideration of legislation that will put 
a stop to such practices. 

“Naturally, the great supply bills to pro- 
vide moneys for the operation of the Gov- 
ernment—the appropriation bills—must he 
passed. The session being limited to about 
three months, I look for little else to be 
done.” | 


bar- 


some 


~~, 


Operation Payments 
In Nebraska Equal 
$6.24 Per Capita 


Census Shows $8,423,505 Paid 
For Maintenance and Op- 
eration of General 
Departments. 


Payments for tne maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
Nebraska during ending 
30, 1925, amounted to $8,423,505, or 
$6.24 per capita, the Departmeny of Com- 
merce announces. This total ededae $1,- 


310,052 in apportionments for education to 


the fiscal year 


June 


the minor civil divisions of the state. 

In 1924 the comparative per capita for 
maintenance and operation of general de- 
partments was $6.06, and in 1917, $3.86. 
The interest on debt amounted to $1,415; 
and outlays for permanent improvements, 
$5,055,035. The total payments, therefore, 
for expenses of general departments, in- 
The 


totals include all payments for the year, 


terest, and outlays were $13,479,955. 


whether made from current revenues or 


from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $3,816,267 was for highways, $145,- 
362 being for maintenance and $3,670,905 
for construction. 

Total Revenue Receipts. 

The total revenue receipts of Nebraska 
for 1925 were $12,485,360, or $9.25 per 
capita. This was $4,060,440 more than the 
total payments of the year, exclusive of 
the payments for permanent improve- 
ments, but $994,595 less than the total pay- 
ments including those for permanent im- 
provements. Property and special taxes 
represented 47.8 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1925, 54.4 per cent for 1924, 
and 60.0 per cent for 1917. The increase 
in the amount of property and special 
taxes collected was 105.1 per cent from 
1917 to 1924, but there was a decrease of 
10.1 per cent from 194 to 1925. The per 
capita property and special taxes were 
$4.42 19 $4.94 in 1924, and $2.55 in 
1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or com- 
pensation for services rendered by state 
officials, represented 13.6 per cent of the 
total revenue for 1925, 14.4 per cent for 
1924, and 14.0 per cent for 1917. 

License Revenues. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 10.0 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1925, 6.2 per cent for 1924, and 6.8 
per cent for 1917. 

The 


25, 


in 


percentage of re 
ceipts from business and nonbusiness li- 
censes for 19% was due, chiefly, to re- 
ceipts from tax on gasoline, the law gov- 
erning the tax being in operation for only 
a part of the fiscal year. 

Recepits from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurances 
and other incorporated companies and from 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 
on motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
hunting and fishing privileges. 

Indebtedness and Valuations. 


The State of Nebraska has no indebted- 
ness other than outstanding warrants. 


increase in the 


For 1925 the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in Nebraska subject to ad valorem 
taxation was $3,189,188,337; the amount of 
State taxes levied was $5,806,398; and the 
per capital levy, $4.30. 


Baltic Minister Resumes Charge. 

Frederick W. B. Coleman, American 
Minister to the Baltic States, reported to 
the Department of State that he arrived 
at his residence in the legation at Riga, 
Latvia, on July 20, and has resumed 
charge. Mr. Coleman has been on leave 
in the United States. 


——— 
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Panama to Conduct 
University Devoted 
To Pan Americanism 


Institution Sponsored by Gov« 
ernment to Open Doors 
in May, 1927, Says 
Decree. 


The Bolivarian University of Panama is 
to open its doors in the City of Panama 
in May, 1927, with the object of carrying 
on “the work of national and American 
education in the higher branches and in 
accord with the ideals of international 
solidarity proclaimed by the Liberator, 
Simon Bolivar.” 

The Department of State has received 
from Panama the text of the official 
cree of the President of the isthmian re- 
22 established the 


de- 


public, which on June 
corporate existence of the university, with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

The new university is the outcome of 
resolutions adopted at a recent meeting 
in Panama of the Pan American Congress 


in celebration of the centennial of the 
first congress of American States called 
by Bolivar in 1826. It is to comprise 


various educational institutions already in | 


existence in Panama and such additions 


and extensions as are made possible by the | 


financial support received. This is to come 
not only from the Panaman government, 
but from other governments of the Ameri- 
can nations and from universities. 
Other Nations May Gain. 
The decree provides, in article 4, 
“Special courses may also be established 
at the request of any government or unl- 
versity provided that they will send, at 
their expense, the professor to carry them 
on, or contribute with some special dona- 


that 


tion.” 


The full text of the decree is as follows: | 
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Decree No. 50 of 1926, of June 22. 

By which the Bolivarian University 
Panama is established. 

The President of the Republic, by vir- 
tue of the authority granted to the Exec- 
utive Power by Articles 95, 96 and 97 
of Law 41 of 1924, and Article 9 of Law 
5 of 1925, declares: 

Article 1. There = shall 
the name the 
versity of Panama, a teaching force whose 
principal object shall be to carry on the 
work of national and American education 
in the higher branches and in accord with 
the ideals of international solidarity pro- 
claimed by the Liberator, Simon Bolivar. 

Article 2. The university shall be 
formed.by uniting the national school of 
law and social sciences, the school of med- 
icine, which is in the process of being 
established, the schools of pharmacy and 
surveying, and the more advanced 
courses of the national institute. The 
Government may place under the control 
of the university other institutions or spe- 
whether supported by the 


of 


instituted, 
Uni- 


be 


of Bolivarian 


cial courses, 


~ State, by private institutions, or by dona- 


tions from other governments. 
Many Free Courses. 

Article 3. The university may establish 
as many special or free courses as may be 
necessary in accordance with the circum- 
stances and the needs of the students. 

Article 4. Special may also 
established at the request of any govern- 


courses be 


ment or university provided that they wilh 


to 
some 


professor 
with 


send, at their expense, the 
earry them on contribute 
special donation. 

These free courses shall 
object the completion through § specializa- 
tion or prosecution to a higher grade of 
studies in the various branches of human 
knowledge and to provide the means for 
carrying out methodically scientific inves- 
tigations or for making some subject bet- 
ter known. 

Article 5. Annexed to the 
or in connection with it, there shall exist 
an office for exchanges, translations and 
the editing of American works, which 
shall be properly governed by regulations; 
and a house for students with all the 
conveniences necessary for the lodging of 
foreign students or students from the in- 
terior of the republic who may come to it. 

Article 6. The Bolivfrian University of 
Panama shall established from the 
date of its inauguration as a corporation 
empowered to acquire property of every 
kind so long as it may be dedicated to the 
object of the institution. It shall have 
further, all powers not specifically pro- 
hibited by law. 

Two Kinds of Support. 

Article 7. The. university will have 
two kinds of financial support—that which 
the National Government may provide in 
the budget or special laws and that which 
it may receive through donations of 
other governments or from any other 
source. Such donations shall be consid- 
ered as funds belonging to the university, 
as well as the money provided by the 
State if the laws should subsequently so 


or 


have as their 


university 


be 


provide. ; 
Article 8. The university's funds shall 
be administered in accordance with the 


rules laid down by the various donors or 
persons leaving money by will, or if there 
should be no such conditions, by the 
council of the university in accordance 
with special rules. 

Article 9. The acceptance 
of donations, bequests or inheritances; the 
purchases, exchange, or leasing of real 
estate; the sale of property; the contract- 
ing of mortgages; the investment of funds; 
the opening of contests for prizes, ctc., 
shall require in each case the approval 
of the university council. . 

Administration Planned. 

Article 10. The government of the uni- 
versity, until the law establishes its ab- 
solute autonomy, shall be entrusted to a 
university council, of which the Secretary 
of Public Instruction shall be president 
ex-officio and which shall consist of the 
rector, the directors or presidents of 
schools forming part of the university; a 
professor and a student to be elected by 
each school, and the representative of each 


or refusal 


one of the countries or institutions con- 
tributing funds when these may have ap- 
pointed representatives. 

The council shall be renewed every two 


years by halves, the case of the 
atudents’ representatives, who shall be re- 


except in 
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Employment- 
Vocational Training 
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Index-Summary of Todays Issue 


(ConTINUED Fpom Paces Ons] 


Board 
cannot deduct from income taxi fares 
and club room rent paid in interest of 
employer. .. ....Page 11, Col. 6 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
amount actually paid in salaries and not 
what was agreed upon is only taxable ex- 
pense to corporation.....Page 11, Col, 5 

Norwegian Court decides to tax native 
representatives of foreign firms on basis 
of capital and income rather than turn- 


OVOP... 5. pana .Page 6, Col. 4 
Depreciation rate of 5 per cent allowed 
by Board of Tax Appeals because of 


changed business section status of city. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals increases value 

placed on farm by Commissioner of In- 

ternal Revenue Page 6, Col. 7 
See “Judiciary.” 


Textiles 


Department of Agriculture reports do- 
mestic sheep industry as increasing, but 
price of wool unlikely to advance above 
present low London quotations. 

Page 5, 
reports show lessened 
ton consumption in Czechoslovakia dur- 


Cok. 1 


Commerce cot- 


Sy NOE, 4543402 ake wn Page 8, Col. 4 
e j ° 
Trade Marks 
Patent Office to hold hearing as to 
right of “Cinerete’” as trade name for 


of Tax Appeals holds employe, brick and tiles. 


Page 11, Col. 7 

Patent Office rules that “Ford” is not 
exclusive right of Ford Motor Company. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Veterans 


Decision of General Accounting Office. 


Page 12, Col. 2 


Water Power 


Provinces of Ontario and Quebec enter 
into agreement for survey on power pos- 
sibilities of Ottawa River..Page 8, Col. 7 


Wholesale Trade 


Report of wholesale trade for June 
shows increase over May and level above 
June, 1925 Page 9, Col. 2 

Customs Court reduces duty lace 
and embroidered lingerie sachets. 

Page 11, Col. 6 

Customs Court sets lower duty on em- 
broidered clothing.........Page 11, Col. 5 

Customs Court lowers duty on men's 
initialed shirts. Page 11, Col. 6 


Wool ' 


Department of Agriculture reports do- 
mest sheep industry as increasing, but 
price of wool unlikely to advance above 
present low London quotations. 

Page 


on 


5, Col. 1 





Treatment of Undesirable Aliens 
Described by Mrs. Betzy Kjelsberg 


Woman Observer From Norway Comments on 
Distress Where Families Are Sepa rated. 





Installments of the statement of 
Mrs. Kielsberg, of Oslo, Norway, on 
conditions at Ellis Island, appeared in 
issues of July 26, 27 and 28. The full 
teat of the statement continues: 

The result was, however, that the U. S. 
A. did not desire his business visit. 

He wanted to appeal and the appeal 
must be sent through the commissioner to 
the Secretary of Labor in Washington. 
Until decision of the appeal he had to re- 
main on Ellis Island. 

Case of Girl. 

The third case was a young, beautiful 
girl from Serbia, who was going to her 
brother to keep house for him. But no- 
body had come to receive her! She could 
not speak any other language than her 
own, she had a couple of dollars left from 
her traveling Imagine what a 
desperate siluation. 

3ut the dear women from 
Aid’ were on the spot. They 
mission to work out there and they help 
by word and act. A telegram was sent to 
the brother and the young girl was accom- 
panied by her new friends to one of the 


money. 


“Travelers 
have per- 


waiting rooms. 

In many instances, where the decision 
of the courts at Ellis Island is appealed to 
the Secretary of Labor in Washington, 
weeks pass by, and even months, before 
final decision rendered. All the docu- 
ments ure sent in to the department and 
Telegrams must often 


is 


verified there. 
sent over to the home country, and‘an 


are 


answer waited for. 

Now how do these detained persons pass 
their time out there? The dormitory for 
men and women at each end of the build- 
ing has now recently been redecorated. It 
boosts relaquered white beds with snowy 
white bed linen and good bed clothes. My 
well-trained inspector’s cye examined the 
beds, for it certainly is important that 
they be good. The linen is changed every 
day for those who are there only one day, 
otherwise twice a week. 

Doors Locked in Evening. 

The doors of the sleeping rooms 
locked in the evening. Guards outside. 
Many different kinds of people sleep there 
together, Jews and Greeks, Slovaks, Rus- 
Scandinavians, Women 


are 


sians ‘end ete. 
With children are shown to smaller sleep- 
ing If there mother with a 
flock of children, she is given a for 
herself and the children. 
Bathrooms for the dormitories 
ing modernized; likewise the toilet rooms. 
The service was, as far as I could notice, 
polite and helpful... Commissioner Curran 
demands politeness and consideration from 
all his subordinates. Infraction of these 


is a 


rooms. 
room 


were be- 





newed as a whole every year, and the rep- 
resentatives of the benefactors, who shall 
be renewed in such manner as those in- 
terested may decide. 

Article 11. The professors of the univer- 
sity shall be regular, extraordinary, and 
free—regular where they occupy regularly 
established teaching positions, extraordi- 
nary where by means of a contract they 
may take charge of one or more special 
courses which form a part of the general 
program of the school, and free where, 
in accordance with such requirements as 
may be laid down, they may give particu- 
lar courses in the branches of the univer- 
sity for which they may receive direct 
payment from the students if it should be 
thus determined. 

Degrees Specified. 

Article 12. The university may confer 
the degree of doctor as tha highest recog- 
nition which it is possible to extend to the 
attainments of an individual in one or 
several branches of human knowledge. 
The doctors of the Bolivarian University 
may be “in course’ or “honoris causa.” 

Article 13. The Bolivarian University 
shall be inaugurated in the month of May, 
1927, at the beginning of the next school 
year, and the Government shall make the 
necessary arrangements for its organiza- 
tion and shall request the participation of 
the nations or institutions which may have 
contributed to its formation. 


Article 14. The Government shall take 
into consideration also the resolutions 
which may be adopted for the organiza- 


tion of the university by the Pan American 
Congress in of Bolivar, 
which is being celebrated at this moment. 


commemoration 


A 


obligations 
service. 

Of course it is right. The personnel is 
there for the sake of the immigrants and 
not vice versa. 


may cause discharge from 


The meals, which are ®good both with 
respect to breakfast and dinner, are served 
in the large, light dining rooms. The tables 
have strong white paper table covers, 
which are changed every day. The dining 
set was clean and whole. The food was 
lasty. I ate the day’s fare both days. Had 
an opportunity to see the cellar, the lard- 
ers, the ice plants, the kitchen, had a nice 
chat with an amiable cook, who had assist- 
ants of both sexes at his bidding. 

The kitchen was equipped in an up-to- 
date manner with steam boilers and elec- 
tric washing machines. Besides, machines 
are used for all sorts of different work in 
the kitchen. It was clean and proper 
everywhere ine the kitchen department. 

Playrooms are provided for the children; 
here are games, dolls, picture books, ete. 
Out in the yard there are swings, poles for 
climbing, sandpiles, ete. The children’s 
play is in the charge of trained “sisters,” 
who practice social work on the island. 

In the living room one will find the older 

people, either reading or busy with their 
handiwork. Here is music, song, and let- 
ters can be written. Visitors from New 
York are received here. Preachers from 
various congregations call upon their 
countrymen and bring both help and con- 
solation. 
There also was a school room with 
teacher. TI listened to the instruction for 
a short while. There was then a 12-year- 
old Russian girl who was going to learn 
English, reading and writing. 


a 


The little girl had been there for more 
than six months. Her mother was lying 
sick in the hospital. 

I visited that also. 
cozy and cleanly kept. 


The rooms were 
The nurses ami- 


able. The American sisters get, as is well 
known, a long and good training. One 
understands that from their conduct. 


Calm and dignified, always polite and help- 
ful. The doctors estimate the nurses 
highly, and cooperate well with them. 

I also had opportunity for a little quiet 
chat with the head doctor, who was in full 
uniform ready to go out, but came back 
and gave me much interesting information 
which will prove useful in my work. 

What do wish 


IT now would be changed 


over there? 
First, that there might be made such 
arrangement between the U. S. A. and 


other countries, that the necessary exam- 
ination of the immigrants could be made 
in their home country. In that way many 
people both at home and over there will 
be spared unexpected mental anguish. Be- 
sides that, what would not such arrange- 
ment mean economically. Money saved is 
money earned. - 

Furthermore, it is to be hoped that deci- 
sion of appeals can be rendered by the 
highest authority at Ellis Island; much 
time would be saved there. Many things 
can hinder a quick decision in the Labor 
Department. It must, in my opinion, be 
easier to make a fair decision at the place 
where the persons and documents are. If 
new such must be gathered, that can also 
be done from there. 

In Washington the must be 
reached after reading through the dgcu- 
ments without having seen or spoken to 
the immigrants. 

Other changes, which we 
on within the International Council of 
Women,,are that when the respective 
quotas for each country is being deter- 
mined, consideration will be had for a 
wife and children, who are waiting in their 
home country to receive permission to en- 
ter as soon as the husband can send money 
home for ticket and as soon as he is able 
to give documentary evidence to the effect 
that he had a home to offer them. 

Marriages Broken Unwillingly. 

Now many marriages are dissolved un- 
willingly, because the husband remains too 
long over there without his wife. 


decision 


are working 


she and the children stay and wait with 
longing for permission to come to father. 
There are many important questions 


which are waiting for their solution. 
Next summer the immigration case is to 


At home | 








Labor 


Turkey Enlarges 
Scope of Ministry 


For Instruction 


Bill Is Passed to Create Com- 
mittees for Reformation of 
Language and Further- 
ance of Education. 








A bill increasing the scope of the Minis- 
ter of Instruction of Turkey has been 
passed by the Turkish Grand National As- 
sembly, according to advices received in 
the foreign section of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the Department of the Interior, 
from Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, United 
States High Commissioner at Constanti- 
nople. 

Accompanying the translation of the law | 
as passed, Rear Admiral Bristol sent the 
following explanation: 

The Minister of Public Instruction in his 
report to the Assmbly pointed out that the 
object. of this law was to increase the 
scope of the Ministry by creation of scien- 
tific bureaus and committees such as the 
Linguistic Committee and the Bureau of 
General Education and to concentrate the 
existing limited educational activities in 
Turkey in order to meed the needs of the 
country in a more methodical and sympa- 
thetic manner. A far reaching reformation 
of the language seems to be the main ob- 
ject in the creation of a linguistic commit- 
tee as provided for in article 1, The estab- 
lishment of definite orthographic rules and 
the consideration of the question of Latini- 
zation of Turkish characters will be the 
principal duties of this committee. 





Bureau of Specialists. 

The Bureau of General Education, pro- 
vided for by Article 2, will be composed 
of specialists, who will guide the Ministry 
in the system and methods of training 
and education to be followed in the schools. 
The decisions of this committee will be 
based on scientific considerations and it is 
hoped will prevent the educational system 


from being influenced by Ministerial 
changes. 

By Articles 5, 7 and 24, schools in ex- 
istence in Turkey have been definitely 
classified and provisions are made for a 
uniform plan of construction for official 
school buildings, museums and libraries. 


Articles 20 and 21 provide for the crea- 
tion of “Chiefs of Public Instruction” and 
“Educational Zones” which will serve the 
Ministry in providing for the special edu- 
cational needs of groups of vilayets mak- 
ing possible the application of an educa- 
tional system to meet local requirements. 

The salaries of teachers have been 
slightly increased and the law also pro- 
vides for am increase in compensation at 
fixed intervals. Provisions have been made 
to ameliorate the living conditions by tak- 
ing into consideration special cases and 
local needs. 





Maryland Concerns 
Employ 48,483 Women 


In 3,410 Maryland establishments 
erating in 1925, 





op- 
a total of 48,483 women 
were employed, of whom 32,942 were in 
factories, 11,550 in mércantile establish- 
ments, and 3,979 in mechanical establish- 
ments, according to a report just issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor. 


More than 5% per cent of the women in 
manutacturing establishments, the repert 
stated, were employed in the clothing in- 
dustry. Almost 50 per cent of all the 
women in mercantile establishments were 
in department and 10-cent stores, and ap- 
proximately 25 per cent in wholesale places. 
In the mechanical establishments about 
111-3 per cent worked 

According to the report, the Maryland 
law provides that women may not be em- 
ployed in manufacturing, mercantile, me- 
chanical, printing, baking or laundry estab- 
lishments for more than 10 hours in any 
one day, and if any ie of this work is 
done before 6 a. m. or after 10 p. m. they 
may work only 8 hours. 


in laundries. 


come up On the program for the Labor 


Conference at Geneva, 

Women from various countries will meet 
there and demand that consideration be 
had for the wives and children. 


The, following resolutions regarding the 
immigration were passed at the confer- 
ence of the International Council of 
Women in Washington in May, 1925: 

The International Council of Women 
greets with thankfulness the American 
Council's efforts to obtain permission. for 
wives and minor children of men who al- 
ready are living in the United States to 
enter the country and hopes that such per- 
mission may also be granted to the moth- 
ers of theSe men as nonquota immigrants. 

If there are still countries, where there 
has not been opened an office which gives 
information to self-supporting women con- 
cerning immigration and emigration, we 
ask the National Council in the country in 
question to cause such office to be estab- 
lished or at least to give a certain address 
where people might apply for information. 


The National Councils are requested to 
prevail upon their governments to hasten 
the appointment of wa@men attaches at 
their Consulates or legations, who are to 
give advice to women and children travel- 
ing abroad. 





At last IT want to state that I ended my 
two days’ visit to Ellis fsland pleased with 
the result of my investigations. Tf under- 
stood what great improvements have been 
made during the two last years, and how 
changed the conditions are now, judging 
from the various Official reports on the 
conditions in the past, which I had had 
opportunity to become familiar with. 

Commissioner Curran and his whole 
staff making determined efforts 
to introduce all possible improvements. 
The Start has been made—and as 
priations made by Congress, renova- 
tion and will be undertaken | 
where stil] necessary, 4 


are now 


appro- 
are 
rebuilding 


* 
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Prescribed in Executive Order| For Cooperation in 





Documentary Requisites Apply to Citizens of 
Canada, Mexico and Others. 





A new Executive Order of the President, 


relating the documents required of 


aliens entering the United States, has been 
made at the of | 
State. The order (No. 4476) was signed on 
July 12, and supersedes Executive Orders 
No. 4125, of January 12, 1925, and No. 
4185, of March 31, 1925. 

The principal changes made effective by 
the new order apply to the entry of citizens 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon and French 
citizens domiciled therein; citizens of Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, Bermuda, the _ Ba- 
hamas, and British possessions in the 
Gheater Antilles, and British subjects domi- 
ciled therein; citizens of Mexico, Cuba, 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. 


to 


available Department 


‘The previous order provided that such 
persons might ‘enter the United States 
temporarily from any of the countries 
named in this paragraph, or pass in transit 
through the United States from any such 
country to any other such country, with- 
out documents of any kind;’’ whereas the | 
order just promulgated specifies that ‘‘such | 
persons may pass in transit through the |! 
United States, or enter the United States 
temporarily, without visas.” 


passports or 


It was pointed out at the Department of 
State that the privileges of this provision 
now have been extended to all persons 
of the natlonalities specified entering the | 
United States temporarily and that there 
is no longer any limitation their 
countries of origin or destination. 


as to 


A further change is in the documentary 
requirements. The Executive Order of | 
January 12, 1925, specified ‘‘without docu- 
ments of any kind,’ whereas the Execu- 
tive Order of July 12, 1926, states ‘‘with- 
out passports or visas.”’ 


The former provision was found to pre- | 
sent difficulties of practical administration | 
in that officials at American ports of entry 
found it necessary to have evidence of 
some kind as to the country of birth and 
status under the immigration laws of ap- 
plicants for entry to the United States 
under the executive Order concerned. 
While the new order specifies that the | 
aliens to whom it applies do not need to 
obtain passports or visas, it no longer pre- 
cludes the requirements on the part of 
port officials of such evidence as they 
may deem necessary to establish the rights 
of such aliens to the privileges granted 
under this order. Proof in the nature of 
birth or naturalization certificates may now 
be demanded in cases where the respon- 
sible officers have any doubt as to the 
bona fides of the applicants. 





The new Executive Order also provides 
that aliens who are “through passengers 
on vessels touching at ports of the United 
States” may land temporarily without 
documents of any kind. This rule is 
made to apply to all ports and territory 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
with the exception of the Panama Canal 
Zone. ® 


Provisions for Philippines. 

A full section of the order is given to 
& new provision, which specifies that all 
alia - st: : / 
aliens entering the Philippine Islands, ex- 
cepting through passengers on vessels 
touching at Philippine ports, must be pro- 
vided with passports duly visaed by Amer- 
lean consular officers. Seamen on such 
vessels may land without documents, but 
the master’s list must be visaed. 

; The full text of the new Executive Order 
is as follows: 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 
Documents Required of Aliens 
the United States. 





Entering 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Act of Congress approved May 


oo 
1918, entitled, “An Act to Prevent in Time 
of War Departure from and Entry into 
the United States Contrary to the Public 
Safety,” as extended by the Act of Con- 
gress of March 2, 1921, entitled, “An Act 
making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 192: aril with reference 
to the Act of Congress of May 26, 1924, 
known as the “Immigration Act of 1924,” 


[ hereby prescribe the foll6wing regula- 
tions governing the entry of aliens into the 
| 


” 








United States: 


Immigrants: 


They must present immigration visas, 
quota Or non-quota, in accordance with the 
requirements of the Immigration Act of 
1924, except— ° 

(1) Children born subsequent to the issu- 
ance of the immigration visa of the accom- 
panying parent. (Sec. 13 (a) (1), Immigration 
Act of 1924.) Such children are not re- 
quired to present documents of any. kind; 

(2) Aliens who have previously been ad- 
mitted legally into the United States, have 
departed therefrom and returned’ within 
six months, not having proceeded to coun- 
tries other than Canada, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre, Miquelon, 
Cuba, and other Islands included in the 
Bahama and Greater Antilles groups, are 
not required to present passports, visas, or 
permits to reenter. 


Bermuda, Mexico, 


Aliens Reentering Country. 

(3) Aliens, other than those specified in 
(2) above, who have previously been ad- 
mitted legally into the United States, have 
departed therefrom, and are returning 
from temporary visit abroad, may 
present, in lieu of immigration visas, per- 
mits to reenter, issued pursuant to section 
10 of the Immigration Act of 1924. 


a 


With reference to section 28 (e) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, the Executive 
Secretary of the Panama Canal, Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone, is hereby authorized 
to issue immigration visas to aliens coming 
to the United States from the Canal Zone; 
the Colector of Customs of the Philippine 
Islands is hereby authorized to issue im- 
migration visas to aliens coming to the 
United States from the Philippine Islands; 
the Governor of American Samoa is hereby 
immigration to 
States from 


authorized to issue visas 
aliens to the United 
American Samoa; and the 


Guam is hereby authorized to issue immi- ! 


coming 


a2 
Governor of | 


| of 





gration visas to aliens to the 
United “States from Guam, 


II, 


coming 


Non-Immigrants: 
With the exceptions 


fied, they must present passports or offi- 


hereinafter speci- 


cial documents in the nature of passports 
issued by the governments of the countries 
to which they owe allegiance, duly visaed 
by 


Exceptions: 


consular officers of the United States; 





(1) Persons in transit through the United 
They may 
to 


States to a foreign destination. 


present transit certificates according 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
State. 

(2) Aliens who are through passengers 
on vessels touching at ports of the United 
States. In this connection the term 
“United States” is to be construed as in 
section 1 of the Immigration Act of 1917. 
They may land temporarily, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Department of 


Labor, without documents of any kind. 
Families of Entrants. 


(3) Wives and children under sixteen 
years of age accompanying their husbands 
or parents. They are not required to pre- 
sent separate passports if they are men- 
tioned in the passports of their husbands 
or parents and their photographs are at- 
tached thereto. 

(4) Citizens of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
and French citizens domiciled therein; citi- 
zens of Canada, Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
the Bahamas, and British possessions in 
the Greater Antilles, and British subjects 
domiciled therein; citizens of Panama, Mex- 
Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Re- 
public. Such persons may pass in transit 
through the United States, enter the 
United States temporarily, without pass- 
ports or visas. 

6) Seamen. Masters of vessels of all 
nationalities sailing for a port of the 
United States must submit for visa a list 
all the alien members of the vessel’s 
crew to the American consular officer at 
the port from which the vessel commences 
its voyage. If there is no American consu- 
lar officer stationed at that port, the crew 
list should be submitted at the first port 
of call (if the vessel touches at any other 
port) where an American consular officer is 


ico, 


or 


located. This does not refer to consular 
agents, who are not authorized to visa 
crew lists. However, this paragraph has 


no application to members of crews of ves- 
sels sailing between ports of the United 
States and ports of Canada, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon and not touching 
at ports of other countries. Such persons 
are not required to be documented. 

When _.a vessel sails from a port where 
no American consul is stationed, but which 
is within a few hours reach by mail of an 
American consulate, so that unreasonable 
delay and serious loss would not result 
from referring the crew list to such con- 
sulate, it should be referred thereto for 
visa. 

Comumissioner’s Visa Accepted. 

The visa of a shipplIng commissioner in 
the Canal Zone shall be accepted as equiv- 
alent to the visa of an American consul. 

If an alien seaman whose name is not 
included in a visaed crew list arrives at 
a.port of the United States he shall not 
be allowed to land except upon the per- 
mission of the Secretary of State. 

(6) Aliens making round-trip § cruises 
from American ports Without transship- 
ment from the original vessel to another 
one while en route, provided the original 
contract for passage calls for transporta- 
tion from an American port to the ports 
included in the cruise, and return to either 
the original or another American port, 
require no visas for reentry into the 
United States. 

(7) Aliens of no nationality, and those 
who, when they apply for visas, are out- 
side of the territories of the countries to 
which they owe allegiance and who, for 
any are unable to obtain pass- 
ports or documents in the nature of pass- 
ports of such countries, and aliens bearing 
passports issued by governments not rec- 
ognized by the United States. They may 
enter the United States with documents 
showing their origin and identity, visaed 
by consuls, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of State. 

It. 

(1) Aliens entering the Philippine Islands, 
except those referred to in II (2), must pre- 
sent passports or documents in the nature 
of passports, duly visaed by consular offi- 
cers of the United States; but seamen on 
Vessels of all nationalities touching at a 
port of the Philippine Islands are not re- 
quired to be documented. Masters of such 
vessels are, therefore, not required to pre- 
sent visaed crew lists. 

(2) Aliens entering any other American 
possessions not included under section 28 
(a) of the Immigration Act of 1924, do not 
require documents of any kind. 

The definitions contained in section 28 of 
the Immigration Act of 1924 shall be re- 
garded as applicable to this order, except 
as herein otherwise specified. 

The Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Labor are hereby authorized to make 
such additional rules and regulations, not 
inconsistent with this order, as may be 
deemed necessary for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this order and the statutes men- 
tioned herein, 

This order shall take effect August 1, 
1926, and shall, supersede the Executive 
Order of January 12, 1925, entitled, ‘““Docu- 
ments Required of Aliens Entering the 
United States,” and the Executive Order of 
March 31, 1925, entitled, ‘“‘Documents Re- 
quired of Aliens Entering the Philippine 
Islands, Guam and American Samoa,” but 
shall not supersede the Executive Order 
of July 14, 1924, entitled “Documents Re- 
quired of Aliens Entering the United States 
Airships.’ 


reason, 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
The White House, 
guly 12, 1926, 
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Vocational Courses 





Organized Efforts Described in 
Bulletin Issued by John 
A. Kratz, of Federal 
Board. ~ 


John Aubel Kratz, cnief of the Civilian 
Rehabilitation the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, issued on 


Division of 
July 28 a report on organized cooperation 
in civilian rehabilitation being carried on 


in Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 


“Ever since the inception of vocational 
rehabilitation for handi- 
capped,” said Mr. Kratz when issuing the 


report, ‘‘the States have realized the need 


the physically 


and importance of cooperation with public 
and private agencies that have a contribu- 
tion to make to the work. In a number 
cooperation has been deé- 
veloped on an organized basis, but it has 
most generally taken the form of providing 
for the rehabilitation of the individual or 
of groups of individuals. 


of States such 


“Lately a new trend in the development 


and promotion of organized cooperation 


has been observed in some of the States. 
The formation and operation of State-wide 
associations or committees for the purpose 
of promotion of the local rehabilitation pro- 


gram will be watched with considerable 


interest. 


New Data Available. 


“In recent 


regional rehabilitation con- 
ferences called by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, some discussion was 
had of these lately formed organizations 


and many State officials expressed them- 
selves as desiring more detailed informa- 
tion. Through the courtesy of Percy 
Angrove, supervisor of rehabilitation in 
Michigan; Oscar M. Sullivan, director of 
reeducation, Minnesota; and W. F. Faulkes, 
supervisor of rehabilitation in Wisconsin, 
we are able to- present constitutions, pro- 
grams of recent meetings, and other ma- 
terial which give the aims and objectives, 
as well as the organization of their re- 
spective associations. 

It is thought that these statements will 
be suggestive and helpful to others who 
contemplate the organization of similar 
associations or agencies of promotion.” 


The bulletin as prepared by Mr. Kratz 
and his staff contains an outline of the 
plan of cooperation between the Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruction and 
the Grand Rapids Welfare Union in the 


matter of rehabilitation; programs of 
numerous conferences on civilian  re- 
habilitation held in the three States; a 


numerical summary of the year’s work -of 
the Grand Rapids League for the Handi- 
capped; the Constitution of the Minnesota 
Association for Crippled Children and Dis- 
abled Adults. 


Educational Offices 
Of Foreign Nations 
Shown in Directory 








Specialist Compiles List Show- 
ing Name of Country, Title 
of Offices, and Location 
of Headquarters. 





J. F. Abel, specialist in foreign educa- 
tion of the Bureau of Education in the 
Department of the Interior, has compfled 
a directory of the chief educational offices 
of the various countries of the world. The 
directory, which has been issued as an 
eight-page bulletin, contains the name of 
the country, the title of the chief educa- 
tional officer and the city in which his 
office is located. 


Mr. Abel explained that the namé of 
the official not given because of the 
rapid changes in personnel of govern- 
mental departments in most countires. 
Correspondence, he stated, should be ad- 
dressed to the office rather than to the 
person holding it. ¢ 


“In many of the countries,” Mr. Abel 
said, “one office or ministry has general 
administrative powers or is the clearing- 
house for information. In others there is 
no such central authority. Each of the 
States of the Union of South Africa is 
independent in matters of elementary and 
secondary education. Higher education in 
the Union is administered by the Minister 
of Interior, Public Health and Education. 
The Provinces of Canada, the States of 
Australia, the States of the German Reich, 
and the Cantons of Switzerland have al- 
most complete autonomy in education. 


“General information about the schools 
of Canada is sometimes gathered and pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in the Ministry of Trade and Commerce 
at Ottawa. In like manner, the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics in the Ministry of State for Home 
and Territories, at Melbourne, complies 
data on education in Australia. 


“The largest school system in Germany 
is that of Prussia, administered by the 
Ministry of Sciences, Fine Arts and Pub- 
lic Instruction at Berlin. An official or- 
ganization, the Zentralinstitut fur Erzei- 
hung and Unterricht, Berlin W 35, Pots- 
dammerstrasse 120, publishes material on 
education throughout the Reich. The De- 
partment of the Interior (Department des 
Innera) at Bern occasionally gathers statis- 
tice for all the schools of Switzerland. 
‘The Archives of Swiss Public Instruction 
(Archiv fur das schweizerische Utterricht- 
swesen) is published annually under the 
auspices of the Conference of Cantonal 
School Directors by Rascher and Cie 
Zurich.” . 

Seventy-four nations and their colonies 
are included in Mr, Abel's directory, 


is 
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Branches to Tap Rich Territory 


es 
a 


Now Served by Missouri Pacific 


“Majority Report of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Finds Farmers Will Be Insured 
Against Traffic Interruptions. 


Construction of 114 miles of branch lines in the lower 


Rio Grande Valley of Texas 


By the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific 
“Company, has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The new line 


will be in territory 
Railroad lines. 


heretofore occupied almost 


exclusively by the Missouri Pacific 


on The decision, on two applications considered together, was rendered by the com- 
ymission in spite of a challenge of its jurisdiction by the State authorities of Texas, 


who were in favor of the line but 


took the position that the Interstate Commerce 


Commission was without power to decide whether the line should be built, because 
‘the line had been authorized by the company’s State charter and work had been 
started on it under authority of the Texas legislature. 


The cases also involved the question of + —— 


‘whether a competitive new line should be 
allowed in the valley where the Missouri 
Pacific system contended that it was al- 
ready rendering adequate service and that 
the volume of traffic not sufficient to 
divide between two lines and permit either 
to render profitably a high class of service 

Commissioner Woodlock, in a proposed 
report, had recommended a finding that 
public convenience and necessity do not 
require the new line and Commissioners 
‘Meyer and Hall joined with him in a dis- 
senting opinion on the ground that the 
‘traffic of the territory involved not 
sufficient to support two lines. The cases 
‘were decided on July 7. 


is 


1s 


Text of Report Prepared 


By Commissioner Esch 

The full text of the majority 
prepared by Commissioner Esch, follows: 

A proposed report was served in these 
proceedings. Exceptions were filed thereto 
and the cases were argued orally. These 
applications are related, were heard 
ether, and will be disposed of in one re 
port. All towns and counties mentioned 
are in the State of Texas unless otherwise 
andicated. 

In No. 4823, the San Antonio and Aran- 
sas Pass Railway hereinafter 
Yeferred to as the Aransas Pass, a car- 
rier by railroad subject to the Interstate 
ommerce Act, on May 9, filed an 
application under paragraph (18) of section 
1 of the act for a of public 
convenience and necessity permitting it 
te construct an extension of its existing 
line beginning at or near the present termi- 
us of its Falfurrias branch at Falfurrias, 
in Brooks County, and extending in a gen- 
erally southerly direction through the 
‘counties of Brooks and Hidalgo to the in- 
ternational boundary line between the 
United States and the Republic of Mexico 
at a practicable crossing of the Rio 
Grande. The exact location of the line is 
mot given and the names of the towns 
through which it will pass are not speci- 
fied, but it is stated that it will pass 
through or near one or more of the fol- 
owing: Donna, Edinburg, McAllen, Mis- 
sion, and Sam Fordyce, all in Hidalgo 
County. 

In No. 5005 the Aransas 
@ust 3, 1925, filed an application 
Paragraph (18) of section 1 of act for 
@ certificate of public convenience and 
mecessity permitting it to construct a line 
beginning at a connection with the line 
covered by No. 4823 at or near Edinburg 
and extending in a generally easterly and 
Southeasterly direction to or near Harlin- 
agen in Cameron County. As in No. 4823 
the exact location of this line is not given 
and the towns 
not specified. 
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The Aransas Pass is a subsidiary 
Southern Pacific Company. It has ceased 
to be an operating corporation, proper- 
ties being operated by the Galveston, Har- 
risburg & San Antonio tailway Company, 
also a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific 
Company. The proposed lines here under 
consideration will, therefore, if constructed, 
be part of the Southern Pacific System, 
and will furnish general freight, passen- 
ger, and express service. The purposes 
of the proposed construction to fur- 
nish railroad territory 
not now 
additional 
ritory 
and additional 
Southern Pacific 
Cations permission is asked 
graph (18) of section 15a to retain 
earnings from the new construction. 
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Texas Raises Question 
Of Commission’s Jurisdiction 

The State of Texas intervened for the 
Purpose of challenging our jurisdiction 
and, if that question is decided adversely 
to its contention, for the purpose of sup- 
porting the applications. 
towns, and commercial organizations in- 
gtervened in support of the applications. 
The San Antonio Southern Railway Com 
-Ppany, application certificate 
of public convenience and necessity to ex- 
tend its line from Christine, in Atascosa 
County, to the Rio Grande was denied in 
‘Proposed Extension by San Antonio South 
ern, 90 1. C. C. 608, intervened 
eguard its rights and intcrests. 
souri Pacific Railroad Company, New Or- 
deans, Texas & Mexico Railroad Company, 
‘and St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Rail 
Way Company, all parts of 
Pacific System, intervened 
#o the applications. <A 
@t which the Railroad Commission 
“FeXes was represented and at which 
interested parties were afforded an 
eportunity to be heard. 

We will first consider the jurisdictional 
’ sgueastion raised by the State of Texas. It 
as stated that in 1903 the Aransas Pass 
was by amendment of its charter author- 
iged to extend its line from its terminus, 
which at that time was Alice, in Jim 
Well County, through the territory pro- 
posed to be served by the new line now 
Bought to be constructed in No. 4823, and 
@hat, as a result of subsequent acts of the 
Texas legislature, it still enjoys the right 
wonferred upon it by the amendment of 
its charter; that the work of construction 
Was begun and completed to Falfurrias 
arid that some 14 miles of grading was 
@one south of the latter point; and that 
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the Aransas Pass has at all times intended 
to complete the construction of this line 
when it was financially able to do so. It 
is contended that as this line was pro- 


| jected prior to the effective date of para- 


graph (18) of section 1, the construction 
in question is not within our jurisdiction. 
Reliance is placed upon Public Conven- 
ience Application of T., O. & E. R. R., 67 
I. C. C. 484; Public Convenience Applica- 
554: and 
Public Convenience Application of G. P. T. 
By; 0h 3s. &. C. Fee, 

In the T.. O. &€ BEB. R. R. supra, 
we found that the construction there pro- 
posed was begun in good faith prior to the 
effective date of paragraph (18) of section 
1, was. diligently prosecuted to com- 
pletion,, and therefore did not fall 
within the jurisdiction conferred by 
paragraph The U. @ N. Ry 
supra, involved a line the construc- 
tion of which begun in 1914, 
suspended during the war, and re- 
in 1920. We found that the con- 
struction was begun in good faith prior to 
the effective date of paragraph (18) of sec- 
tion 1; that the had been prose- 
cuted with reasonable diligence under the 
circumstances, and that no certificate of 
public convenience and necessity was re- 
quired. In the G. P. T. Ry case, supra, 
decided in 1922, we found that the con- 
struction in question was begun several 
vears previously; that by 1914 considerable 
work had been done: that following 1914 
various delays encountered which 
prevented completion of the project, but 
that there was nothing to indicate that 
construction of the extension was ever 
definitely abandoned. 


Cases Cited Declared 
Not to Apply 

In the instant case it is true that the 
charter of the Aransas Pass contemplated 
its construction to a point on the Mexican 
border, and that the line was completed 
so far Falfurrias with some grading 
beyond that point, but it is also true that 
nothing further was done toward comple- 
tion of the line as originally planned for 
a period of more than 20 years. Under 
these circumstances we are of opinion that 
the project was not of a character to come 
within the principle followed in the cases 
cited and that the proposed construction 
is subject to the provisions of section 1, 


paragraph (18). 
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The construction covered by these ap- 
plications approximately 114 miles, of 
which 84 miles is the line south of Falfur- 
rias covered by No. 4823 and 30 miles the 
line east Edinburg covered by No. 
5005. A reconnaissance has been made of 
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from 


for the 
lines. 
ever, 


purpose of definitely locating the 
The country to be traversed, how- 
present relatively engineering 
and construction problems, and it is esti- 
mated that the total cost of the lines 
covered by both dockets would be some- 
in excess of four and one-half -mil- 
lion dollars. 

Traffic proposed new 
expected to consist mainly of products of 
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that 
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had 


appear 
have been with 
the effecting of a physical connection with 
the proposed lines, the interchange of 
traffic via such a connection. 

The proposed lines south from Falfur- 
rias for approximately the first 60 miles 
would traverse a semi-arid region largely 
given over to stock 
35 miles this 
territory 


or 


zsrazing. About 
distance 
with what 


which 


to of is through 


is known as 
described in 


covered 
Neuces fine sand, is 
as ‘‘a gray fine sand usually several feet 
in depth and of so incoherent 
@ nature that it moved by the 
wind unless vegetation or 
windbreaks."" While the evidence is con- 
flicting, Sandy territory is probably 
unsuited cultivation except,in a few 
limited areas, although there is a possi- 
bility that the development of irrigation 
by means of artesian wells may change this 
situation to a certain extent. Along the 
remainder of this first 60 miles farming 
is engaged in to a greater extent and the 
soil is undoubtedly fertile, owing to 
natural conditions, and especially to the 
light rainfall, it is attended by difficulties. 
As to this land also there is much conflict- 
ing evidence. It does not appear that the 
territory tributary to the first 60 miles 
of the proposed line south of Falfurrias, 
even with such development as might rea- 
sonably be expected to follow the con- 
Struction of a railroad through it, would 
be able in itself to contribute traffic suffi- 
cient to support a railroad. 

The remainder of this line and 
the line from Edinburg to Harlingen 
would lie within an irrigated section of 
the lower Rio Grande Valley, hereinafter 
referred to the Valley, which is the 
important producing section that the pro- 
posed lines are designed to tap. It is 
quite evident that the desire to reach the 
Valley is the chief actuating motive for the 
proposed construction under consid- 
eration, and it is equally evident that with- 
out the traffic which it is anticipated 
would be drawn from the Valley the pro- 
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posed lines could not be expected to show 
a profit on their operation. 


Valley Section Irrigated 
By Waters From Rio Grande 

The Valley is a strip of irregular outliné 
along the north bank of the Rio Grande. 
It is something in excess of 20 miles in 
width at its widest point and extends 
about 60 miles west from Brownsville, 
which is near its éastern extremity. The 
soil and climate are admirably adapted 
to the raising of vegetables, cotton, and 
citrus fruits, and ample water is obtained 
from the Rio. Grande through irrigation 
projects. It is estimated that about 450,- 
000 acres could be irrigated by the present 
systems. There are actually reached by 
canals at the present time about 429,00u 
acres and of these some 321,000 were cul- 
tivated in 1925 as compared with 169,000 
cultivated in 1918. It was testified that 
further irrigation projects are in  con- 
templation but they have not reached a 
state where the ultimate results can 
predicted with any degree of certainty. 
However, the land now under cultivation 
has by means yet attained the maxi- 
mum production. 

The valley is located entirely in Hidalgo 
and Cameron Counties. The population of 
these counties was about 74,000 in 1920 
and is estimated as 110,000 at the present 
time. Vegetable production in the valley 
has already reached large proportions, and 
it is destined to be one of the important 
citrus fruit producing sections of ' the 
country. It is only within the past two or 
three years that any shipments of citrus 
fruits been made, but during the 
1923-1924 season 225 carloads were shipped: 
during the 1924-1925 season, 730 carloads; 
and the estimated movement for the 1925- 
1926 season 1,200 carolads. Additional 
citrus fruit trees are being set out in large 
numbers and it estimated that in five 
when present plantings come into 
bearing, the production will be in excess 
16,000 During the 1923-1924 
vegetable shipments exceeded 12.- 
000 carloads, cabbage constituting the 
largest single The movement for 
each of these years was about double that 
of the best previous year. During the 
past 110,000 bales of cotton were 
produced. Further statistics seem to 
unnecessary. New areas are being worked 
more scientifically and efficiently. The un- 
controverted evidence is that this district 
presents most unusual opportunities for 
successful agriculture and that the limits 
of its productive possibilities are far from 
having been reached. 


Valley Said to Be Dotted 


With Prosperous Towns 

The valley is dotted with progressive and 
thriving towns, the more important of 
which are located along an excellent paved 
highway which traverses the valley from 
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; end to end, and on a paved road that leaves 


the main highway at Pharr, about 50 
miles west Brownsville, and extends 
about 10 miles north to Edinburg. 

At present railroad service to the Valley 
is furnished solely by the Missouri Pacific 
through subsidiaries, the corporate titles 
of which it unnecessary to mention. 
The main line from Houston is single 
track and runs along the Gulf coast 
through Odem and Harlingen to Browns- 
ville. A line from Harlingen, about 
miles north of Brownsville, runs west 
through the Valley cosely paralleling the 
highway above referred to, and on to Rio 
Grande total distance of approxi- 
mately 70 miles, with a branch line from 
San Juan, near Pharr, to Edinburg. An- 
other line starts at Fernando, about 12 
miles east of the main line, crosses that 
line San Benito, and runs westward 
close to the river for a total distance of 
about 70 miles and thence north about 20 
along the western edge of the ir- 

district in the Valley, through 
Monte Christo to East. Following au- 
thority granted in Construction of Line 
by St. L. B & M. Ry. 98 I. C. C. 421, 
there is now under construction a line 
running from a point a short dis- 
tance south by Raymondville and about 
20 miles north of Harlingen to a 
nection with the north end of the line 
passing through Monte Christo, with a 
branch about 6 miles long running south 
to Edinburg and another branch about 10 
long running south from a point 
junction with 
the main line. The total of the new con- 
struction is about 50 miles, all of which 
close to the irrigated section of the 
Valley, but only a small! portion is actually 
within that area. We shall, for con- 
venience, consider it as completed and in 
operation. 

The main north and south line connects 
at Robstown, about 140 miles north of 
Brownsville, with the Texas-Mexican Rail- 
way, and at Odem, about 155 miles north 
with San Antonio, 
& Gulf. The Texas-Mexican runs 
Corpus Christi Laredo through 
Alice, where it connects with the Aransas 
Pass. The San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf 
runs from Corpus Christi to San Antonio 
where it connects with the International- 
Great Northern Railroad, another part of 
the Missouri Pacific System. Since the 
hearing the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf 
has itself been absorbed into the Missouri 
Pacific System under authority of Con- 
trol of San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Ry., 
ot. Cc. SS. 
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Irrigated Lands Declared 
Near Loading Points 


South of Raymondville the Missouri Pa- 
cific operates about 300 miles of main line, 
which is nearly three times the mileage 
operated in the same territory in 1907. 
An exhibit introduced by the Missouri 
Pacific shows that there are included in 
irrigation districts in Hidalgo and Cameron 
Counties 786.88 square miles of land, and 
that there are in these districts 162.2 miles 
of main track, or 4.85 square miles of ir- 
rigable land per mile of railroad. There 
are tracks in the valley whieh have been 
set aside for the loading of fruits and 
vegetables that will accommodate 2,238 
cars. This figure includes space for 285 
cars which is adjacent to 69 loading sheds. 
Other side and industrial tracks could be 
made available for fruit and vegetable load- 
ing in case of emergency. Up to the 
present time the maximum loading of fruit 
and vegetables in one day in the valley 
has been 221 cars. 

The traffic here under consideration is 
‘of a perishable nature and moves in re- 
trigerator cars. It is desirable therefore 


! 


that it be placed under refrigeration with 
the least possible delay after it has been 
gathered. Of a total of more than 400,000 
acres of land in the valley reached by the 
canals of present irrigation systems, only 
about 30,000 acres (not all of which is fit 
for cultivation) are more than five miles 
from a Missouri Pacific loading point, and 
practically none ig more than seven miles 
from a loading point. 

The heavy shipping season from the 
valley runs for about six months from 
the middle of December to the middle of 
June, with a light and irregular move- 
ment for a month prior and subsequent 
to the period mentioned. When shipments 
commence they are handled in regular 
freight trains until they amount to about 
20 cars per day, after which special fruit 
and vegetable trains are operated, the 
number of such trains varying with the 
volume of traffic. Seventy-five cars is 
about the maximum for one of these 
trains, and three such trains are the most 
that the Missouri Pacific has ever hauled 
out of the valley in day. It is as- 
serted by the Missouri Pacific that if 
traffic from the valley were to be divided 
with another railroad the special train 
service would necessarily begun later 
and discontinued earlier on account of lack 
of traffic to justify it 

It is contended by the Southern Pacific 
that its entry into the valley would make 
available shorter one-line routes to out- 
side markets than now exist and would 
broaden the scope of distribution of the 
valley's products, especially toward the 
west The principal consuming territory 
for the valley products now to the 
north and east, and the preponderance of 
movement in these directions had already 
developed before the Missouri Pacific ac- 
quired control of the lines penetrating the 
valley. But little business has been de- 
veloped to the west, which is ascribed by 
some witnesses to competition with simi- 
lar products produced in California. From 
the western part of the valley to certain 
destinations in the direction of the prin- 
cipal movement the Southern Pacific route 
would be somewhat shorter than the Mis- 
souri Pacific, but the difference in dis- 
tance is not large in any case and to many 
of the same destinations the Missouri 
Pacific route is the short one from the 
eastern end of the valley. 
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Details Given of Service 
Now Provided in Valley 

During the past season the Missouri 
Pacific operated on a Schedule of 92 hours 
from Harlingen, where the cars are re- 
iced and trains made up, to St. Louis, Mo., 
and out of a total of 240 trains operated 
on that schedule none was late and quite 
a number were ahead of schedule time. 
Through arrangements with connecting 
lines permit wide distriction of the val- 
ley's products to all points which they 
may reasonably be expected to reach. It 
is a one-system haul by the Missouri Pa- 
cific from the valley to St. Louis, which 
is the principal distributing center, and it 
is urged that, given good service, it is an 
advantage to the shipper to have only one 
railroad and one refrigerator company to 
deal with in making shipments, effecting 
diversions, and obtaining information as 
to movements of cars, conditions of mar- 
kets, etc. Also, since the acquisition of 
the San Antonio, Uvale and Gulf by the 
Missouri Pacific, it is a one-system move- 
ment between the valley and San Antonio, 
the nearest large jobbing point, and this 
line in connection with the Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas forms a very direct route to 
Dallas and Fort Worth. 

The refrigerator company referred to is 
the American Refrigerator Transit Com- 
pany, controlled by the Missouri Pacific, 
which has made elaborate preparations 
to take care of the preservation in transit 
of shipments from the Valley. It owns 
9,247 refrigerator cars and has arrange- 
ments whereby it able to obtain as- 
sistance from other refrigerator companies 
when needed. One of the reasons urged 
by the Southern Pacific why it should be 
permitted to enter the Valley is that it 
would make available to the Valley the 
facilities of the Pacific Fruit Express Com- 
pany, which it controls, including its 30,- 
000 refrigerator’ cars. The Missouri 
Pacific, however, questions the extent to 
which this equipment would be available 
to the Valley, even if it were needed, 
owing to the fact that there is an over- 
lapping some extent of the shipping 
seasons of the Rio Grande Valley and the 
Imperial Valley in California, which is 
served exclusively by the Southern Pacific. 

The Missouri Pacific is able to take care 
of greatly business from the 
Valley. For 1925 ton-miles per mile 
of road eastbound the division from 
Harlingen to Kingsville, over which all 
traffic originating the Valley moves, 
was only 330,565. This is a low traffic 
density, and the evidence indicates that 
on other parts of the system four times 
this amount are carried safely and effi- 
ciently. The maximum number of trains 
per day operated in both directions on 
the Gulf Coast Lines, which constitute 
that portion of the Missouri Pacific Sys- 
tem immediately serving the Valley, is 21, 
and the greatest number of special fruit 
and vegetable trains ever moved on any 
day is 3. The unrefuted evidence of the 
Missouri Pacific is that a total of 40 
trains a day could easily be handled on 
its single-track line serving the Valley 
and that an increase in the Valley traffic 
to 40,000 cars per annum would not over- 
tax its facilities. Forty trains per day 
on a single-track line, however, represents 
a degree of operating efficiency that may 
be often sought but is in fact seldom 
attained and then only when operating 
facilities and methods approach perfec- 
tion. In fact it represents the maximum 
rather than average movement, and would 
in all probability not be possible on a 
section of track such as this which has 
loading tracks located every few miles. 
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Reasons Given for Entry 
Of Southern Pacific Lines 


One of the principal reasons urged for 
the entry of the Southern Pacific into the 
Valley is that it is now served by only 
one railroad, and that when this road is 
out of commission for any reason the 
Valley is left without railroad service. It 
is contended that on such occasions the 
presence of another line which could be 
used as a detour would be very valuable, 
especially during the period when the 
perishable products of the Valley were mov- 
ing to market. In the Valley itself there 
have been floods caused by overflow of 


the Rio Grande which have interfered 
with transportation to some extent. The 
Missouri Pacific has elevated certain of 
its tracks and cooperated with the counties 
in a flood control project which, it is 
hoped, will avoid these difficulties in the 
future. This section of the Gulf coast 
ig periodically visited by tropical storms 
which at times have temporerily stopped 
operation of the railroad. Other incidents 
such as the burning of bridges, drifting 
of sand over the track, withdrawal of en 
gines from the service by our inspectors, 
and car shortages have interfered with 
operation to some extent. 


Majority of Residents Reported 
As Favoring Project 

While the sentiment of the Valley as 
indicated upon this record is not unani- 
mous, a large majority, as might be ex- 
pected, favor the construction proposed. 
Witnesses who are residents in and ship- 
pers from the Valley and who appeared 
in support of the proposal to build 
other railroad into the Valley, admitted, 
however, that the service which they have 
received since the railroads serving the 
Valley have become part of the Missouri 
Pacific System has, for the most part, been 
first class. 

On behalf of the Missouri Pacific it was 
testified that large sums of money have 
been expended by it both in and out of 
the Valley in order to insure that prompt 
and efficient service: which the increasing 
perishable traffic from the Valley must 
have; that the Valley is now beginning to 
produce a volume of traffic which permits 
the rendering of such service at a profit; 
but that the volume is not sufficient to 
divide between two lines and permit either 
to profitably render that high class of serv- 
icé which is to the best interest of the Val- 
ley. Furthermore, that company calls at- 
tention to the fact that lines which are 
a part of have gone through 
the lean development 
and insists that now, 
traffic is beginning to reach a point where 
it can be handled expeditiously and. effi- 
clently by the Missouri Pacific at a profit, 
that system should not compelled to 
divide with another which not now 
needed in the Valley and has not assisted 
in its development; and that the invest- 
ment necessary to provide such a virtual 
duplication of facilities would be an un- 
jistifiable burden upon the transportation 
service. 

The applicant's estimate of freight traffic 
for the first year from and to points on 
the Falfurrias line is 5,908 cars outbound 
and 1,710 cars inbound. The expected sys- 
revenue therefrom is $807,315. The 
estimated total gross revenue from all 
traffic to accrue to the Southern Pacific 
System, including the applicant, during the 
first year of operation is $1,278,052, in- 
creasing to $2,001,020 the fifth year. These 
figures include passenger and mail reve- 
nues for the Falfurrias line only. Operat- 
ing expenses of the Falfurrias line are 
estimated at $350,196 the first year, and 
$396,668 the fifth year. System revenues 
from the Edinburg-Harlingen branch are 
estimated at $990,000 the first year, increas- 
ing to $1,700,000 the fifth year, and remain- 
ing constant thereafter. Operating ex- 
penses of that branch are estimated at 
$175,097 the first year and $198,333 the 
fifth year. 

Applicant represents that it is impossible 
to definitely estimate net revenue and net 
railway operating income to be derived 
from operation of the proposed lines. It 
assumes, however, that the operating ratio 
will be substantially the same as that of 
the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, 
which for the years 1920 to 1924, inclusive, 
averaged 83.89 per cent. The applicant 
estimates that approximately 75 per cent 
of the expected traffic of both lines will 
be developed or created by the proposed 
construction, and that the remainder will 
not actually be diverted from existing 
lines, but will be increased business which 
the existing lines might have carried but 
for the construction now proposed. 


The applicant proposes to finance the 
cost of constructing and equipping the two 
proposed lines through the issue of its 4 
per cent first mortgage gold bonds now 
in its treasury. The Southern Pacific 
Company and-or the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio Railway Company 
will advance to the applicant the neces- 
sary money to begin and carry on con- 
struction work, subject to reimbursement 
by the sale or delivery of said bonds. 
It is represented that a separate applica- 
tion will be filed with us for authority to 
issue such bonds, showing the amount 
of securities so to be issued and the terms 
of their sale or delivery. Nothing con- 
tained in this report or in the certificate 
to be issued herein shall be construed to 
authorize the issuance of any securities, 
or as a commitment on our part with re- 
spect thereto. 
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Plans to Start Construction 
30 Days After Authorization 


It planned to begin construction of 
the Falfurrias line within 30 days after 
receiving authority therefor, and to com- 
plete it within 18 months after commenc- 
ing the work. The Edinburg branch would 
be commenced within six months after the 
Falfurrias line reached Edinburg, and com- 
pleted within 18 months after construction 
is begun. 

It is undesirable if not impossible to lay 
down any general rule by which it can 
be determined whether or not certificates 
of public convenience and necessity should 
be issued for the construction of proposed 
new lines of railroad. Every case must 
be decided in the light of-its own special 
circumstances. As we see it, the salient 
features of this case are as follows: 

1. The entire territory east of Eagle 
Pass and south of the Southern Pacific, 
which is approximately as large as the 
State of Louisiana, is served almost ex- 
clusively by the Missouri Pacific, and it 
practically controls all of the crossings into 
Mexico east of Eagle Pass, being the only 
large system reaching those crossings. 

2. The construction is proposed by an 
existing railroad system, one of the largest 
in the country, with a most excellent rec- 
ord of efficiency and prosperous operation 
and with financial resources that without 
question are much more than ample for 
the construction of the new line and for 
its maintenance and for the furnishing of 
good service after it has been constructed. 

3. The project is not a new oue but 
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Permission for Construction Given 
Previously by Texas Legislature 
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Residents and Organizations in District Are Re- 
ported as Being Generally in Favor of Im- 
provements Planned. 


merely the resurrection and completion of 
a project inaugurated some 20 years ago, 
partially carried out, but never finished. 
It involves merely the extenston of a line 
of railroad which now ends at Falfurrias, 
a little settlement which obviously was 
never intended as the terminus of even a 
branch line of railroad. The proposed con- 
struction will make it possible to. operate 
with much greater advantage to all con- 
cerned this existing line of railroad. 

4. The proposed construction is simple, 
easy, and relatively inexpensive. The ad- 
dition to the railroad investment in the 
western group, or in the southwestern 
portion thereof, or even in the State of 
Texas, will be comparatively insignificant. 

5. For the greater part of the djstance 
the proposed extension will be through 
undeveloped territory 20 to 30 miles dis- 
tant from any other line of railroad. 
While this territory is apparently not 
capable of great development, it will be 
able to produce a substantial amount of 
traffic, and it is possible that it may pro- 
duce more than is generally anticipated. 
The conflicting evidence on this point 
makes confident predictions difficifit. 


Connection Suggested 
With Mexican Railroads 


6. The proposed exténsion will make 
possible a traffic connection between the 
Southern Pacific System and the Mexican 
railways which can in the future be real- 
ized, if need at relatively ex 
pense. While there is of 
such a connection and construction of the 
new line for this purpose alone would 
clearly be unwarranted, the possibility 
thus afforded for traffic interchange is en 
titled to consideration. It should be borne 
in mind that the Missouri Pacific 
practically controls the only existing gate- 
ways into Mexico between Eagle Pass and 
the seaboard. 


be. small 


no assurance 


now 


7. While at present the valley seems on 
the whole to be very well served by the 
Missouri Pacific System, the agricultural 
possibilities of the Valley are very great 
indeed. There are very few districts in 
the country which can compare with it in 
this respect. While the present develop- 
ment is extensive, no more than a begin- 
ning has been made. 

8. The traffic which the valley produces 
requires the best freight and refrigerator 
service that can be furnished. It is of the 
utmost importance to the growers that 
they should be able to reach all important 
markets with maximum expedition, with 
minimum danger of serious interruption 
of traffic, and with a service sufficiently 
flexible so that they can readily protect 
themselves against or take advantage of 
shifts in marketing conditions. Competi- 
tion in fruits and vegetables is so keen 
and markets are so easily overstocked that 
the latter consideration is of particular 
importance. 


Proposed Lines Declared 
To Assure Adequate Service 

9. The valley is now dependent upon a 
single-track line of railroad constructed 
along the Gulf coast and subject, as expe- 
rience has clearly shown, to the danger of 
interruption of service by storms and 
floods. The proposed new line of railroad 
would afford important and valuable in- 
surance against such possible interrup- 
tions which does not now exist. 

10. The Gulf Coast Lines system, which 
operated this line of railroad prior to its 
absorption into the Missouri Pacific sys- 
tem, had become a highly profitable rail- 
road system, as witness the price paid 
by the Missouri Pacific for its stock. Con- 
trol of Gulf Coast Lines by M. P. R. R., 
94 I. Cc. C. 191. It had attained this de- 
gree of prosperity prior to even the pres- 
ent development of the valley as a source 
of traffic. In view of the development 
which is in process in the valley, to say 
nothing of that which is possible, and in 
view of the advantages which the Missouri 
Pacific will possess in the valley even if 
the new line is constructed, by reason of 
the extensive ramifications of its lines 
within the irrigated district, it is most 
unlikely that the new line will seriously 
impair the earning capacity of that por- 
tion of the Missouri Pacific system which 
was formerly operated by the Gulf Coast 
Lines. 

11. The Southern Pacific system has not 
only ample financial resources for the con- 
struction of the new line and its main- 
tenance in the future, but it is admirably 
equipped, both in facilities and by experi- 
ence, for the handling of perishable traffic 
in fruits and vegetables. 


Sentiment of Residents 


Reported For Project 

12. The sentiment in the valley and in 
Texas is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
proposed construction. While this fact 
should be discounted, inasmuch pub- 
lic sentiment almost invariably favors new 
railroad construction even when clearly 
unwarranted, it is nevertheless entitled to 
In some substantial measure it is 
based on experience of benefits to be de- 
rived from the competition of rival rail- 
road systems of demonstrated strength and 
efficiency. 

13. The growth and development of the 
valley depends upon the ability of its pro- 
ducers to market their products. The con- 
struction proposed will afford shippers an 
additional supply of refrigerator equip- 
ment, will give them the benefits of com- 
petitive service, and will enable them to 
utilize the wide distribution facilities of 
the Southern Pacific system with a one- 
line haul. It will also aid in the develop- 
ment of a large territory south of Fal- 
furrias now remote from rail transporta- 
tion. 

14. The construction of the new line is 
supported by our decisions in analogous 
situations, some of them closely analogous. 
Construction of Lines by Florida Western 
& Northern R. R., 90 1. C. €. 221; Construc- 


as 


tion by Florida Western & Northern R. R, 
90 I. C. C. 528; Proposed Extension by C., 
R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 99 I. C. C. 478; Acqui- 
sition and Construction by Alamead Belt 
Line, 105 I. C. C. 349; Construction of Lines 
in Eastern Oregon, 111 I. C. C. 3. The 
last two cases involved the entry of rivals 
into fields therctofore exclusively served 
by the Southern Pacific, and the first two 
cases involved closely parallel construction 
by a competing railroa d into territory 
analogous to the Valley and already served 
by two other railroad systems. 


Conclusions Reached 


In Commission Report 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public convenience 
and necessity require the construction by 
the applicant (1) of an extension of its line 
of railroad beginning at or near the pres- 
ent terminum of its Falfurrias branch at 
or near the town of Falfurrias, Tex., and 
extending in a general southerly direction 
through Brooks and Hidalgo Counties, 
Texas, to the international boundary line 
between the United States and Mexico at 
a practicable crossing of the Rio Grande; 
and (2) of a branch line of railroad extend- 
ing from a connection with the line above 
described at or near Edinburg, Hidalgo 
County, in a general easterly and south- 
easterly direction to a point at or near 
Harlingen, Cemeron County, Texas, as de- 
scribed in the applications. In our opin- 
the matters of record do not justify 
the grant of permission to restain excess 
earnings and such requests will be denied 
An appropriate certificate and order will 
be issued. 

Taylor, Commissioner, concurring: 

The evidence seems to show that the 
construction of a line from Falfurrias, 
Tex., to the outskirts of the Rio Grande 
valley will result in at least some develop- 
ment of this territory, and while the traffic 
thus created may not be sufficient to jus- 
tify building a railroad line for its trans- 
portation needs, such a road will certainly 
do much toward its development. My 
conclusions, however, find sufficient justi- 
fication resting alone upon the traffic nee- 
essities of that part of. the Rio Grande 
valley concerned. 

Section 1, paragraph (19) of the act re- 
quires that “the commission shall cause 
notice thereof to be given to and a copy 
filed with the governor of each State in 
which such additional or extended line of 
railroad is proposed to be constructed or 
operated” and that “notice shall also be 
published for three consecutive weeks in 
some newspaper of general circulation in 
each county in or through which said line 
of railroad is constructed or operates.’ 
I believe that the application for a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity, 
mM regard to which the notice required by 
law has been given to the State and the 
people in the territory affected, and which 
has been joined in, as the record shows, 
by a large majority of more than 100,000 
people and by the officers of a sovereign 
State, creates a state of facts which, of 
itself alone, is highly presumptive of the 
existence of the necessity and convenience 
of the public. 


ion 


Productivity of Land 
Reviewed by Mr. Taylor 


Further than this, that part of the Rio 
Grande Valley, for which additional rail 
transportation facilities are desired, con- 
sists of at least 450,000 acres of land sub- 
ject to irrigation through the artificial 
overflow of the waters of the Rio Grande. 
The record shows that this land has the 
highest degree of fertility, with a potential 
productive capacity equivalent to a car- 
load of traffic annually per acre, equal, as 
a traffic-producing territory, to about 10,- 
000,000 acres of ordinary agricultural land 
devoted to raising cotton, wheat, corn, or 
other standard agricultural products. The 
record shows that nearly 3,000,000 citrus 
fruit trees were planted tn this valley prior 
to July 1, 1925, from which it was esti- 
mated that, in five years, at least 16,000 
carloads of fruit would be produced. This 
estimate did not, of course, include the 
product of trees which would be planted 
after July 1, 1925, and which would periodi- 
cally come into bearing. Other products 
of this valley are cabbage, potatoes and 
other early vegetables of a similar perish- 
able nature. From one county alone it 
was shown that néarly 2 per cent of the 
entire nation’s production of garden truck, 
which covers important articles of food 
of general consumption, are now grown in 
this area, and this production is subject 
to an expansion only limited by the mar- 
kets it may be able to reach. 

The greatest benefit that can come to 
any farmer is to have his markets so 
widened that his products can be readily 
and advantageously disposed of; and for 
these productions of a highly perishable 
character, no facilities for transportation, 
between the farm and the ultimate con- 
sumer, can be considered entirely adequate, 
which do not represent 100 per cent of 
efficiency, both with respect to methods 
of transportation and the widest possible 
range of territory which can be directly, 
economically and speedily reached. It is 
my belief that this 100 per cent efficiency 
in transportation, . so necessary to the 
proper handling of this class of traffic, 
cannot be created without the element of 
competition being involved. The grant- 
ing of the right to the Southern Pacific 
to build into the Rio Grande Valley will 
furnish to that remarkably productive ter- 
ritory the additional and essentially neces- 
sary facilities of transportation which this 
territory needs, and will create a tremen- 
dous widening of the area of consuming 
markets reached both by the direct rails of 
this great, corporation and by its immedi- 
ate connections. 

The full text of the majority re- 
port and of the dissenting report will 

be continued in the issue of July 3@. 
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Wool at Low Price | Too Wet in Some; 





Department of Agriculture Ex- 
pects World Market to Con- 
trol Values of Domestic 
Product. 





Wool prices may continue near their 
present level for some time, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates in its sheep 
and wool outlook just issued. 

Any in mill takings in this 
country would probably strengthen domes- 
tic prices, but there is-nothing in the for- 
eign situation to indicate any material 
change from present levels of London 
prices, it is pointed out. 


increase 





General business activity has shown a 
slight tendency to slacken up and this 
may effect lamb prices. Manufacturing 


activity is, however, now abnormally low. 
Sheep and Wool Prospects. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
July Sheep And Wool Outlook. 


The sheep industry in this country is 
on the increasing side of the production 
cycle. 


A 10 per cent increase in the 1926 lamb 
crop is indicated by the lamb survey, but 


with ihe present demand outlook, lamb 
prices during the next 12 months may 
average only slightly lower than during 


the last 12. 
While prices for wool may continue near 
their present levels for some time, there 
are no present indications of a return to 
the high prices of the end of 192 
Lambs—Supply Situation: The 
crop of 1926 indicated as 10 per 
larger than that of 1925 the lamb 
survey of the department. Such an in- 
crease would be equivalent to about 2,000,- 
000 head of lambs. 
The increase all 
“‘western” sheep States. 





lamb 
is cent 


by 


in the so-called 
The lamb crop in 
is shown 


is 


the ‘native’? lamb States as a 
little smaller than last year. 
While all of the western States show a 


larger lamb crop this year than last, the 
largest increases are in the States from 
which the largest shipments of feeder 
lambs usually come and especially in the 
southwestern States. 

These figures indicate a considerable in- 
crease in the total supply of lambs to be 
sold during the last half of 1926 over the 
same period last year or any year since 
1921. How much this increase will affect 
supplies at central markets depends on 
the local demand in the west for ewe 
lambs for breeding and the movement of 
feeding lambs direct to feedlots. 

Few contracts have been made to date 
for feeder lambs in Colorado and western 
Nebraska, where the greater part of direct 
shipments go, but feed prospects are quite 
promising and from this standpoint the 
feeder demand from these areas should 
be larger than last year. 

Present crop conditions in the Corn Belt, 
while below this date a year ago, indicate 
no shortage of feeds that should curtail 
Hog supplies 
are indicated as no larger than last year 
and a decrease in available supplies of 
feeding cattle is not unlikely. 

Because of the continued drought over 
a large area west of the Continental Di- 
vide, range feed prospects for the coming 
winter are much below last year, and this 
may result in much closer marketing 
of lambs and culling of old ewes than last 
year, when feed supplies were plentiful 
and the local demand for breeding stock 
was keen. In most range areas east of 
the Divide present conditions promise 
abundant feed supplies for the coming 
winter and no forced marketings on ac- 
count of lack of feed are anticipated. 

Supplies of slaughter lambs for the next 
half year will be larger than for the cor- 
responding period last year. For the crop 
year June 1, 1926 May 31, 1927, lamb 
slaughter will probably be materially 
larger than for the crop year ended May 
31, 1926. 

The slaughter from now until December 
1 will depend to considerable extent upon 
the feeder demand, many western 
lambs go either for slaughter or for feed- 
ing according to whether killers or feeders 
will pay the most for them. With a large 
supply of feeders it seems likely that 
heavy-weight feeding lambs will dis- 
criminated against and many of this kind 
that were bought by feeder buyers last 
fall will go to killers this year. 

Consumers Demand Good. 

Demand Situation.—Consumers’ demand 
for dressed lamb during the first half of 
1926 continued at the same high-level that 
characterized 1925. This is ascribed to the 
high prices for most other meats and ac- 
tive Business conditions. Increased quan- 
tities of lamb were consumed at dressed 
prices averaging only slightly below those 
of last year. On the other hand, the price 
of live lambs averaged about $1.50 below 
last year, largely to the lower pelt 
values, 


to 
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be 
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Although employment has been good and 
pay rolls maintained at high levels, gen- 
eral industrial activity has shown a slight 
tendency to slacken since March. 

While it is possible that be 
only moderate mid-year in 
business activity such as characterized the 
last two years, the fact that there has 
been a concurrent weakness in the whole- 
sale price level makes it seem probable 





there will 


a recession 


that during the next 12 months there may | 


be some reduction from the high level of 
the last 18 months. 

Lamb Price Outlook—Factors that may 
influence prices for the 1926 lamb crop 
unfavorably are the indicated increase of 
10 per cent in the size of the crop, a prob- 
able downward tendency in hog. prices 
next spring, and a possible slackening in 
business activity. Favorable factors are 
the prospective reduction in cattle slaugh- 
ter for the next 12 months, and high hog 
prices through 1926. 

If the indicated 
crop results in 
limb shiughter, 
the 
for the 
of the 
unexpected 
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Too Dry in Others 


Crop Bulletin Also Notes Corn 
in Many Sections Has Been 
Damaged by Dryness. 








Unfavorable weather for cotton in many 
sections during the past week was reported 
by the Weather Bureau in its crop bulletin, 
issued July 28. Some important corn sec- 
tions need rain, it was stated, while in the 
North Pacific States creeks which never 
failed before are now dry. The full text 
of the bureau's bulletin follows: 

Cooler weather overspread the North- 
western States about the beginning of the 
week, but it continued warm in all central 
and eastern portions of the country, where 
an unusually severe heat wave prevailed. 
Temperatures were especially high in the 
Atlantic Coast States and Appalachian 
Mountain districts, with maxima of 100 
to 104 degrees reported from nearly all first 
order stations in the Atlantic area from 
Georgia to Maine, except at a few points 
along the coast. They were above 100 de- 
grees also at a number of points in the 


North-Central States, but, as a rule, did 
not exceed 95 degrees in the South, ex- 


cepting the Southeast; in fact, the weathr 
persisted generally cool in the Southwest. 
During the latter part of the week there 
was a reaction to much lower temperature 
over the eastern portion of the country, 


with pleasant weather prevailing quite 
generally. 

The temperature for the week, as a 
whole, was above normal from the Mis- 


sissippi Valley eastward, and decidedly so 
over the interior of this area 
where the weekly means averaged from 3 
to as much as 7 degrees above normal, and 
in the north Atlantic section where the 
plus departures ran as high as 6 degrees 
locally. Between the Miss ssippi Valley 
and Rocky Mountains the week was cooler 
than normal, especially over a north-south 
belt just east of the Rocky Mountains 
where the minus departures were from 4 
to 6 degrees. To the westward there was 
about normal warmth. 

In the Southwest showers were frequent 
during the week, and were rather per- 
sistent in the extreme Southeast, while 
the first half had widespread rains over 
Northern States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Otherwise, rainfall, in general, was 
decidedly local in character, but with con- 
siderable cloudiness prevailing. West of 
the Rocky Mountains there was an excess 
of sunshine and very littie precipitation. 

The geographic distribution of rainfall 


sections 


ee 
lamb prices from month to month, as in 
the past, will depend largely upon the 
extent to which the marketings are con- 
centrated in individual months. 

W6ol—Prices of wool at London, which 
been decifning since 1924, have be- 

steadier, and for the few 
months prices for the finer grades have 
been fairly stable. 

In 1925 world wool production, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Commerce, 
was about 2 per cent larger than in 1924, 
but stocks both in producing and in con- 
suming countries are generally reported 
to be lower on June 30 than a year ago. 

The total number of sheep in 16 coun- 
tries reporting at the beginning or in the 
summer of 1925 was per cent larger 
than in 1924 and 7 per cent larger tha® 
in 1923. The number in these countries 
in 1925, however, was still 7 per cent be- 
low pre-war. 

With the present unfavorable weather 
conditions in Australia and other Southern 
Hemisphere countries, there are no indi- 
cations that the 1926 wool production will 
be any larger than in 1925. 

In France, where wool manufacturing 
activity has been high, stabilization of the 
currency would probably tend to reduce 
demand temporarily. In Germany mill 
consumption may be expected to continue 


had 
past 
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to increase. 

In the United Kingdom, where the coal 
strike has impeded the textile industry, 
a settlement of the strike would probably 
tend to increase demand for wool. There 
is nothing in the foreign situati6n to in- 
dicate any material change from present 
levels in London prices during the next 
few months. 

Wool prices in the United Stats, after 


i strengthening somewhat during the last 


quarter of 1925, dropped materially in the 
early part of 1926. ; 

In June average Boston prices for vari- 
ous grades of grease wool ranged from 
8 cents below those of year pre- 
vious. Domestic wool prices at present 
are materially below London prices 
the tariff differential. 

Domestic wool manufacturing, which 
showed some increase in activity in late 
1925, dropped off in the early months of 
1926 until in May it was nearly as low 
as in the middle of 1924, the lowest point 
for three years. Recent reports, however, 
indicate some increase in activity in June. 

While domestic stocks of wool ure some- 
what larger than a year ago, they are 
not burdensome. The 1926 clip in 
this country was about 5 per cent greater 
than in 1925, but domestic production has 
only a slight effect upon domestic wool 
prices; world wool prices, the level of 
domestic demand, and the rate of wool 
consumption ordinarily are much more 
important factors in the domestic price. 

General business activity in the United 
States has been at an unusually high 
level during the past 18 months. © There 
are indications of an immediate im- 
provement in demand for wool in this 
country outside of the fact that manu- 
facturing activity is abnormally low and 
that the recent check in the decline in 
wool prices is apparently encouraging more 
confidence, 

Domestic prices are so low in relation 
to London prices that it is not likely they 
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would be unfavorably affeeted by minor 
ehanges in world prices. Any increase in 
mill takings in this country weuld prob- 
ably strengthen domestic prices. 

While wool prices may continue near 
their present levels for some time, there 
are no present indicatjons of a return 


to the high prices of the end of 1924, 
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Grain 





for the week was decidedly spotted, with 
a number of local areas east of the Rocky 
Mountains having generous amounts, while 
in others they were very light. Excessive 
rains occurred in southern Florida, with 
Miami reporting 6.7 inches for the week, 
while generous fairly heavy falls were 
reported in most places in the Mississippi 
Valley from Cairo south, in the South- 
west, at many places in the Atlantic coast 
area, and over parts of the northern Plains. 
West of the Rocky Mountains rainfall 
was again inappreciatble quite generally. 

While rainfall during the week was 
spotted, as a rule, many areas of consid- 
erable extent had timely and _ beneficial 
showers and, at the same time, warmer 
weather over the eastern half of the coun- 
try promoted rapid growth wherever soil 
moisture was sufficient. Showers were es- 
pecially helpful in the North-Central States, 
extending well southward over the Great 
Plains, and also in the Lake region and 
much of the middle Atlantic area. Rain 
was still needed, however, in some interior 
valley States, particularly in the southern 
portions of Indiana and Illinois, southern 
Missouri, and parts of western Kentucky. 
There was also need for more moisture 
in much of the central Great Plains and 
in the interior of the Southeastern States. 
In parts of the Southwest frequent rains 
were unfavorable for some crops, especially 
cotton, and some damage resulted to grain 
in shock. 

Over the far Northwest the continued 
absence of rain was detrimental to grow- 
ing crops, except where irrigated, and at 


the same time the water supply has run 
low in many places. It was especially 
dry in the North Pacific States where 


springs and creeks are reported as failing. 
The weather was generally favorable for 
arm work, except in parts of the South- 
west where there was 
by rain.” 


some interruption 


Winter Wheat Nearly All Harvested. 

Small Grains—The harvest of winter 
wheat has been practically completed, ex- 
cept in some late districts of the North 
and West, and threshing made favorable 
progress during the week. 
ditions were generally 
latter work, except for 
shock damage by 
Southwest. 
in much 


Weather con- 
favorable for the 
some delay and 
rains in parts of the 
Spring wheat ripened rapidly 
of the belt, and harvest made 
good advance in the extreme southern por- 
tion. Harvest was begun in Minnesota, 
and some early fields were cut in North 
Dakota. Showers were beneficial for late 
spring wheat in the latter State, but con- 
tinued dry weather was unfavorable 
Montana, though the lower 
were helpful. 

Oats were ripening in the Kast north- 
ward to Pennsylvania, and in the central 
valleys harvest was in progress to the 
western lower Lake region and southern 
Minnesota. Late rice. made excellent 
growth in Louisiana, but there was too 
much moisture for the early crop, which 
is maturing; progress and condition were 
very good in Texas. Grain sorghums made 
good to excellent advance in Oklahoma, 
while satisfactory progress was reported 
in southern and eastern Kansas, but poor 
elsewhere in that State. Flax was bene- 


fited by showers in the Central-Northern 
States. 


in 
temperatures 


Rain Needed for Corn. 

Corn.—Showers benefited corn over most 
Sections of the belt, but in some areas of 
considerable extent moisture was insuffi- 
cient, and, at the same time, the crop was 
in a critical stage of growth. - Warmer 
weather over the central and eastern por- 
tions of the belt was very helpful wher- 
ever it was not too dry. In the upper 
Ohio Valley and the northern portions of 
Indiana and Illinois progress of the crop 
was generally good to excellent, but rain 
was still needed over the southern portions 
of the last-named States, as well as in 
parts of western Kentucky. Hot winds 
and drought were damaging in much of 
Iowa, with about half -the State too dry. 
More moisture was also needed in south- 
ern Missouri, and much of Kansas and 
Nebraska, but rains the latter part of the 
week in the last-named States were help- 
ful. In the Southwest, from southern Kan- 
Sas southward, the progress of the crop 
was fair to excellent, with soil moisture 
generally ample. 

Cotton.—In general, the weather during 
the week was unfavorable for cotton be- 
cause of too much rain in the western part 
of the belt and a lack of moisture in some 
more or less limited areas of the interior 
east. Higher temperatures from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley eastward, however, 
favorable, except in the dry localities. 

In North Carolina progress varied from 
poor to very good, and in South Carolina 
was mostly poor with 
ding in the drier 


were 


considerable shed- 
up-State sections. In 
Georgia there was slight improvement in 
fruit as a result of warmer weather, but 
it was still generally poor, principally be- 
cause of flea damage. Reports of rather 
poor fruiting continued also from Ala- 
hama and Mississippi, and rain Was needed 
in parts of Tennessee. 
Cotton Progressing In Arkansas. 

In Arkansas progress was fair to very 
sections where fre- 

While there was 


good, except 
quent occurred, 
rather too much moisture and cloudiness 
for best results in Louisiana. In Okla- 
homa frequent rains caused rank growth 
and poor fruiting on heavy land, with 
weevil and flea infestation increasing. In 
Texas plants grew rapidly and are too 
rank in places, but general condition con- 
tinues fair to very good, with the weather 
favorable in the south where picking made 
good advance. Plants are fruiting only 
fairly well, but, on the whole, insect dam- 
age has been rather small. 

tanges, Pastures, and Livestock.—Pas- 
‘tures need rain generally in the East and 
in much of the Great Plains area. Ranges 
are dry in the Great Basin and the North- 
west. The weather during the past week 
was generally excellent for haying east 
of the Mississippi and this work 
progressed rapidly elsewhere. 


in some 
rains 


River, 
Cattle were 
being marketed early in some western 
districts due to unfavorable: weather caus- 
ing shortage of the water supply and re- 
ducing the Livestock still 
mostly fair to excellent. 


Miscellaneous 
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Crops. 





Sweet potatoes 
made fair to good progress in the South- 
{ 








from the Southwest. 
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east wherever moisture was_ sufficient. 
Potatoes did well in the Northern States 
with showers beneficial in New England; 
there was some local report of blight in 
the Ohio Valley. They were injured in 
the Great Plains area by drought, and 
unfavorable weather caused poor reports 
Truck is mostly fair 


to good in the Gulf States, but hot 
weather was unfavorable in the western 
Carolinas. Tobacco curing is nearing 


completion in Georgia; dry weather in the 
Ohio/Valley and Tennessce caused some 
wilting. Sugar cane made rapid growth 
in Louisiana and is fair to good elsewhere. 
Sugar beets are satisfactory in the Lake 
region, but only poor in Utah due to dry 
weather and insect pests; elsewhere they 
are generally good. 
Conditions Summarized. 

Special Telegraphic Summaries (based on 
numerous reports collected at the offices 
named). 

New England.—Boston: Light to moder- 
ate showers during helped tobacco 
and made good growing conditions for pota- 


week 


toes and sweet corn Cranberry bloom 
heavy; beginning to set, but bogs back- 
ward. 


New York.—Ithaca: Only light showers, 
and rain much needed in most sections. 
Weather excellent for haying. 
what better than expected. 
barley turning. Pastures 
Corn improving, but 
fair. 

New Jersey.—Trenton: Brief excessive 
heat, with ample rain and sunshine, 
rapid grewth of 
which are fine? Oats ripening. Pota- 
toes very good; digging increasing. Or- 
chard fruit picking commencing. 

Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia: Heavy rains 
in central and east and light to moderate 
in west; intensely hot first four days and 
seasonable thereafter. Wheat harvest 
finished \and some threshing done. Oats 
ripening; corn doing well. and 
meadows improving, southwest 
where drought severe 

Maryland and Delaware.—Baltimore: 
High temperatures and light to heavy rain- 
fall beneficial. Corn good to excellent; 
tasseling and _ silking: forming in 
Wocester County. Oat harvest well under 
“way, except in mountains. Late potatoes 
doing well. Tomatoes, sweet potatoes, and 
truck crop good. good, except 
some damage from wildfire. 

Heat Helps Virginia Peanut Crop. 

Virginia.—Richmond: High temperatures 


Crops some- 
Oats argl 
mostly poor. 
condition 


poor to 


caused 


corn and vegetables, 


Pastures 
except in 


ears 


Tobacco 


unfavorable in most sections; copious to 
heavy showers in western portion of Tide- 
water last of week where crops good to 
excellent. tain needed in Great Valley, 
most of middle Virginia, and extreme 
southeast. Favorable for fruit in north- 
west. Warm weather favorable for 
peanuts and cotton: rain much needed. 
North Carolina.—Raleigh: Highest tem- 
peratures in 40 years in interior first part 


of week unfavorable for pastures, mead- 
ows, and most crops and causing con- 


siderable damage to corn and tobacco, but 
followed by beneficial rains in central and 
portions of east; rain badly needed in west. 
Progress of cotton varies from poor to 
very good; general advance fair. \ 

South Carolina.—Columbia: Warm, with 
only light generally detrimental. 
Progress of cotton poor; condition fair, but 
consderable shedding in dry sections: first 
open bolls observed at Orangeburg on 23d: 
hopper complaints increasing; weevil dam- 
age still negligible. Both old and young 
upland corn considerable firing 
where moisture scant. Minor ground crops 
improved generally, except in northwest. 


rains, 


shows 


Georgia.—Atlanta: Showers very irreg- 
ularly distributed and northeast still suf- 
fering from drought. Growth of cottton 
poor to fair; fruiting slightly improved due 
to warm weather, but still generally poor 
because of damage by flea; weevil increas- 
ing in wet areas; bolls opening in numer- 
ous southern counties. Corn maturing 
rapidly in south where condition very 
good, but upland crop in north very poor. 
Curing tobacco nearing completion. 

Cotton Opening in Florida. 
Florida.—Jacksonville: 
condition of cotton very good; opening 
freely. in some localities of west; weevil 
inactive, except where frequent local rains. 
Cane, peanuts, and sweet potatoes fair to 
good; rain needed locally on some uplands. 


Progress and 


Preparing seed beds for fall truck. Citrus 
mostly good; some complaint of local 
splitting. 


Alabama.—Montgomery: Week averaged 
somewhat warm; scattered showers help- 
ful, but insufficient in some sections. Corn, 
sweet potatoes, pastures, truck, and minor 


crops fair to good where moisture suffi- 
cient: mostly poor elsewhere. Progress 
and condition of cotton -mostly fair to 


good; fruiting fuirly well locally in south- 
west, but complains of poor fruiting in 
many localities of nearly all sections; open- 


ing in extreme southwest; weevil quite 

numerous; hoppers less active. 
Mississippi.— Vicksburg: Frequent local 

showers. Cultivation and growth ef cotton 


generally fair, but somewhat = scanty 
squares and bloom; weevil increasing with 
damage locally moderate, but mostly slight. 
Progress of corn poor to fair; needing rain 
in extreme east and many localities else- 
where. Progress of pastures mostly fair. 
Louisiana.—New Orleans: Frequent 
light to moderate rains, with considerable 
cloudiness, somewhat unfavorable for cot- 
ton, causing some shedding and increased 
weevil activity: hopper situation improved; 
growth of stalks excellent, but not fruit- 


ing well. Corn benefited by rains. Cane 
making rapid growth; much laid by. Late 
rice made excellent progress, but too much 
rain for maturing early rice; fruit, and 


minor crops doing well. 

Threshing Completed in Texas. 
Texas.—-Houston: Frequent showers; too 
much in portions of central and northeast. 
Threshing about completed. Progress and 
condition of pastures, corn, rice, and minor 
crops verysgood. Growth of cotton excel- 
lent; too rank in places; condition fair to 
very weather conditions 
favorable in extreme south, where picking 
made fruiting fairly 
well generally: flen and other insect dam- 


good; most 


good progress; only 


age slight, although some increase in leat 
worms. 

Oklahoma.—Oklahoma City: Cool, with 
moderate to excessivé rainfall general. 





Progress and condition of corn fair to ex- 
celient; early practically made. Progress 
of cotton poor to very much 
moisture causing rank growth of plants 
and poor fruiting on heavy lands; 
and flea hopper infestation increasing, but 
no damage yet; some damage to 
wheat and oats in shock by rain, 
Arkansas.—Little Rock: Progress of cot- 
ton fair to very good, except some locali- 
ties where poor due to frequent showers 
and increasing weevil; little damage dur- 
ing week by hopper and tarnish bug; 
shedding in few localities, but blooming 
rapidly elsewhere. Progress of corn fair 
to excellent, except in north-central, where 
injured by dryness. Light to good rains 
in most portions favorable for all other 


good; too 


weevil 


serious 


crops. 

Tennessee.—Nashville: Heat and general 
dryness resulted in progress of 
ton and corn. Condition of cotton 
in Hardeman and Haywood Counties and 
fair in Lauderdale and Shelby Counties. 
Early corn will mature without more rain. 
Tobacco stood drought but had 
gun to wilt somewhat. Second crop 
potatoes coming. 


poor cot- 


poor 


be- 


of 


well, 


Kentucky.—Louisville: 
rather high; 
lieved drought in west, except some dis- 
tricts of immediate lower Ohio Valley, 
where early corn deteriorating. Progress 
and condition of and very 
good in east where moisture sufficient dur- 
ing week in 


Temperatures 


moderate to heavy rains re- 


tobacco corn 


most localities; much com- 
plaint of injury to early corn in driest 
places in west from firing and curling. 


Late crop tobacco irregular; reaching top- 
ping stage. 

Hail Destructive in West Virginia. 

West Virginia —Parkersbure: Unusually 
warm until Saturday; light to moderate 
rain; destructive hail locally. Corn rapid 
growth and fair to good generally; tasseled. 
Potatoes nearly ripe; fair to excellent, but 
some fields blighting. Much hay 
cut. Pastures only fair. 

Ohio.—Columbus: Weather 
harvesting, haying, and 
but too dry in many sections 
for growing crops and pastures. Progress 
und condition of to excellent; 
coming into tassel. Cutting wheat 
pleted; good progress in threshing under 
highly favorable conditions. Outs much 
improved; beginning to ripen. Fruit drop- 


and oats 


generally 
favorable 
threshing, 


for 


corn fair 


com- 


ping considerably. Tobacco growing 
nicely. 

Indiana.—Indianapolis: Some good local 
showers in north an@ south. Little in- 
terruption to farm operations, wheat evt- 


ting finished in north 
in south. Gat cutting 
some thresh‘ ig 


and bulk threshed 
past central, where 
Corn imorovel locaiiy an 








south wita seme good ra » and growth 
generally ¢ in centra, and very gool to 
e: cellent (4 m.uen vf porn where amyse 
moisture; cro needing rain extensively 


in central and south where stasseling and 
some silkiis 

Illinois.—Springfield: Goo* rains general 
in north and locally in ecencral and south: 





rain needed badly for corn in places in 
central and muci. of south. Progress of 
corn excellent in north but late: begin- 
ning to tassel; some firiigz in south. Cut- 
ting wheat about dune in north; thresh- 
ing in central end south. LIlaying nearly 
completed. Onis injured bs rust and in- 


sects; harvest begun in north. 
Rains Benefit Crops in Michigan. 
Michigan.—Lansing: Excessive wa-emth 
at beginning of week, but moderate since. 
General and moderate to heavy rain of 
great benefit to all growing crops. Corn, 
pastures, beans, potatoes, and beets es- 
pecially benefited and now growing rap- 
idly, but more moisture needed most see- 
tions. Wheat and rye nearly all harvested 
in southern half, and oats and bariey be- 
ing cut. 
- Wisconsin.—Milwaukee: Generous, timely 


rains relieved drought in most sections. 
Corn improved considerably, but much 


unevens Late oats and spring wheat in- 
jured by heat. tye, winter wheat, barley, 
and early oats harvests in progress; near- 
ing completion in extreme south and west. 
*astures mostly short. 
to good. 


Minnesota.—Minneapolis: 


Minor crops fair 


Progress of 
corn very good; condition fair to very good 
on heavy soils, but generally poor on light 
soils; silking and tasseling short. Spring 
wheat to ripen and 
cutting uneven, but 
mostly well filled. 
fair. Pas- 


and oats beginning 
begun; both 
poor with heads not 
potatoes poor, but late 


tures short and brown. 


crops 
Early 


Iowa.—Des Moines: Good rains in west- 
central central and extreme 
southeast counties, but half of State still 
seriously needs rain. Corn damaged by hot 
winds and drought; condition averages fair, 
though poor in large areas; tasseling short, 
and early silks scorched and 
firing on general 
proaching. harvest 
pleted and 


and some 


considerable 

uplands; 

Oat 
threshing 


pollination 
generally 
begun. 
threshing progressing rapidly. 
Missouril.—Columbia: 
few good rains, but 
and dry. Excellent 
and harvest. In 
generally 
southern 


ap- 
com- 
Wheat 


Local showers and 
of 


Wheat 


most week clear 


for threshing 


half 


progress 


hay northern corn 
tasseling 


in 


and 
half on lowlands, 
but elsewhere poor and curling and firing: 
generally in silk stage. 
erally. 


very 
good: fair 
tains needed gen- 


Kansas.—Topeka: Good rains in eastern 
third and extreme south; elsewhere dry. 
Corn silking in eastern third and southern 
counties; scattered reports of roasting-ear 
stage in southeast; progress during week 
very good in southern counties; elsewhere 
at standstill. Third of alfalfa slow 
starting. Many reports of fall plowing, but 
ground too dry. 

Heat Damages Gore in Nebraska. 

Nebraska.—Lincoln: - Considerable dam- 
age to corn by warm, dry weather first 
half of week; condition improved second 
half by rains and cooler; condition gen- 
erally poor to fair; tasseling general. 
tures dry. Potatoes injured. 

South Daketa.—Huron: 
moderate; beneficial rainfall 


crop 


Pas- 


Temperatures 


over most of 
State, though more needed in some areas, 
Favorable for grains, 
many fields will 
not benefited corn, 
but Flax, pota- 


toes, alfaifa, meadows, and pastures bene- 


harvesting small 
rapidly; 
Rain greatly 
needs more locally. 


advanced 
eut. 


which 
be 


crop 


Public Lands 
for Cotton in Many 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Districts 





Creeks in Northwest 
Failing for First Time 





Lack of Rain in Several States 
Hurting Ranges and Live- 
stock Is Being Sold. 








fited by 

in some 
North 

vorable 


rain, but need further moisture 
areas, 

Dakota.—Bismarck: Weather fa- 
for flax, and late 
small grains prevailed in all sections. Rye 
harvest well advanced; spring wheat, oat, 
barley, and spelt harvests begun, 
of corn excellent. Progress of late spring 
wheat fair to very good. 


and 


corn, potatoes, 


Progress 


Pastures, ranges, 


timely 


meadows greatly benefited by 


showers. 
Montana.—Helena: 


some oats and wheat cut for hay. 


Harvest progressing: 
Spring 
wheat ripeniftg fast; ready for cutting lo- 
eally. Continued dry weather unfavorable 
for growing crops, but cooler spell helped 
most unripe grain. Late-sown small grains 
damaged and suffering for rain; summer 
fallowed grain fair to good. Corn 
rain. Pastures and ranges very dry; 
stock maintaining fair to excellent 
dition. 


needs 
live- 
con- | 





W yoming.—Cheyenne: Moderate temper- 
atures; dry, except good showers in south- 


east. Range good in south and west, but 
drying locally elsewhere. Livestock good. 
Favorable for haying, and harvesting win- 
ter wheat and rye. Too dry for corn, ex- 
cept in east. Potatoes and sugar beets 
good generally. - 
Colorado, - Denver: Grain harvesting 
well along; winter wheat done and some 


being threshed. Corn doing well. Carmen 
peaches and apricots being picked in west. 
Second cutting of alfalfa general. Sugar 
under irrigation and doing well. 
Pastures and ranges good; livestock very 


good, 


beets 





tain Needed in New Mexico. 
New Mexico.—Santa Fe: Scattered 
showers favorable, although more general 
showers are needed in many districts. Dry 
range browning, but crops, range, and live- 
stock generally 
dition. Harvest 
completion; 
corn, 


in good to excellent 
of winter 
spring wheat, 
sorghums, 


con- 
wheat nearing 
oats, barley, 
beans, broomecorn, and 
cotton/doing well. 

Arizona.—Phoenix:, Rainfall over graz- 
ing moderate to’ heavy, relievin 
water situation in south; condition of live- 


areas g 


stock, range, and water in north generally 
good. Fire hazard much reduced. Condi- 
tion and progress of cotton good; few 


bales ginned in Yuma section. 
potatoes poor. 


Dry-land 





Utah.—Salt Lake City: Warm, dry week 
generally; everything needs rain, though 
most crops fairly good. Livestock doing 


well, but low range quite dry. Grain har- 
vest progressing with ideal weather. Sugar 


beets still fair or poor account drought 
and pests. Alfalfa seedqdoing well. Second 
haying progressing. Tomatoes mostly 


poor account blight. 

Nevada.—Reno: Continued dry; tempera- 
tures near normal. Humidity low and fire 
hazard high. Irrigated crops fair to good. 
Wild hay crop light. 
falfa and potatoes suffering in some locali- 
ties because of water shortage. Karly 
shipment of cattle and sheep due dry 
range. 

Idaho.—Boise: Opened 
hot; rain break 
general. Irrigated crops, 
doing well where water still available. 
Good harvest weather. Haying, grain 
harvest, and threshing made rapid prog- 
Fruit doing well. Range dry, bu& 
feed adequate in most localities and range 
stock fat. 

Creeks Dry in Waspington. 

Washington.—Seattle: tainless, except 
on temperatures about normal. 
Drought intensified and springs and creeks 
dry that never failed before. Cattle being 
marketed locally in account short 
ranges. High forest fire hazard continues 
in Wheat cutting finished in 
earlier sections. Irrigated crops excellent. 

Oregon.—Portland: Moderate to high 
day temperatures; no precipitation, except 
on immediate coast. Absence of moisture 
preventing proper development of various 
staples. Springs and wells becoming dry. 
Low humidity in east, but more favorable 
in west; forest fire situation somewhat im- 
proved, Wintdr wheat harvest well along. 

California—San Francisco: Heat in in- 
terior ripening fruit too rapidly. Excellent 
for cotton and rice; some volunteer cotton 
ginned; rice heading freely. Wheat thresh- 
ing continued: mostly sacked owing to heat 
and low humidity. Some grape and melon 
vines burned. Grapes generally good, Dig- 
ging early sugar and beets and third cut- 
ting of alfalfa progressing. Picking and | 
drying prunes more general. . Citrus ex- | 
cellent. 

Weather in Other Countries. 


Second crop of al- 


to 
cool and closed 
drought, which 
particularly corn, 


no to is 


ress. 








coast; 


east 


interior. 
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Dr. Work Rejects 
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Petition for Road in 
Los Angeles County 





Secretary of Interior Finds— 


Railway Would Not 
Be Common Car- 
rier. 


Secretary Work of the Department of 
the Interior, in a decision made public on 
July 27, has rejected the application of the 
Los Angeles County (California) Flood Con- 
trol District 
road 


for a right of way for a rail 
the act of March 3, 1875, bee 
cause the railroad is not to be built or 
operated as a common carrier. wi 
The however, the secretary 
states, is without prejudice to the appli- 
cation previously filed by the district with 
the Secretary of Agriculture for a special 
use permit for the construction and operas 
tion of the proposed railroad, which mat- 
ter within the jurisdiction of the 
of Agriculture for the reason 
that the road, if built, would run through 


under 


decision, 





rests 


Secretary 


a national forest. of 

Secretary Work at the same time dis- 
missed the protests of the city of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and others against the ap- 


proval of the application of the Flood Con- 
trol District for a reservoir site, known 
as the Two Forks site, and approved the 
application of the district for the site under 
the acts of March 3, 1891, and May 11, 
1898, subject to removal or revocation. of 
power site withdrawals or reservations on 
certain tracts by the Federal Power Com- 
misison 

The full text of Secretary Work's de- 
cision in the matter of “City of Pasadena, 
et al., v. Los Angeles County Flood Con- 
trol District,”’ is as follows: 





The above matter has been the subject 
of investigation by a commission of three 
engineer employes of the Departments -of 
Interior and Agriculture, appointed by the 
Secretaries of those departments. The ma- 
jority of that commission recommends the 
approval of the application of the Los 
Angeles County Flood Control District, 
and the rejection of the protests of the 
city of Pasadena and others. 

After due notice, an oral hearing was 
held in the Department of the Interior, at 
which all parties interested had opportun- 
ity to and present their views. 
Thereafter, they were accorded time with- 
in which to file briefs and additional show- 
ing, which they have done. 


appear 


The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, upon review of the entire record, has 
submitted a lengthy report and recommen- 
dation, which is hereby approved. Pursu- 
ant to these reports and proceedings, it is 
held: 

(1) That the application of the Los 
Angeles County Flood Control District: for 
right of way for railroad under the act 
of March 3, 1875 (18 Stat., 482), must be re- 
jected, the railroad is not to be 
built or operated common carrier of 
passengers and freight, either by the dis- 
trict or others. : 

(2) The foregoing is without prejudice 
to the application heretofore filed by the 
district with the Secretary of Agriculture 
for a special use permit for the construe- 
tion and operation of said railroad, which 
matter rests within the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. : 

(3) The protests of the city of Pasadena 
and others against the approval of the 
application of the Flood Control District 
for a reservoir site, commonly designated 
as the Two Forks site, are hereby dis- 
missed, and the application of the district 


because 


as a 


for the site under the acts of March 3, 
1891 (26 Stat., 1095), and May 11, 1898 
(30 Stat. 404), are approved, subject ‘to 


removal or revocation of power-site with- 
drawals or reservations on certain tracts, 
which matter will be the subject of action 
the Federal Power Commission. 

and when this conflict is removed, 
of the General Land 


by 
If 
the Commissioner 


Office is authorized to submit maps of the 


District for the reservoir 
usual manner. 


Flood Control 
site for approval in the 


Recreation Survey 
Of National Forests 
In East Under Way 








A survey to determine the recreational 
possibilities of the Eastern’ National 


Forests and how they should be develope 
is now being made by the Forest Service, 
it is announced at the Department of Agri- 
culture, - 

Assistant District Foresters James BR 
Seott and Clinton G. Smith are making 
the Survey in cooperation with Dr. Fratik 


Argentina (for week ending July 26).— A. Waugh, landseape architect of the Mase 
The weather was somewhat warmer than | sauchusetts Agricultural College at Am- 
during the preceding week, but the mean fherst and Arthur P. Miller, sanitation en- 
temperature was again below normal, the | gineer of the U.S Public Health Service. 


average in the northern wheat zone being | 
46 degrees, and in the southern 43 degrees, | 
5 and 3 degrees subnormal, respectively. ! 
After three weeks of comparatively ary | 
weather, precipitation was again unusually | 
heavy for the season, the average in the | 
North being 1.1 inches and in the South 
0.6 inch, or about three times the nor- | 
mal amount. 

Australia (for week ending July 
Further heavy rains occurred in west 
tralia and light showers elsewhere. 
weather continued mild. 

Canada (for week ending July a 
the West the week #pened showery with | 
temperature normal or below, but it be- 

In the 


26).— 
Aus- 
The | 





came very hot and mostly dry. 
East the temperature was above normal, 
with showers on one or two days. 

England (for week ending July 26).—Un- 


settled weather, alternating from fair to | 
wet, prevailed, with the* mean temper. | 
ature above normal in all districts. Rain- | 


fall totals were well above normal in most | 
districts, and sunshine was generally de- | 
ficient. and widespread thunder: | 
storms occurred on the 18th, with heavy | 
rain lecally. 


Severe 





According to Assistant District Forester 
Scott, the Forest Service is making the 
survey With the purpose of seeking the 
best possible public service from a recrea- 
tional viewpoint without interfering with 
the primary purposes of the national 
forests for watershed protection and tim- 
ber production. * 

Because certain cities like Staunton and 
Lynehburg, Virginia, and Asheville, North 
Carolina, obtain their water from | the 
watersheds which certain of the na- 
tional forests are located, Mr. Millereds 
to give special attention to the selection 
of camp ground sites and summer home 
colony sites and other developments so 
that domestic water sources will be fully 
protected. 

Dr. Waugh is giving special attention 
to the selection of recreational facilities 
and camp sites from the viewpoint of their 
landscape engineering possibilities. ‘ 

The Shenendoah, Natpral Bridge, Pisgah, 
Nantahala, and Cherokee National forests 
in Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia are to be covered in the present sure 
vey which will be completed August 4 


on 








Depreciation 
Allowances 


Tax Board Allows 
__ Depreciation Rate 


Of Five Per Cent 


Decides Circumstances Cited 
by Hotel Owner Warrant 
Rate and Denies Gov- 
ernment Claim. 


MAYoR AND ALDERMEN OF JERSEY CITY V. 
N. Y. Bay R. R. Co.; Crrcurr Court or 
APPEALS, THIRD Crircurt. (No. 3441.) 


Unjust discrimination against a_ tax- 


ApreaL or IRoN Crry IMPROVEMENT CO.; is inten- 
Boarp or Tax Appgeais; Docket No. 21388. 


A rate of 5 per cent for exhaustion, wear, 
tear and obsolescence of a hotel building, 


under the circumstances shown by the ap- 
peal of Iron City Improvement Company, 
was held proper by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals on July 21, 1926, as against the 
Commissioner's contention that it should 
be 2 per cent. 

Maynard Teall, Esq., appeared for the 
petitioner; Blount Ralls, Esq., for the com- 
missioner 

The Board found that 
Improvement Company is a 
corporation with its principal place of 
business at Pittsburgh. far as the 
record discloses, its only business is that 
of owning a building, situated in the city 
of Pittsburgh and known as the Fort Pitt 
Hotel. 

At the time building was erected, 
there were in the neighborhood high class 
retail stores and the district was generally 
classed retail district. Within the | 
last few however, retail and finan- 
cial businesses been gradually mov- 
ing away from this section of the city and 
it is now occupied almost entirely by steel 
mills, freight yards, wholesale houses, and 
warehouses. 


payer's property, where there 
tional, systematic under-valuation of other 
of and 


suffering the 


taxable property the same class, 


the property discrimination 


is about to be taken for non-payment of 
taxes, makes a case for equity to enjoin 
the taxation of the latter property at any 
higher rate than that imposed upon prop- 


erty of those in whose favor the dis- 


crimination exists, the Circuit Court of 


Appeals, Third Circuit, held in the appeal 
of the Mayor and Alderman of Jersey City 
of 


the Iron City 
Pennsylvania | and James Radigan, City Solicitor Jer- 
sey City, defendants-appellants, Vv. New 
York Bay tailroad Company and Penn 
sylvania Railroad Company, com 
plainants-appellees, from the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 


New 


So 
lessee, 


Jersey. 
The full text of the case follows 

Before Buffington and Woolley, Circuit 
Judges, and Gibson, District Judge. Wool- 
ley. Circuit Judge. This case, on the law, 
ruled by the Mayor Aldermen of 
| Jersey City, et Railroad 
| Company of New Jersey, 212 Fed. 76; af- 
firming 199 Fed. 237. The complainants, 
one a railroad corporation of the State of 
Pennsylvania, lessee, filed their bill against 
| the respondents, a municipal corporation 
of the State of New its city 
solicitor, to restrain the colléction of taxes 
which, they alleged, the respondent munici- 
| pality had assessed against their property 
inequitably to violate 
Fourteenth Amend- 
of the United 


this 





as a 
and 
Central 


years, is 


have Gl... Va. 


‘The business of the hotel has been grad- 
ually falling off for a of years, 
due primarily to the erection and success- 
ful operation of the William Penn Hotel 
and to the change in the location of the 
retail and financial business. There 
on foot several projects another 
modern hotel in the city, and it seems 
certain that such a hotel will be erected 
Within 10 years. The erection of such a| The gravamen 
hotel would materially reduce the patron | forth in the bill 
age of the Fort Pitt Hotel and the profit | for purposes of 
to be derived therefrom. | tentionally, habitually 
undervalued properties of others at rates 
from forty-five per per 
| cent of their true like 
design, intention and habit overvalued the 
property of the complainants at rates vary- 
| ing fifty cent 
to nine hundred per cent of its true value. 
and by this unjust discrimination imposed 
upon the complainants undue 
of the common burden of taxation. 


number Jersey and 


and as 
of the 


Constitution 


so 
the 
ment 
States. 


unfairly 
provisions 
to the 


are 
to erect 


of set 


is 


as 


the 


that 


complaint 
local assessors, 
taxation, in- 


and 


designedly, 
systematically 
The building is deteriorating very rap- 
idjy, particularly the steam and plumbing 
pipes. The taxpayer has completed 
‘for remodeling a portion of the 
ftoor make it suitable for 
stores, but been unable to 
tenants for rooms when remodeled 
The building not suitable, either in 
design or location, for use office | 
building, and the construction suf- 
ficiently strong to warrant as a 
warehouse. The building 
life of not to exceed 20 
wary 1, 1918. 
Mr. Green, rendered 
full text of which 
The taxpayer bases its 
haustin, wear, tear, and 
rate of 5 per cent upon an alleged limited 
useful life of building. Several 
nesses were produced behalf, all 
of whom testified that in their opinion 
the useful life of the building was limited 
to 10 and that by 
time it be economically impractical 
.to operate the It is clear that 
the building is far from modern, that it 
is poorly and that the business 
of the tenants Steadily falling off. It 
seems to us that the rate per cent 
for exhaustion, wear, tear. obsole- 
scence, aS contended for hy 
is, in the light of all the circumstances, 
reasonable and proper, and we so hold. 
Order of redetermination will 
on 10 days’ under Rule 


cent to seventy 


plans value, and with 
ground 
retail 


secure 


so as to 


from one hundred and per 


has 
the 

is 
as an an share 
not 


use 


is 


its 


Law for Redress Settled. 
The law 
settled 
} just discrimination 
property in that 
systematic undervaluation 
| ble property of the same 
property of the taxable 
this discrimination 
for non-payment of 
by injunction in equity 
taxation his 
rate than 
of those in 


has a_ usefu' 


from 


for the redress of such a wrong 
that, there 
against a 
there intentional, 
taxa- 

the 
from 
taken 


a" — It is when is un- 


is 
person's 
the the 


follows 


opinion is an 


of other 
and 
suffering 
to 


claim far ex- class, 
obsolescence 
is 


about be 


its the is 
prevent the 


higher 


taxes, 
to 
to 


wit- remedy 


its 


in 


of property any 


that imposed upon the property 
discrimination 


Bank, 101 


years, at the 


whose favor 


National 


least that 


would Cummings 
153, 160; Greene Louisville & 
Interurban R. R. Co., 244 U. S. 499, 516; 
: Taylor vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., 
88 Fed. 350; City Bridge Co. 
| Dakota County, 260 U. S. 441, 445; Sunday 
Lake Iron Wakefield, 247 
359, 352. 

“It is not enough 
the taxing officials 
mistake. It is not 
| if judgment 


exists. 
IU. s. 


vs 
building. vs. 
located 


1s 


Sioux vs 
of 5 
and 


the 


€o. ¥s. 





u. 8. 
taxpayer 
in these cases, 
have merely 
that 
properly 


made 
the 


invoked 


be entered 
50. 


enough court, 


notice, its were 


a—<$—— 
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Administrative Rulings. 
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COMPENSATION: Corporate Officers 
Where corporation in 1919 voted 


Expense 


salaries to its officers in excess of earned income 
held amount of salaries that was expense to corpo that 


Tax 


ration in 
actually paid.—Appeal of Whitney Coal Mining Co. (Board of 
—1931, Col. 5. 


year was the amount 


Appeals.)}—Index Page 


DEPRECIATION: Obsolescence 
Where hotel building was located in part of city gradually 


losing its original status 
advantageous to hotel patronage 


and hotel property was becoming obsolete 
So that it could be usable for only about 10 years, held 
tear and of 

Tax Appeals.) 


in structure 


> per cent for exhaustion. wear 


(Board 


obsolescence was proper -Appeal 


Col. 1 


Iron City Improvement Co. 


Index Page 1 


996 


EXPENSES 

Expense Deductions. Club-room and 
of a corporation but paid for by an employe are the em- 
ploye’s gross income, in the absence of evidence that the employe’s compensation was 
fixed in an amount intended to cover such expenses.—Magill v. Com'r Int. Rev. (Board 
of Tax Appeals.}—Index Page 1931 


Business or Personal 


rentals taxi tares incurred for the benefit 


not proper deductions from 


» Col. 6. 


INTEREST: 

Where delay in payment of taxes, in litigious case, was chargeable to municipality 
and was not a case of taxes in arrear for which State law 
of interest, only regular rate of interest was called for. 
Rity v. N. Y. 
Col. 2. 


On Taxes Overdue. - 


Imposes penalty of high rate 
{ Jersey 
1926, 


Mayor and Alderman o 
Bay R. R. Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 3d Circuit.+-Index Page 


INVESTED CAPITAL: Depreciation: Exhaustion for Wear and Tear 

The determination of the commissioner that inadequate depreciation had been de- 
ducted in prior years is approved in the absence of sufficient evidence to show that it is 
erroneous. Appeal of Union Terminal Cold Storage Co. (Board of Tax Appeals.)}—Index 
Page 1926, Col. 7. 


ey t —- . 
REAL ESTATE BELONGING TO RAILROADS: 
Unjust discrimination against real estate, where there intentional, systematic 
_under-valuation of other taxable property of the same class, and property suffering 
discrimination is about to be taken for non-payment of taxes, held equity will enjoin 
_ taxation of latter at any higher rate than that imposed on property of those in whose 
. favor discrimination exists—Mayor and Alderman of Jersey City v. N. Y. Bay R. R. 
Co,.; Same v. Lehigh Valley Harbor Terminal R. R. Co.—(Circuit Court of Appeals, 3d 
Circuit.)}—Index Page 1926, Cols. 2 and 5. 


Discrimination 


is 


REAL ESTATE: Valuation 
h Incompleted representing a of dirt dumped 
held not an improvement capable of valuation subject to taxation 
of Jersey City v 
4926, Col. 2. 


fill quantity on land still overflowed 


Mayor and Alderman 
N. Y. Bay R. R. Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 3d Circuit.--Index Page 
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Tax Administration 


| Discrimination Against Property 


Held to Enjoin Higher Taxation 


Court Declares an Uncompleted Fill Does Not 
Increase Property Value. 


would reach a different conclusion as to 
the tax imposed. There must be a clear 
and affirmative showing that the difference 
is an intentional discrimination and one 
adopted as a practice.” Chicago G. W. 
Ry. Co. vs. Kendall, 266 U. S. 94, 98; Cum- 
mings vs. Bank, 101 U. S. 153: Sioux City 
Bridge Co. vs. Dakota County, Nebraska, 
260 U. S. 441, 448, 67 L. Ed. 340; Southern 
Ry. Co. vs. Watts, S. 519, 526, 67 
L. Ed. 387: A. T. F. Ry. Co. 
Sullivan, 173 Fed. Mayor and Alder 
men of Jersey City, et aj. vs. Central Rail- 
road Company of New Jersey, 212 Fed. 76. 
As the respondents have not questioned 
this and the complainants have, 
by pleadings, brought themselves 
its terms, the case is resolved into 
of fact. As raised by the bill, 
fact concern, first, the com- 
charge of the corporate 
intentional and systematic 
dervaluation of other peoples’ property, 
about which there no dispute—the re- 
spondents admit it: and next, their charge 
of a like intentional and systematic over- 
Valuation of the complainants’ property, 
about which there is sharp conflict. 


The point of agreement between 
the the genesis of the transac- 
tion. This was in 1889, by 
Young, of 515.51 acres of land—66.51 acres 
upland and the rest under water—located 
in the Greenville section of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, on both sides of the Morris 
Canal, for $661,309.50. Of this sum $109,- 
296.50 was money expended for 
grants. Therefore, the rate paid per acre, 

the of these grants is excluded 
included, was either $1200 or $1,358. 

In the same year Young sold the prop- 
erty the New Jersey Warehouse & 
Company for about the same 
From 1889 to 1905 that corporation 
parcels of the tract for an 
consideration of $1,007 per acre 
1909 another parcel for $3,800 per 
the highest price obtained. In 19905 
it sold 471.5 acres lying east of the canal 
to the lessor complainant, subject to the 
taxes assessed thereon from the year 1892. 
Property Filled In. 

Originally, of acreage all but 
acres under water and extended 
one mile to the bulkhead line in the 
York Bay where the water was 
7 feet deep. To make property 
useful for purpose and_particu- 
larly railroad purposes, it had to be 
filled in and a channel dug to deep water. 
This the Warehouse Company began in 
1900 and completed in 1904 at a of 
about $3,896,583, when yard tracks were 
laid to the bulkhead line. Disputes _ be- 
tween the owners of the land and the re- 
spondent municipality in respect to taxes 
promptly arose and persisted through the 
tax vears 1892 to 1908, both inclusive, the 
period in controversy. 

The taxes which the municipality claimed 
for the 1892 to 1908, 
amount to $252,223.85. The complainants 
for the years 1900 1908, 
property should have 
its true of $1,200 
respondent's revised rate for 
varied from $2,018 to $15,900 
per In 1907 the State Board of 
Equalization of Taxes the im- 
proved portions of the property at $5.317 
per The court found the discrimi- 
nation charged in the bill; placed the figure 
of $1,200 per acre as the highest valuation 
of the complainants’ land for any year in 
question: entered a requiring 
complainants to pay, a balance 
$3,505.19, with interest 
cent on a certain part thereof (pur- 
Ssuant to an arrangement by which the 
complainants paid $98,779.81, the largest 
part of taxes), and perpetually en- 
joining the respondents, on receiving pay- 
ment sum named 
collecting taxes in 
ceeding that It 
cree respondents have 
the decree 


vs 


law 
their 
within 
one purely 
the 


as 


issues of 
plainants’ 
spondent's 


re- 


un- 


is 


only 
parties is 


the purchase 


riparian 
as cost 


or 


to 

Guaranty 
figure. 
sold various 
average 
and in 

acre, 


99 F 


~o9 


this 

out 
New 
about 


was 


the 
any 
for 


cost 


here 


years inclusive, 


claimed that to 
inclusive, 
assessed 
acre. 


that 


the 
at 
The 


been 
value per 
period 
acre 


assessed 


acre 


decree the 
due, 


at 6 


as 
the sum of 
per 


the 


of the in 


an 


decree, 
amount 
from that de- 
taken this ap- 
by valid 


the 
from ex- 
allowed is 
the 
peal Is 
evidence? 
The 
port 


sustained 


court 


of 


admitted 
Commissioners 


in evidence the re- 
of Adjustment ap- 
pointed under Chapter 112 of the New Jer- 
Laws of 1886, known 
Act, readjusted the 
property from 1892 to 1907, 
$147,662.11, which, with 
the sum, we 
the complainants paid. 

however, held 


ia’? “as the Martin 


the 
at 


who taxes on 

inclusive, 
$21,117.70 inter- 
have just stated, 
This readjustment, 
illegal by New Jersey 
courts because of the commissioners’ lack 
of authority to deal with taxes levied after 
April 14 
to the 


est, is as 


was 


1891, the date of the supplement 
Martin Act 
justment made The 
for the year 1892, 

Evidence of Property Values. } 

The trial court also admitted in evidence 
the determination of the State Board of 
Equalization of Taxes that for the year 
1909 land, like in kind and similarly lo- 
cated, was worth $1,200 per acre, and made 
the deduction that during 
years land in question 
value We 
that 
bodies 


under which 


first 


ad- 
in 


the 
was taxes 


question were 


the preceding 
of 
respond- 
contention findings of 
official evidence of 
property values, though based as they were 
on the peculiar knowledge of the experi- 
enced men composing them. Flint v. Flint, 
88 34; People v. Zundel, 157 
, 


the was no 


higher sustain 
the 


are 


the 
fact 
not 


ent’s 


these 


Mass. 
¥. 618. 
Having admitted the testimony, can 
understand the diffictlty Which the trial 
judge may have had in closing his eyes 


we 


as to what was before him, especially 
view of its persuasive character, Though 
this evidence not validly admitted, 
it is far from clear that the judge grounded 
his decision on it. Ineed, the contrary 
appears, indicated his reference 
to these official findings and his immediate 
reference to the additional testimony and 
his concluding statement that, “All of the 


evidence when weighed conclusively points 


in 


was 


as is by 


o the support of the complainants allega- 
tions.’ We must therefore inquire whether 
the rest of the evidence, properly admitted, 
sustains the decree. 


This we have done—with much tates. } 





Levies- 
Assessments 


Certificate Waived 
On Statuary Imports 


Customs Court Sustains Claim of 
Merchant for Assessment 
at Lower Rate. 


Duty Lowered on Statuary 
Imported at Los 


Angeles. 


Various articles of statuary. imported 
at the port of Los Angeles by the May 
Co., are held by the United States Cus- 
toms Court at New york to have been in- 
correctly assessed with duty by the col- 
lector at the rate of 50 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 233 of the tariff act of 
1922, 

Judge Waite. in fixing duty on the mer- 
chandise in question at but 20 per cent 
‘ad valorem under paragraph 1449 of the 
said act, writes as follows 

“This case has been submitted for de- 
cision on the record, From the appraiser's 
report it appears that the merchandise con- 
sisted of various articles assessed for duty 
by the collector at 50 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 233 of tariff act of 
1922. 

“It further appears this 
that the artist’s certificate required by the 
regulations under authority of the statute. 
was not present at the time of entry, The 
appraiser states that all of the merchan- 
dise which was originally returned by the 
examiner as Statuary is correctly dutiable 
at 20 per cent ad valorem under 
graph 1449. This is of the 
made by the plaintiff. 


the 


from record 


para- 
one claims 

“In view of the report that the statuary 
is such as would fall within the purview 
of paragraph 1449, which requires no cer- 
tificate, we sustain the claim of the plain- 
tiff as to that merchandise 

(Protest 112591-G-5194), 


Norway Fixes New 
Tax Rule for Agents 


Representatives of Foreign Firms 
© Taxed on Capital and Income 
Instead of Turnover. 


A recent decision by a Norwegian court 


contains certain points of rather definite 


interest to American firms inaSmuch as it 


deals with the subject of taxation of a 


native representative of foreign firms, ac- 


cording to a report to the Department of 


Commerce from Commercial Attache Soren- 
sen at Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Up to the present time native repre- 


sentatives of foreign firms have been taxed 


on the proceeds which they obtained from 
their business turnover. According to the | 
recent decision such Agents are, however, 
to be taxed on capital and income on a 
higher basis than has previously been the 
case. The court in the case in point held 
that the firm conducted by the agent was 
more of a branch of the foreign company 
than an agent, and further held that the 
foreign company was definitely interested 
in the Norwegian firm. 

The court decision states that 
according to present tax laws. 
volume of business carried on in Norway | 
is liable to Norwegian taxation, considera- 
tion must be given not alone to the profits 
which the agent obtained from the turn- 
over but to the profits obtained by 
the “mother company” from its Norwegian 
activities. 


while, 
only the 


also 


The remaining embraces sales, 
leases, rentals riparian grants of 
Properties aS nearly similar in character 
and situation as the problem admitted, and 
also the testimony of experts for both 
parties. Were we to recite the evidence at 
length in this opinion and show just 
we accepted, Weighed, reconciled and 
jected its various parts, nothing would be 
added to the It will be enough 
to say that from the presumption 
in favor of a finding of fact by the court 
of the first instance, we are independently 
of opinion that, 
improperly 
dence, 


evidence 
and 


how 


re- 


decision 


apart 


laving aside the evidence 
admitted, the remaining evi- 
properly admitted, sustains the 
finding of discrimination on which the de- 
cree was founded. 

Moreover, we have not been persuaded 
that error was involyed in the trial court's 
ruling that fills made on the property be- 
tween 1900 and 1904 were not improve- 
ments and therefore did not imcrease the 
Value of the land until completed, 
of construction and of reproduction 
ordinarily, element in ascertaining 
the market value of Jand, but Whether an 
incompleted fill, representing 
many thousand cubic yards of dirt dumped 
still overflowed by water, 
improvement of valuation 
of taxation 
the trial judge 


True, 
cost 


is, an 


merely 


so 


on land is 


an 





capable 
subject 


to 


and 


therefore a not 


was 
demonstrated 
it been to us. 
Question Value of Fills. 

The question that 


eoncerns a 


nor has 


has given us longest 
pause relatively small matter 
of interest. The respondent municipality 
maintains that it is entitled to 
tory of interest at 10 per 
annum upon taxes for the years prior to 
1903 and 7 per cent for the years there- 
after. The complainants contend that the 
Payment they made 1910 in full 
settlement, in full settlement, 
then due can not exceed 
$3,505.19, representing an interest conces- 
sion at a 6 per 


the statu- 


rate cent per 


in was 


or, if not 


the amount 


cent rate. 

On the complainants’ conceded freedom 
from laches and on their willingless, fre- 
quently expressed, such 


to pay taxes 


were due on a basis of 70 per cent of the 


as 


true value of their property, Or, at least, 
to pay the amount whieh the Martin Act 
commissioners had determined, the court 
allowed interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
The delay is without doubt chargeable to 
the respondents. ‘This cage, in the cir- 
cumstances, not one of taxes in arrear 
for which the New Jersey law 
the penalty of a high rate of interest. It 
is a case disclosing » situation purely liti- 
ious and calling only for interest at the 
regular rate 

The decree 


is 


imposes 





below is affirmed. J 
June 23, 1926, 


Act Commissioners, 
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| for purposes of taxation to the 


Jersey 


Customs Rulings 
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Circuit Court Sustains Finding 
Of Over-valuation of Railway Land) Appeal Challenging 


Jersey City Case Found to Closely Resemble New 


York Bay Railro 


City Vv. 
R. R. 
THIRD 


MAYOR AND ALDERMEN or JERSEY 
LEHIGH VALLEY Harspor TERMINAL 
Co.; Circuit Court or APPEALS, 
Circuit, (No. 3420.) 

In the appeal of the Mayor and 
men of Jersey City and James 

City Collector of Jersey City, defendants- 


appellants vy. Lehigh Valley Harbor Ter- 
minal Railway Company, complainant-ap 
pellee, from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of New Jer- 
sey, the Circuit Court of Appeals, Third 
Circuit, found the case to resemble closely 
that of the same appellants against the 
New York Bay Railroad Company, et al, 
also reported in this issue. 

The full text of this case follows: 

On appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of New 
Jersey. 

Before Buffington and Woolley, 
judges, and Gibson,’ district judge. 

Woolley, circuit judge. This case, on the 
law, is ruled by the Mayor and Aldermen 
of Jersey City, et al., vs. Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey, 212 Fed. 76, and 
on the facts it closely resembles the Mayor 
and Aldermen of Jersey City, et al. vs. the 
New York Bay Railroad Company, et al., 
Fed., just decided. The complainant is a 
railroad corporation of the State of New 
Jersey and the respondents are a municl- 
pal corporation of that State and its city 
solicitor. The complainant, by its bill, 
charged that the respondent municipality, 
through for purposes 
of taxation, intentionally, 
habitually and overvalued 
its property and undervalued the proper- 
others, and prayed an injunction 
against the collection of taxeS thus 
sessed, as it claimed, in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States 

Taxes Had Been Adjusted. 

The taxes in question were for the years 
1883 to 1915, On a Showing by 
bill that from 1883 
1907, inclusive, adjusted in 


Alder: 
Radigan, 


circuit 


its local assessors, 
designedly, 
systematically 
ties of 
as 


inclusive. 
in 
had 


arrear 
been 


the taxes 


to 


te. Su oF $108,239.20 by Commissioners spect, 


under 
Laws 


of Adjustment appointed Chapter 
112 of the New Jersey of 1886, 
known as the Martin Act, and that their 
action had been sustained by several in 
of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, the 
learned trial judge, as a condition to the 
grant of an order preliminarily restraiinng 
the sale of the land for taxes .required 
the complainant to pay the respondent mu- 
nicipality $275,000 of taxes 
which, in this suit, might found due. 

The complainant paid sum, the 
court enjoined the sale, and the Case went 
to trial, Evidently recognizing the 
mance by the Court Errors and 
the adjustment of taxes 
1907, made by the 
as final the 


its 


on account 
be 


this 


Ap- 
for the 
Martin 
complain- 
of 
Valuations 
remaining 
1915; and against the 
for those years it 
(i) That its prop 
erty was assessed as though owned in fee 
when in fact it under lease; and 
(2) the overvaluation of its property and 
the undervaluation of the property of 
others 1908 to 1915 previously 
stated. 

The court, doubtless regarding 


of 
peals of 
years 1883 to 
the trial confined charge 
discrimination in 


at 
unjust land 
1908 
of 
made two contentions: 


to 
taxes 


years of 


assessments 


was held 


from as 


the 


of in Leary v. Jersey City, 208 Fed. 854: 
the second contention and, finding the al- 
leged discrimination during the 
period, entered a decree adjudging that, 
except the complainant's land and _ ad- 
jacent land in like litigation, the respond- 
ent, of taxation, designedly, 
intentionally, habitually and systematically 


undervalued lands rate 


for purposes 


at a of a 
with like design and habit, it 
the complainant's land; that, assuming for 
the purpose of relief, the taxes levied by 
the and confirmed by the 
State Board of Equalization of Taxes were 
based on the true 


overvalued 


local assessors 


should not be required to pay taxes upon 
its property upon in 
70 per cent of the value of the 
as assessed by the respondent for each of 
the that the sum of $275,000 paid 
the complainant .pendente lite 


Valuations excess of 


years; 


by be first 


| applied to payment of taxes for the period 


1883 to 1908 as adjusted by the Martin Act 
commissioners, With jnterest thereon from 
July 11, 1910; that it applied to 
the payment of the principal of the taxes 
for the years 1908 to 1915 reduced: 
that any balance be then applied to inter- 
est computed upon 
at the rate of 6 
a named 


be next 


as 


said taxes AS reduced 
per cent per annum from 
in each year; and, finally, 
that the complainant pay any balance of 
interest remaining due. 
Errors In Decree Charged. 


The respondents 


date 


alone appealed, Ry 
appropriate assignments they charge many 
errors in the decree, 

The applicable law, found in the opin. 
ions in the two cases first cited, has long 
been settled. It been affected 
and the remedy it affords in proper cases 
has not been withdrawn by the New Jer- 
sey Act of 1906 (P. L. 1906 p. 210) establish- 
ing county tax boards. Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey vs. The Mayor 
and of City et al., 199 
Fed. 237, 243, 244: affirmed, 212 Fed. 76, 81 
Therefore the 
into one mainly 
termine whether 
SuStain the decree. 

Shortly stated, the facts are these: 

The land in question consisted of 277.28 
acres, situate in the taxing districts of 
City, New Jersey, wholly under 
of the New York Bay. Origi- 
nally, title was in the State of New Jer. 
In 1881 the State conveyed 


riparian 


has not 


Aldermen Jersey 


case hand is 
We 


was 


in 
of fact. 
there 


resolved 
have to de- 
evidence to 


the water 
sev 


by lease to Morris and C'ummings 
Dredging Company, a corporation, in per- 
petuity, at an annual rental of $4,233.80, 
with the right on its part, and on the 


part of its successors and assigns, at any 








| valid 


1 149.) 


affir- | 





| paid 
| such 


first 
| contention as having been finally disposed 


: | property 
248 U.S. 328—as it was—went directly to 


latter | 


little | 


|} on 


value, the complainant | 


property | 





the land | 





ad Proceedings. 


time to convert the grant by lease into 
a grant in fee on payment of a capital 
sum of $60,480. In 1915—the last tax year 
and the first war year—the Dredging Com- 
pany conveyed the leasehold to the com. 
plainant at a price reckoned at $8,853 per 
acre, sSubjest to the taxes assessed there. 
on, and in 1917 the complainant paid the 
capital sum to the State and acquired the 
fee. In each of the years 1908 to 1915— 
the only tax years now in question—the 
respondent municipality, for purpose of 
taxation, placed upon the tract a valua- 
tion of $656,000, or at the rate of $2,368 
per acre, and annually leveled taxes vary- 
ing from $12,313.12 to $14,482.00. 

This land was physically like that of 
the Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey involved in the litigation between 
that company and the respondent munici- 
pality, Fed. 76, and was separated 
from it only by a small tract of submerged 
land in other ownership; and it was ad- 
jacent to and physically like the land of 
the New York Bay Railroad Company in 
litigation between that company and the 
respondent municipality, just ended. But 
unlike the land involved in those two 
this tract Was wholly submerged 

improvements had ben made by 
in the land, dredging adjacent bot 
toms, digging channels, or otherwise. Its 
true value was hard to ascertain. Nat- 
urally, the evidence was in sharp conflict. 

Evidence Sustains Findings. 

However, we find enough evidence, 
aside from that which the respondents 
charge was improperly admitted, to sus- 
tain the court's findings, previously stated. 
These were the principal matters in issue; 
yet, here, as in the New York Bay Rail- 
road Company case, supra, our chief trou- 
ble has been with a matter of interest. As 
in that case, and for the same reason, we 


919 


cases, 
and no 
filling 


| think the complainant should pay on the 


1908-1915 taxes interest at the lawful rate, 
at the prescribed by the New 
Jersey statute when imposing a penalty. 
But the New York Bay Railroad Company 
and this case differ in several re- 
the only one presently pertinent 
being that in that case there was not a 
adjustment of taxes by Martim Act 
Commissioners, While here there was a 


not rate 


case 


1 finally by the Court | valid adjustment of a part of the taxes by 
~ is a rts z Vv is > \ . a 2 : 
termediate courts and finally | such Commissioners. Accordingly, in the for- 


mer case the date from 


interest for unpaid 


which to compute 
taxes was not the one 
prescribed by the Martin Act, while in 
the instant case the date from which to 
make the computation on a part of the 
taxes was, initially, the one prescribed by 
that act. (P. L. 1886, Chapter 112, page 
Section [V of the act provides: 

“Upon the confirmation of said report, 
a certified copy of the same ** * * * shall 
be transmitted to the comptroller of the 
city other officer for collecting assess- 
to be filed by him, in his office. and 
thereupon the amount of said tax 
ment * * # * shall immediately 
due and payable, and shall be 
the said comptroller 
Officer without suit, if the same _ be 
Within 60 days after the filing of 
report with him, and if not so paid 
then with Interest from thp date of such 
filing at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
fnd if not paid within six months from 
such filing, with interest at the rate of 
cent per annum from the 
iia: 26 CUFT! UU 

The report of Martin 
ers adjusting taxeS on the complainant's 
for the years 1883 to 1907, was 
confirmed by the Hudson County Circuit 
Court and a certified copy of confirma- 
tion transmitted to the collector of the 
respondent municipality on July 9, 1908. 
The respondent, feeling aggrieved, sued 
out a writ of certiorari to the New Jersey 
Supreme Court to review this action of 
the Circuit Court, 


or 
ments, 
assess- 
be- 
col- 
said 


come 
lected 
other 


by or 


7 per 


Act Commission- 


an appeal to the Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals of New Jersey. The latter court, 
July 11, 1910, affirmed the action of 
the Supreme Court. By its bill in the 
instant case, instituted in 1919, the com. 
plainant attacked the taxes for 1883 to 
1907, previously adjusted by the Martin 
Act Commissioners and repeatedly  con- 
firmed, but at the trial, as we have stated, 
* abandoned this part of its bill and there. 
after restricted the case to taxes for the 
years following. The trial court by its 
decree named the date from which interest 
on the adjusted taxes for the first period 
should be computed as July 11, 1910, the 
date of the decree of the court of Errors 
and Appeals. 
Not Before Court. 

This the respondent resisted on the con- 
tention (which we think is sound) that, 
the complainant had 


as 
abandoned the litiga- 
tion in respect to taxes for the earlier 
period, that matter was not before the 
court and, therefore, the court was with- 
out jurisdiction to change the date of in- 
terest payment on those taxes from _ that 
fixed by the statute, which is July 9, 1908, 
the date on which the certified copy of the 
Circuit Court's confirmation of the 
of the Martin Act 
transmitted to the collector conformably 
with the statute. The complainant con- 
tends, however, that it was deterred from 
paying the taxes adjusted by the Martin 
Act Commissioners because of the action 
of the respondent municipality in insti- 
tuting litigation in the State courts against 
the report. While this argument is per- 
suasive, it is confronted by the facts, first, 
that to the conduct of the com- 
plainants in the New York Bay Railroad 


report 
Commissioners was 


contrary 


Company case, neither the complainant in 


this case nor its predecessor in title at 
any time offered to pay the adjusted taxes; 
and second, the complainant itself deferred 
paying thse taxeS many years by insti- 
tuting its own Htigation in the Federal 


' court and then, as to them, abandoning it. 


Thus, date 
stood undisturbed 
ilarly, the statutory 
not disturbed and therefore should 
posed. 


We are of opinion 


as to these taxes, the statutory 
by litigation; and, sim- 
rate of interest was 
be im 


that date from which 


! interest on taxes from 1883 to 1907 should 








j the fact 


date of | 


and on its afirmance | 


| by the Supreme Court the respondent took 
below 70 per cent of their true value; that. | 











Tax 
Digest 


Corporation Loses 


Income Tax Finding 


Deductions for Depreciation, 
as Made by Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue Are 


Upheld. 


oF UNION TERMINAL 
Boarp or Tax APPEALS; 


Cop STORAGE 
Docket No, 


APPEAL 
Cex: 
4319. 
The determination of the Commissioner 

of Internal Revenue that inadequate de 

preciation had been deducted in comput 
ing tax returns in prior in the 
absence of sufficient evidence to show that 
the determination was erroneous, Was ap- 
proved on July 20, 1926, by the Board of 

Tax Appeals in the appeal of the Union 

Terminal Cold Storage Company, of Jersey 

CY; IVs. Js 
Edward Thompson, C. 

for the petitioner; L. C. 

commissioner. 

Full Text of Opinion. 

Mr. Trammell delivered the opinion, the 
full text of which follows: 

The commissioner reduced 
capital of the taxpayer for 1919 upon the 
ground that it failed to deduct an ade- 
quate amount in prior years for the ex- 
haustion, wear and tear of the physical 
assets used in its business. The taxpayer 
contends that no reduction should be made 
on this account for the reason that it had 
kept up its buildings and equipment by 
repairs and replacements which had been 
charged to expénse and not capitalized. 


years, 


Pr. A., appeared 
Mitchell for the 


the invested 


The allowance provided by statute for 
exhaustion, wear and tear of assets used 
in business in addition to the deduc- 
tion allowed for amounts expended for 
repairs. The fact that are con- 
stantly being repaired does not prevent 
exhaustion thereof due to wear and tear, 
and if proper deductions are not made for 
the earned surplus is 
erroneously stated for the taxable Year, 
A taxpayer may, however, replace cer 
tain assets and make permanent improve: 
ments on others and erroneously charge 
such expenditures to expense instead of 
to capital account, that the amount 
of exhaustion due to wear and tear may 
be balanced by the capital acquisitions 
or expenditures, in which case its books 
may properly reflect earned surplus 
as of the beginning of the taxable Year, 
although deductions were taken on 
account of exhaustion, wear and tear. 

Question At Issue. 
there no 
this was t#@ue or 


is 


assets 


such exhaustion, 


so 


its 


no 


evidence as 
not. On the 
possible that a tax: 
consistent method 

It may 
year, None 
large de 


In this is 
to whether 
other hand, it 
payer may 
of charging off 
take # small deduction 
at all in another 
duction in another. such a case the 
question to be determined, with respect 
to the earned surpius of the taxable Year, 
is: Was a fair and reasonable amount 
deducted in prior years, taking the entire 
amount of deductions whole? Evi- 
dence, however, tending to prove that the 
assets as of the beginning of the taxable 
value equal to the cost of 
sufficient to establish 
an adequate and reasona- 
ble deduction was made on account of 
the exhaustion, wear and tear thereof, 
The value of assets may actually increase, 
but this does not that they are 
not gradually being exhausted in use. 

In this while there is some evi- 
dence that certain replacements, renewals 
and betterments were charged to expense, 
there is no evidence as to the amount of 
such charges, and we are not in a posi- 
tion to say that charges or such 
amounts were sufficient, taken as a whole, 
to overcome the fact that mo deduction 
whatever was taken on account of ex. 
haustion, wear and tear of assets. The 
conimissioner has determined that 4 rea. 
sonable deduction on account of deprecia- 
tion of the physical assets used in the 
business was $174,585.35. The presump- 
tion of the correctness Of the determina. 
tion of the commissioner is not overcome 
by the evidence in this case, and accord. 
ingly such determination is approved. 

Order of redetermination will be en. 
tered on 15 days’ notice, under Rule 50, 


case 


is 
not use a 
depreciation. 
one 
year, and a 
In 


as a 


had a 
assets is not 
that 


year 
such 


mean 


case, 


such 


Marble Statuary Given 
Entry Free From Duty 


Baldwin Shipping 
Whitacre, Inc., both of New York, win 
before the United States Customs Court 
in a decision concerning the correct tariff 
treatment of certain marble statuary de- 
scribed as portrait statues, also as rosary 
groups. 

According in the 
har, some of the merchandise was assessed 
for duty ugder paragraph 1449, tariff act 
of 1922, at 20 per cent ad valorem, ag 
works of art, while some was taxed at 
the rate’ of 50 per cent ad valorem Under 
paragraph 233 of the said act, as manu- 
factures of marble. These articles, Judge 
Waite finds in his opinion in favor of 
the protestants, should have been accordel 
free entry under the provisions of para- 
graph 1704 of the 1922 act, as claimed 
by the importers. 

(Protests 954121-11589-22, 


The Co. and H, A, 


to the record case at 


etc.) 


Board of Tax Appeals Raises 
Value Placed on Farm 


RERND Vv. COMMISSIONER: BOARD OF TAX AP. 

PEALS. (Docket No. 3340.) 

In the appeal of John M. Bernd, peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner Of Internal Reve. 
nue, the Board of Tax Appeals, on July 20, 
1926, found that the fair market value of 
a farm on March 1, 1913, ehat was sold in 
1920, was $37,500, and did not sustain the 
Commissioner's determination defi- 
ciency based ona valuation of $30,000. 


of a 
aan i. 
1908, and the rate 
thereon should be the statutory rate of 7 
per cent per annum. When modified in 
these two particulars, the decree of the 
district court will be affirmed. 

June 23, 1926, 


he computed is July 9, 
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National Defense 


Airplane Production 
To Rival Auto Output, 
Edsel Ford Asserts | 


Tells President Next Step in 
Transportation Will Be in 
Development of Com- 
mercial Aviation. 


{Continued From Page 1.) 


prove the most satisfactory yet con- 


Ford 
It has a wing spread of 68 feet 


structed for commercial usage, Mr. 
believes. 
and 
wind, 


is propelled by three Wright whirl- 


200 horsepower, air-cooled, nine- 
cylinder motors. 
“T think there will 


for these first 


be a waiting market 
Mr. 


has done 


100 planes,” Ford said. 
a great 


but it 


“The air mail business 


deal for aerial transportation, 
not possible to make a 
The 


passengers 


profit by carrying 
su ffi- 
busi- 


air mail alone. 
With 


ness, however, there is profit in it, and our 


isn't 
other 


volume 
cient. and 


monoplane will carry both freight and pas- | 
sengers.” 

Beyond the assertion 
Mr. 


said 


that mass produc- 
tion was coming, 


He 


Ford would 
that 


not go 


into details. before aerial 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, JULY 29. 1926. 


Measuring Are Lamp Radiation 


La ot tat tahoe Ss 


traffic can compete with the automobile, Scientists Seek Substitute for Sunlight 
As Curative Force to Combat Disease 


adequate airports must be built in every 


town in the country. The creation of the 
Bureau of Civil Aeronautics in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, he believes, will go far 
to bringing that about. 


The airplane will not 


supplant the rail- 
Mr. Ford 
the 


will 


read as a common carrier, 


dicted, but he 


pre- 


said he _ believes time 


is when it 


rapidly approaching have 
the same comparative value for fast serv- 
ice that the telegraph wire has over the 


mail. 
Cites Reliability Contests. 

As an instance of the interest now being 
displayed in aviation, Mr. 
reliability contests. 
tered to attempt a 
August, 50 
over a 


Ford cited the 
Last year 18 planes en- 
2,000-mile flight In 
Planes will compete 


route, 


he said, 
3,000-mile 

He said three motors, as used in the new 
Ford monoplane, afford greater power for 
setting off the ground 
the maximum in safety. 
zo bad, he said, the 


and also provide 
Should one motor 
remaining two 


adequate to complete the journey and 


are 

in 
the remote possibility that two should fail 
to function the third furnish a 
landing radius sufficient to carry the ship 
10 miles at a 1,000 foot elevation and 50 
miles at 5,000 feet. 

“We 


would 


believe that the three-motor ship 


is the safest and most practical,” he said. 
“*It also is the most efficient. With the all- 


metal design we are enabled to carry fuel 


resistances of struts and supports is elim- 
inated.” 
The monoplane, in 


Mr. Ford's opinion, is 
superior to the biplane for commercial use. 
In 
that now seeking to im- 
prove upon the present motor and are ex- 
perimenting with an eight-cylinder engine 
of 200 horsepower with 
in present design. 


this connection, however, he revealed 


his engineers are 


radical departures 


Ustimates of Initial Cost. 
“We hope to to go 


into the air transport business by showing 


encourage others 


them that it can be done and 
ready to provide safe 
the 
count upon a cost 
the 


now 


by being 
at 
he said. “We 
of $37,000 or $38,000 
100 planes of the type we 
After that it may 
possible to reduce costs 25 per cent.” 


and sound ships 
lowest price possible,” 
for 
are 
be 


first 
perfecting. 


The Ford interests, Mr. Ford said, are 
considering extending their aeria! freight 
lines, now running from Detroit to Chicago 
and Cleveland, to Buffalo and possibly New 
Fingland. A fire which destroyed 
Plans and much experimental data retarded 
plans considerably, 
idly 


recent 
but the work is 
up, 
Efficiency of Service Cited. 


rap- 
being made he said. 

Mr. 
the lines 
little more than a 
ated over 


Ford said he 
present 


regards the results of 


as 


In a 
oper- 


remarkable. 
year they have 
295,000 miles with 98.3 per cent 
The 
pounds 


| 
| 
| 
tanks between the wings and the parasite 
| 


total | 


and 


efficiency. freight carried 
1,644,000 3,354 were 
in the air. According to the com- 


was | 
puted figures, it cost 13.8 cents a pound to | 
| 
| 
| 


hours 
spent 


carry freight between Detroit and either 
Chicago’ or Cleveland. 

Asked about business conditions 
throughout the country, Mr. 
citing sectional sales of 


automobiles 


gen- 
Ford 

the 
generally 


erally 
answered by 
lord 
prosperous 


and found a 
condition. 
slump on 
been eliminated 

are Minnesota 


while, he 
Pacific 
and 
and 


For a 


there was a the 
coast, but that 
the only “bad spots’ 


the Dakotas, where droughts prevail. 


said, 
has 


Candidates Announced 
For Military Academy 


of 
names of nine candidates and two alter- 
mates who have been designated for the 
West Point Militaryy Academy entrance 
examinations, to be held beginning March 
1, 1927, with a view 
Academy on July 1, 

They are: 

Alaska, Delegate Sutherland, John 
Joseph Gilmore, Ketchikan; Harlan Ernest 
Youel, first alternate, Anchorage. A 

Illinois, tenth district, Carl Roy 
Chicago. 

Michigan, first 
jr., Detroit. 7 

Ohio, twentieth district, Earle Fremont 
Cook, Cleveland. 

Virginia, seventh district, William Abner 
Huntsberry, Winchester, John William 
Hollis, first alternate, Winchester. 

United States at large, President 
Merillat Moses, Washington, 
Goff 3rd, 


of admission to the 


| 
The Department War announced the 
1927: 


Axell, 


district, Ewald Scheiwe, 


Cool- 
Ds Cs 
Washington, 


idge 
William 
D. ©. ‘ 
United States at large, Act of June 8, 
1926, William ©. Davis, Norfolk, Va.; 
Arthun W. McKay, Muskegon, Mich. 


Caples, 


the Mound : 
ing, which distorted the bones. 


Investigations Made by Dr. William Coblentz, of Bureau of 
Standards. 


Measuring the of carbon 


using the 


radiation arc 


lamps, With a view to rays in 


curing disease, is one of the experiments 
carried out by of Standards. 
Dr. Willam W. Coblentz, Chief of the 
tadiometry Section, is shown in the above 
making brightness measure- 
ments of these rays of light. 

The high-intensity arc 
peres) more closely approaches 


the Bureau 


photograph 


(120 
the 
light in intensity and spectral composition 
than any other artificial source of light, 
declares Dr. Coblentz. The 120-ampere 
earbon are lamp emits considerable 
tion of wave lengths longer than the ultra- 
violet rays but the long rays can be elim- 
inated by using a window of fused quartz, 
which absorbs the long infra-red rays, in- 
dicates the Bureau of Standards. 

The medicinal value of sunlight 
long been recognized, Government officials 
point out, but the sun is not continuously 
accessible for the treatment of 
Hence, this investigation to determine an 
artificial of light that closely 
proximates the characteristics of natural 
sunlight.. The high-intensity arc lamp, ac- 
cording to Dr. Coblentz, has the advantage 
of performing both qualitative and quan- 
titative work—that is, a large number of 
patients may be treated simultaneously. 
However, this scientist declares, a small 
carbon are lamp could be employed, if 
necessary, in the treatment of diseases in 
homes. 

These 
standard 
flame,” 


lamp am- 


sun- 


radia- 


has 


diseases. 


source ap- 


involved 

lamps, 
“red flame,” 
and 


also 


studies 
carbon 


the testing of 
namely, ‘‘white 
“yellow flame,”’ “blue 
flame,” “neutral earbon elec- 
trodes; several special carbons with 
cores of nickel, tungsten, etc. The electric 
current varied from 5 to 125 am- 
peres. The effect of using both alternating 
and direct current was studied, with the 
result, declared by the Bureau o} 
Standards, ‘that in some parts of the 
ultra-violet spectrum the emission bands 
are more intense on direct than on alter- 
nating current.”’ 
The equipment 
follawing units: A galvanometer and a 
portable vacuum thermopile of bismuth 
and silver; and a quartz spectroradiometer. 
The distribution of energy in the ultra- 
violet and in the visible spectrum was 
determined by means of a quartz prism 
and lenses six centimeters in diameter and 
20 centimeters focal length. In 
tion, the spectrometer arms were fixed and 
the thermopile moved through the 
trum. The thermopile mounting was pro- 
Vided with two and graduated 
scales; for displacing the exit slit in 
the spectrum the other for focusing. 
The of exit slit, pfacing the 


Mounds ~ 


core” 
was 


as 


used consisted of the 


opera 
spec- 


screws 

one 

and 
the 


sides 


Prehistoric 


Found in Louisiana | 


Discovery Extends Culture to the 
South and East, Says Curator 
of Museum. 


eee 


1.] 


low 


[Continued From Page 


of a crude people of extremely cul- 


Instead, the remains recovered from 
to the 


ture. 


the entire area show that prior 


advent of the Atakapas there was an ex- 
of a 
extended from New to Cameron 
Parish inciuded the region occupied 
by both Atapakas and Chitamachas. 

Amonk the relics recovered were bones 
painted custom which ocea- 
sionally practiced by the Indians in other 
parts of the country. There 
found so-called ear-plugs or 
ments made from or faced 
with hammered copper brought from the 
north, drum-fish teeth, possibly 
dice by the Mound Builders in the ancient 
equivalent of the modern crap game, and 
hemative and galena ornaments and 
jects of problematical use, besides numer- 
ous bone and quantities of pottery 
fragments. 

Unflattened Skulls Found. 

One of the important finds from a 
technical standpoint, Mr. Collins said, was 
of unflattened skulls. Most of 
practiced head-bind- 
This dis- 
tortion of the skulls renders them unfit for 


tensive culture uniform type which 
Orleans 


and 


red, a was 


was also 


breast orna- 


stone wood 


used as 


ob- 


awls 


most 
a number 


Builders 


comparative measurement 


j permit to a 





prism, were covered 


was painted 


with white paper, 
which with a fluorescent 
terial. By means of this arrangement, the 
observer could the ultra-violet spec 
the fluorescence produced, and 
at the ultra-violet emis 
the material in the 


Ma- 


view 
trum, by 
determine 
of 


lamps. 


once 
sion carbon arc 

“It seems 
Coblentz, 


quite declares Dr. 
“for ultra-violet to pro 
duce fluorescence in the blood stream, say. 
in the white blood corpuscles, at the point 
wher the rays impinge on the body. But 
this fluorescence would immediately 
after the corpuscle has passed from under 
the spot irradiated. Hence, it is 
likely that the ultra-violet rays stimulate 
the white corpuscles activity, 
which continues as they travel] deeper into 
the body. 


possible,” 


rays 


close 
more 


to greater 


“While these short ultra-violet rays are 
destructive to protoplasm it has been ob- 
served that when. the destructive action 
has not been carried too far 
stimulation of the cell. The nature of this 
stimulation is a problem in physiology 
rather than in The in 
alluding to it is merely to point out that 
it seems physically impossible to introduce 
light deeply into the unilluminated blood 
stream fluorescence, and that 
planation of the observed therapeutic ac- 
tion of the ultra-violet rays is to be sought 


there is a 


physics. purpose 


by an ex- 


on some other basis. 

“The especially 
the extremely short ra yy which 
rapid germicidal action. These 
abosrbed in extremely thin 
skin and, hence, cannot 
deep into the body. The longer rays, 400 
to 1,400 have a greater peneration. 
Rays of a still greater wave length, 4.000 
to 8,000 mu. obtained from a 
source at a temperature of 100 to 300 de- 
grees Centigrade, cannot penetrate deeply 
into the blood stream. 

“The action of these light rays the 
blood stream is probably very complex 
Part of the action is probably photochemi- 
cal. But the supposition that the action 
of the light on one part of the body pro- 
duces a fluorescence in the blood stream 
which is carried to, or produces a fluores- 
cence within unilluminated part 
of the body untenable, because 
fluorescence is a phenomenon that occurs 
only at the point where, and only so long 
irradiated: and it ceases 
the moment the light stimulus is shut off. 
Hence, if a fluorescent which 
is introduced into the blood stream, has a 
therapeutic effect, it is likely 
to some photochemical change in the ma 
terial rather than owing to the fluorescent 
of the material.” 


mereury are is wch in 
have a 
rays are 


of the 
penetrate very 


layers 


mu, 


such as 


on 


deep an 


seems 


as, the object is 
substance, 


more owing 


property 


formed skulis which 
trace racial affinities. 
undeformed 
to help materially 
tionships of 
crania from 
Indians, 

Mr. Collins also located 
sites mentioned the 
plorers in Mississippi, and at 
Miss., 
than 
purposes. 


by anthropologists 

The finding of these 
however, is expected 
in determining the rela- 
these with 
with 


skulls, 


ancient 
historic 


people 
elsewhere and 
forgotten village 
by French 
Philadelphia, 
measugesments of more 
Choctaws for comparative 


early eX 


he made 


70 living 
Three Broadcasting Licenses 

Granted to Radio Stations 

Three licenses to broadcast were granted 


to radio stations 28 the 


of 


censes and one a change from a temportry 


July by Depart- 


ment Commerce, Two were new li- 


permanent license. 
WJBV. 


Course Laboratories at Woodhaven, 


Station operated Union 
Bis 


was granted a license and will operate on 


by the 


a 469.9 meter wave length. A. G. 
Seattle, Wash., 


Station 


Bailey, 
of 


to 


Was granted a 
KGBS 
a 209.7 meter wave band. 


license 
operation and selected 
A temporary license for the operation of 
of 


America at expositions to be held in Cali- 


a station of the Radio Corporation 


fornia was changed to a permanent license. 
The station will be 
will 


known 
wave 


KRCA, 
length of 
meters, Watts, operating from 
Francisco August 27 to 28, inclusive, and 


~f 
from Los Angeles, September 5 to 11, in- 


as 


and 


broadcast on a 305 


4500 San 


with unde | clusive. 


Aviation— 
Phsical Training 


| Operation Planned 
For Wireless Posts 
In French Colonies 


So-Called French “Wireless 
Trust.” Including Foreign In- 
terests, Reported as About 
to Extend Development. 


The operation of the posts of the French 


colonial wireless telegraph system now 


under construction probably will be under- 


taken by the Compagnie Francaise de Tel 


egraphie sans Fil, popularly known as the 
“wireless trust,’’ according to 


ated 


reports cur- 


France, it is st in advices to 


of 


rent in 


the Department Commerce from Vice 


Consul Cameron at Paris 


According to the consular report, it is 
said in France that this so-called wireless 
trust apparently is a continuation of the 
Compagnie Telegraphie et 
' de Telephonie sans Fil (. U. T. C.), 
1912, which acquired the rights 
to exploit in France the German processes 
patented by Rudolph the 
flotation of the project o! firm the 
Germans evidently retained a 
as they were elect 
rectors, the French reports state. 
was also elected to the 
to the 
commenced 
Compagnie 

Fil 
taking over the 


Universelle de 
incor- 
porated in 
Goldsmith. In 
the new 
share of the 
three di- 

A Brit- 


board. 


stock, able to 





director 
In 1918 proceedings looking 
tion the company 
simultaneously 
Francaise Telegraph 
the new compan) 
the defunct concern 
its formatior the 
has acquired or established 
the Societe Francaise 
trique, which was incorparated in 1910 for 
the of building radig apparatus; 
the Compagnie Radio-France, incorporated 
in 192 for the building and 
maintaining sending and receiving stations; 
the Compagnie  Radio-Maritime, 
1919, for 
connection 
apparatus and communication 
at and the Compagnie Francaise 
Radiophonie, established in to 
ate wireless telephone sending stations in 
All 
these companies are said in France te be 
operating on a large scale and with 
siderable success. 

Having thus become firmly established 
at home, the trust began to affiliate itself 
with several combinations abroad The 
first of these combinations was one formed 
in Argentina on January 16, 1921, which 
was by four companies (Marconi, 
Radio-France and 
company) with equal shares. 
consortium of four companies is said 
include organizations such as the 
Anonyme Sud-America, 
Radio International, 
telegrafica 
The consortium 
eventually all of the Latin 
American countries with each other 
with the outside world by radio. 

The French 
have secured in ¢ 
where it 
and subsidiary 
with those 
systems in which 
reported to hold a 
terest 
mania, 


ish 
liq uida- 
al- 


of and, 


most the 


de sans was 
created, 
assets of 
Since Compagnie 
Francaise in 
France Radio-Elec- 
purpose 


purpose of 

incor- 
of fune- 
radio 


in the 


in 


porated purpose 


tioning with marine 


with ships 
de 


oper- 


sea; 
order 
of 


France under Government license. 


con 


set up 
Telefunken, 


can 


Ameri- 

This 
to 
Societe 


an 


Trans- 
Radio 
Chilena. 
that it expects 


Radio 
Companhia 
Braziloina, and Radio 
states 
to connect 
and 
organization is said also to 
rly foothold in Belgium, 
system of parent 
companies almost identical 
Other Eve@opean 
French concern is 
large or dominant in 
f Czechoslovakia, Ru 
Poland and Italy. 


established a 
in France. 
ihe 
are those « 
Switzerland 


Radio 


Government 
Laboratories 
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Physical Education Is Required 
By Law in Schools of 35 States 


Bureau Research Shows Wave of Approval for 


Instruction 


Since 1915. 


Thirty-five States have 


the teaching of physical education in their 


public schools, according to Dr. J. F. Rog- 


ers, chief of the division of physical educa- 
tion and school hygiene in the Bureau of 


Education of the Department of the In- 


terior. 


Dr Rogers added that regularly 


ap- 
pointed State directors of physical educa 


tion are found in the following 15 States: 


Alabama, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Maryland, Mich 
New 


Connecticut, California, Florida, 
Jersey, 


West 


Minnesota, Missouri, 


York, 


igan, 
New Virginia, 
depart- 
made 


Pennsylvania, 
The majority of State 
he said, 
regarding 


Virginia. 


ments of education, have 


definite 
of 


the 


in 


very requirements 


training teachers and supervisors 


this work 
States Awake to Need. 


“While many cities had previously set 


up requirements as to the preparation of 


teachers in this subject,’’ said Dr. Rogers, 


“State wide regulations have come into 


existence only since 1915, after which year 


been raised 


of the 


schools of the District of Columbia, accord- 


Teachers physical education in 


ing to Dr. to 


two vear college course in preparation for 


Rogers, are required have a 


the include 


special training in physical education. 


their work and course must 


A tabulation of statistics on teacher 


education 


re- 
quirements 
48 


shows the following data 


in for 


Rogers, 


physical the 


States, as prepared Dr. 


by 
Alabama: Teachers in elengentary schools 
are 
course 


required to have a two year special 


education 
certificate. 


in physical giving a 


three year teachers’ Senior 


high school teachers must have a college 


degree with 30 semester hours in physical 
education. 

teachers 
certificate 


Arizona Elementary must 
similar to 


school teachers 


have an elementary 
that for other elementary 
but one-fourth of the credits offered must 
be in physical education. A two year spe- 
cial normal or college course with 
of the work 


required for senior high schoo] teachers. 


40 per 


cent in physical education is 


Arkansas Is Inactive. 
Arkansas has set no special regulations 


and few schools give work in physical 


education. 
California: Elementary teachers are re 
normal 


two 


quired to have a two year course 


in physical education and years of 


teaching experience or a 
Both 
hours of physical 


three year nor- 
45 sem- 


and 


Senior 


include 
education 


mal course. must 


ester 16 
of 


school teachers must have a four year col- 


semester hours activities. high 


lege course and special trainiyg in physical 


education or a three year normal course 


and two years of experience. 
the 
have 


Colorado: Requirements are same 


in all schools. Teachers must two 


years of college training including 10 sem- 


City of Baltimore to Be Given 
Prior Rights to Fort Armistead 


Acting Secretary of War Orders Return of All 
Bids for Government Property. 


MacNider of 


Hanford Acting Secretary 
the Department of War, on July 28 ordered 
all 


Fort 


the Government 
Md., 


department 


that bids for property 


at Armistead which has been 


advertised by the for public 


sule on July 29 be rejected and returned 


unopened because of the prior rights of the 
City of Baltimore 
if it so desires 


to take over the property 


July 28, the 
adver- 


issued on 
department that 


tising the public sale of Fort Armistead, 


In a statement 


explained since 
five and one-half acres 
its 
City 
its own, 


which includes fort 
of 
has developed that 
through 
aware of its option 
now desirous of being allowed to purchase 
this property. 


reservation, “‘it 
Baltimore, 
has 


beach property in 


the of 


no fault of been un 


n the premises and is 


at the appraised value,” 
explained 
offered sale 
passed by Congress in 1923. This act pro- 
vides that the Department of War 
notify the Governor of the State 
the property is located and that the State, 
shall 


that 
under 


the prop 
the 


It was further 


erty was for act 


wherein 


county and municipality concerned 
that order 
claim to the at the appraised 
value within six months after the date of 


Fort Armistead was appraised 


in have 


property 


appraisal. 
}in July, 192 
Although 
the letter 
offering and 
of Fort 
the opinion of 


Department has ‘fulfilled 
the in the preliminary 
later arrangements for the 
Armistead by sealed bid,” in 
Mr. MaecNider, the Depart- 
ment declared that the Acting Secretary 
believed “it was the intent of Con- 
gress to allow municipalities every oppor- 
tunity to acquire such properties for park 
purposes for the benefit of all its citizens. 
Therefore, it forth, Mr. MacNider 
has ‘exercised retained authority in 
the premises ‘to reject any or all ~s 

Because of the circumstances involved 
in the case Acting Secretary MacNider has 
the Quartermaster General 


the 


of law 


sale 


also 


was set 
his 


bids. 


ordered 
turn all and 
ceed with the re-appraisal of the property 
This latter wis ordered, it 
plained, because of the time 
elapsed the original appraisal, 
« because MacNider 


to re- 


sealed bids unopened pro- 


move Was ex 
which has 
and 


believes that the 


since 
Mr. 


shall’ 


opportunity to exercise | 


Armistead property has 
the original 


the Fort 
enhanced 


value of 


been since ap- 
praisal 

1 “The Acting 

| the Department's statement 

that he 


independent 


of War,” says 
in this 
should order a 
appraisal in 
ness to the Army housing program, which 
upon of 
the dependence of men of 


establishment 


Secretary 
con 


nection, “believes 


! 2 
| new and fair- 
| 
| 


provides that the proceeds such 


will rest 


sales 


the Regular for roofs over 


heads.” 
After 


their 
of all sealed bids. 
| the consummation of the reappraisad 
the property, the city of Baltimore 
be given “full opportunity” 
for park 
concluded. 

full 


follows: 


and 

of 
will 
to acquire the 
the state- 


rejection 


property purposes, 
ment 
The 


ment 


text of the department's state- 


Fort Armistead, Maryland, has been ad 
vertised for public sale tomorrow, July 29. 

In the meantime, it has developed that the 
| City of Baltimore through fault of 
own, has been unaware its option 
and of 
being allowed to purchase at the appraised 


no 
of 
desirous 


its 
in the premises is now 
value the 4519 acres of beach property in- 
cluded in Fort 
The act under 
being 
1923. It provides 
shall notify 
State wherein the 
that the State, 
concerned shall in that order have 
tunity to exercise claim to the property 
| at the appraised value within six months 
after the date of appraisal. In the in- 
of Fort Armistead, appraisal was 
in July, 1923. 
The Acting Secretary 
that, although the War 
fulfilled the full letter 
preliminary offering and later arrange- 
the of Fort Armistead 
sealed bid, it was the intent of Congress to 
allow municipalities every opportunity to 
purposes 
He 
his retained uuthority 


Armistead 
whien 

passed 

that 
the 


this 
by 


property is 


sold was Congress 
War 
Governor 
property 


county 


in 
Depart 
of the 
is located and 

municipality 
oppor- 


the 
ment 


and 


stance 
completed 
of Wai 
Department has 
the in the 


believes 


of law 


ments for sale by 


acquire such properties for park 
for the benefit of all its citizens. 
therefore 


has, 
exercised 
in the premises ‘‘to reject any or ail bids.” 

In the time which 
since the original appraisal, the Acting Sec- 
| retary of War believes that he should 


view of has elapsed 





laws requiring | 





| 

national interest in physical | 
education has taken place in the United 
States. Some of the requirements have 
been determined, in part, by the supply of 
special teachegs having the desired train- 
ing; and the standards have 
after this supply became adequate ” 





| quired 


education and 


| of 





| Senior 


| education 


| education. 


ester hours of professional training in edu- 
cation and 28 semester hours in physical 
education. 
Connecticut: A two year special course 
in physical education and an examination 
are required of candidates for physical 
education teaching positions in all schools. 
Delaware: Elementary must 
including 
education. 
Supervisors must have a four year college 


teachers 


have a two year college course 


special training in physical 
course including special training in physi 
cal education. 

Florida: Teachers all must 


have a four year college course including 


in schools 


| special training in physical education. 


Georgia: No specified amount of special 


training is mentioned but elementary 

teachers are expected to have some train- 

ing 

Major Subject in Idaho. 
Teachers in all must 

have a four year college course with physi- 


eal education as the major subject. 


Idaho: schools 


Indiana: Elementary teachers must 
year normal course with spe- 
cial training in physical education. 


high school teachers are required to have 


have a two 


Senior 


a four year college course including spe- 
cial training in physical education. 
Illinois: Teachers in all must 
have a two year special course in physical 
education 
tion. 


schools 


or 


pass a satisfactory examina- 


Iowa: Teachers all 


two year college course 


in schools are re- 


quired to have a 


including one year of special 


physical education. 


training in 


Kansas: Teachers all 


college course 


in schools must 
including 


and nine 


have a 
28 


two year 


hours in physical education 
semester hours in education 
Kentucky: The State has made no spe- 
cial regulations. 
Louisiana: 


work is 


Except 

by the 

academic subjects. 
Maine: 


in larger 


regular 


cities the 


done 


teachers of 


Elementary and high school 
teachers are required to have a two year 
special course in physical education 
two year normal course and summer study 
in physical education. 
have a 


or a 


Supervisors must 
and six weeks in 
physical education in summer school or be 
graduate nurses with a 


college course 


six weeks’ course 
in physical education in summer school or 
fulfill the requirements 
teachers 


for elementary 


Maryland Rules Rigid. 


Maryland: High school teachers must 
two year college course, two-thirds 
of which is in physical education. 
visors must have a_ four 
one-half of which 


education. Supervisors also are 


have a 
Super- 
college 
physical 


year 
course, is in 
required 
to have four years of preliminary experi- 
ence 
Massachusetts: Dr. Rogers states that 
there are no special requirements but that 
“the policy is to get high grade teachers.”’ 
Michigan: Elementary teachers must 
have a three year normal course including 
special training education. 
Senior high must have 
completed a four year college course plus 
special training in physical education 
year special in physical 
education plus two years’ experience. 
Minnesota: 


in physical 


school teachers 


or 


a three course 


Supervisors are required to 
have a two year special course in physical 
education but efforts are being made to- 
ward raising the standard to a four year 
degree requirement. 

Mississippi: There are no special re- 
quirements. 

Missouri: One hundred 
hours of college work including 15 
ter of physical education are re- 
quired for part time teachers and 30 semes- 
ter hours of physical education 
quired for full time teachers. 


Montana: 


and twenty 


semes- 
hours 


are re- 
Elementary 
to be graduates accredited 
school and completed one 
year in physical education, in addition. 
Nebraska: 


teachers 
of 
have 


are re- 
an 


high to 


Elementary teachers must 


have a one year special course in physical 


education. Senior 


60 


high school teachers 


must have semester 
eight 


semester hours in 


of 


hours 


hours college 


work including 


16 


semester in 
physi- 
eal education 

Nevada: The ap 
plicant are investigated by the State Board 
Education. <A 


qualifications of each 


special certificate is re- 
quired of all high school teachers of physi- 
eal education 

New 


mentary 


Hampshire: Teachers in the ele- 
schools are 


in 


required to have a 
education. 
teachers must have a 


three year special course in physical edu- 


two year course physical 


high school 


} cation or a four year college course includ- 


ing 12 semester hours in education and one 
year’s experience, or four years of college 


work plus two summers’ work at a New 


Hampshire normal school. 
New 


have a two year special course in physical 


Jersey: 


Elementary teachers must 


or a four year college course 
plus two summer courses in physical edu- 
cation of 16 semester of physical 
The same _ requirements 
made for other schools 


New 


hours 


are 


Mexico: Teachers in all schools 


; are required to have 30 semester hours of 


college work including 20 


of physical education. 
New York: 


semester hours 


Teachers in all schools must 


and 
the 


order a new independent apraisal in 
fairness to Army housing program, 


which provides that upon the proceeds of 


| such sales will rest the dependence of men 


of the Regular 
over their heads. 
The 


rected 


establishment for roofs 
Acting Secretary of War has 
the General to re- 
turn all sealed bids unopened and preceed 
with the re-appraisal with tyis end in view. 
The City of Baltimore will then be given 
full opportunity to agquire the property 
for park purposes. 


di- 
Quartermaster 
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Science 


Sulphuric Acid Used 


In Tanning Solutions 
Said to Injure Hide 


Bureau of Standards Asserts 
Addition of Caustic Soda 
Does Not Remove Acid in 

Synthetic Preparations. 


Through an investigation Into the action 
of sulphate in synthetic tanning 
solutions, the Bureau of Standards ane 
nounced on July 28 that it has found that 

employed by manus 
of 
uninjurious, 
| 


sodium 


the method generally 
facturers this chemical is 


as has been be 


in the use 
entirely 
lieved. 

In connection with this finding the bue 
reau explained that in the manufacture of 
synthetic tanning which are 
made mainly from coal tar derivaties, for- 
and sulphuric acid, a certain 
amount of unchanged acid usually remains 
in the solution, and would injure hides 
tanned such materials. In order to 
get rid of it, leather manufacturers gen- 
erally add caustic soda ash, to 
convert the acid to sulphate or 
“Glauber's Salt,’ which remains dissolved 
in the solution of tanning material. 

The bureau's investigations, it was ane 
nounced, that the neutraliza- 
tion of the sulphuric acid in the synthetic 
tanning by means of caustic 
soda or soda ash does not entirely peevent 
the sulphuric acid from reacting on hides 
during the tanning process. This, it was 
said, is because the synthetic tanning ma- 
terial is itself an acid, which re- 
acts with the sodium sulphate and re- 
generates some sulphuric acid, that 
there is always a certain amount of free 
sulphuric acid in the solution. 

The investigations also revealed that 
sulphuric acid has a ‘‘marked affinity’ for 
the hide substance and capable of 
combining so firmly with the latter, even 
in the presence of the tanning material, 
that it cannot be completely removed with 
any amount of washing.” This reaction, 
bureau officials assert, interferes in cer- 
tain analyses of synthetic tanning ma. 
terials. 


not 


materials, 


maldehyde 


with 


soda or 


sodium 
have shown 


materials 


active 


so 


were 


have a three year course in physical edu- 
cation. 

North 
required 


Carolina: Teachers in all schools 
have a two year college 
course including 30 semester hours in phy- 
sical education, three year college 
course including 45 semester hours in phy- 
sical education 


are to 


ora 
or a four year college 
course including 60 semester hours in phy- 
sical education. 

North Dakota: Teachers in elementary 
schools must have a two year special 
course in physical education. Senior high 
school teachers are required to have a d@ 
gree of Bachelor of Arts including twe 
years of special training in physical edue 
cation. 

Ohio: <All teachers of physical education 
must have two years in physical education 
including 15 hours in education. 

Oklahoma Ignores Project. 

Oklahoma: There no definite 

quirements. 


are re: 


Oregon: Teachers in all schools must 
have a four year college course with spe- 
cial training in physical education. 

Pennsylvania: in all schools 
must have two years’ special training in 
physical education for a temporary certifi- 
cate and three years for a permanent cer- 
tificate. 

Rhode Island: 


Teachers 


In the elementary schools 
a limited certificate for one year is granted 
for a one year normal course including 
special training in physical education and 
an approved course in Rhode Island Edu- 
cation. A life professional certificate igs 
granted for a college degree plus special 
training in physical education, plus an ap- 
proved course in Rhode Island Education 
degree plus an approved 
course in Rhode Island Education plus five 
years’ experience. Holders of life profes- 
sional certificates may teach in senior high 
schools. 

South 


or a_ college 


Carolina: Regulations are now 
being worked out. 
South Dakota: 


consideration, 


wBegulars are now under 
At present graduates of 
teachers’ colleges are eligible to teach phy- 
sical education. 

Tennessee: 
quired to one year normal course 
with no special training in physical educa- 
tion. Teachers in junior high schools must 
have a two normal course with no 
special training in physical education and 
teachers in high be 
college graduates but need have no special 
training 


Elementary teachers are re- 
have a 


year 


senior schools must 
in physical education. 
Teachers all 
of college 
hours in 
physical 


Texas: 


60 


in schools must 
work including 
English, six semes- 
education and two 
semester hours in methods of teaching. 

Utah: Teachers in elementary schools 
must have 38 quarter hours of physical 
education in detail by the 
State of education. Junior 
high must three 
The requirements 
teachers are -the 
same as those for elementary school teach- 
ers or may be supplanted by a four year 
college course including prescribed courses 
in education or a four year college coufse 
and five years of experience. 

Special Training Necessary. 

Vermont: All teachers must have a two 
year special course in physical education. 

Virginia: Teachers are required to have 
a two year special course in physical edu- 
eation. Supervisors must have a four year 
college course with a major in physical 
education. 

Washington: No regulations are listed. 

West Virginia: All teachers must have 
a two year course in physical education. 

Wisconsin: All teachers must have a 
three year special course in physical edu- 
cation or a four year college course with @ 
degree in physical education. 

Wyoming: All teachers are required’ to 
have a two year college course including 
| special training in physical education and 
$ nine semester houre in education. 


have hours 


six semester 


ter hours in 


as prescribed 


department 


school teachers have 


years of college work. 


for senior high school 
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Panama Canal Has 
Greatest Year, Save 
-,, One, Report Shows 


Figures for Last Fiscal Period 
Lower Than 1923-24 When 
Tanker Tonnage Made 
Record. 


The Panama Canal had its greatest year, 
excepting 1923-24, 
ending June 30, 1926, according to the fig- 
ures just made available at the Depart- 


during the fiscal year 


ment of War. In the year just closed, 
24,774,591 tons of shipping passed through 
the, canal, as compared with 22,855,151 in 
1924-25, and 26,148,878 in 1923-24. 
fiscal year 1922-23, the total was 18,605,786. 

The oil tanker traffic 
sponsible for the great total of that year, 
10,212,047 


the canal 


In the 
in 1923-24 was re- 


tons of tanker ships transiting 
12 
of tanker traffic, the year just closed (1925 
26) was 16 per cent over 1923-24, and 12 
Per cent over 1924-25. The gain in com- 
mercial traffic other than oil shipments 
ini 1925-26 was more than 2,500,000 net tons 
ever the banner year of 1923-24. In the 
year just closed tanker traffic was 25 per 
¢ent of the total, while in 1923-24 it was 
39 per cent. 


in the months. Exclusive 


Tanker Traffic Now on Increase. 


The tanker traffic in the last six months 
of the fiscal year, that the first 
months of 1926, has shown an increase. 
The official statement traffic in the 
Panama Canal Record states that “the 
trend of tanker traffic through the canal 
in the immediate future will depend largely 
upon the development of 
and Venezuelan oil fields.” 

The detailed tables of during 
the last two fiscal years that, 
1925-26, 5,197 ships went through the canal, 
as compared with 4,673 in 1924-25. 
cargo tonnage was in excess of the regis- 


7a, six 


of 


transits 
show 


1928) 


the Colombian 


in | 


The | 


tered net tonnage of these ships, the cargo | 


97 
-o- 


transited in 1925-26 being 26,037,448 and, 
in 1924-25, 23,958,448 tons. The figures 
show a flat increase in number of transits, 
net tonnage and cargo tonnage for each 
month over the corresponding month in 
the previous year. 


3 Greatest Traffic 


The report notes that in the first 
months of 1926 the cargo tonnage through 
the canal was the greatest in any six 
months in the canal’s history 
of the nature of the cargo, which, as noted 
above, however, recorded an increase of 
oil shipments. The cargo tonnage in these 
Bix months was 13.881,850 tons. 

The figures for June, 1926, indicate this 
fncrease in oil tonnage. In that month 
101 tank ships transited the canal, with 
an aggregate net tonnage, Panama Canal 
measurement, of 585.090 tons. These ships 
paid $519,171.32 in tolls. In point of net 
tonnage, tanker traffic last month showed 
an increase of approximately 31.4 per cent 
over the same traffic for the corresponding 
month a year ago, while cargo tonnage 
showed an increase of 20.2 per cent over 
the cargo tonnage of June, 1925. 

Tank ships in June, 1926, comprised 24.1 
per cent of the total commercial transits 
of the Canal during the month: made up 
approximately 29.4 per cent of the total 
Panama Canal net tonnage: were the 
source of 28 per cent of the total tolls 
collected: and carried approximately 27.8 
per cent of the total in transit 
through the Canal. 

The number of transits of tank ships 
last month from Atlantic to Pacific was 49 
and from Pacific to Atlantic 52; in June, 
1925, they were respectively 34 and 42, 
From Atlantic to Pacific, 13 were British 
and 35 American, last month, while from 
Pacific to Atlantic 8 were British and 42 
American. The 13 British tankers going 
west carried total of 7,203 tons of oil, 
while all the American tankers were in 
ballast. On the return trip, Pacific to At- 
lantic, the British ships carried 86,329 tons 
of oil and the American 479,050 tons, indi- 
cating that the trend of shipments of oil 
is still overwhelmingly from the 
fields to the Atlantic. 


The heaviest 


in History. 


six 


cargo 


a 


California 
Canal 


day the 


single on 
8, a 


last month was June when 25 
transsited, having an aggregate net ton- 
nage of 112,354, and paying $106,666.31 in 
tolls. No record was established, although 
the day was the largest in several months. 


Battery Sales Total 
100 Million Dollars 


A-Year Record Reveals 7 Per Cent 
Exported—Argentina Chief 
Outside Market. 


During the last four years 
States manufactured 
000,000 worth 
T'per cent 


ships 


United 

$100,- 
batteries, about 
exported, ac- 
cording the Electrical Equipment Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 
The value of the exported batteries totaled 
96,971,713. 

@eventy-four per cent of the battery 
norts were taken by 16 countries: 
tina, iets Australia, Cuba, 
Jand, India, Canada, Great Britain, 
Colombia, China, Chile, Uruguay, 
South Africa, Spain and Sweden. Ship- 
ments to Argentina, the principal destina- 
tion of American primary batteries during 
the: period under consideration, totaled $1,- 
276,686, 18.6 per cent of the total ex- 
ports. Exports to Mexico were valued at 
S78p,665, and constituted 11.4 per cent of 
the. total. 

Australia’ purchases bateries 
AMjiounted to $454,068, and formed 6.6 per 
Gent of the total foreign shipments, 
reéeipts totaled $362,580, New Zealand's 
ameunted to $362,005, and Lndia’s imports 
totaled $361,024. The next country on the 
list, was C: which expended $278,205 
for ‘American batteries during the four 
Yours 


the 

approximately 
primary 
of which 


of 
were 
to 


New 
Brazil, 
British 


or 


s of 


inada, 


of German cartels, 


| brought before this court by 


regardless | 








during 


a aaa 


| imports into the 


ex: | 
Argen- | 
Zea- | 


| 


| 


Cuba's | 


| 
| 
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Coal- 


German Markets Are Dominated 
By Trusts, Declares Trade Report At Constantinople 


Department of FE ietieanbicl wich Fells of Organization 


Fad 


A national industrial movement has de- 
veloped in Germany since the war for the 
organization of industry into cartels, or 
giant trusts, which embrace every branch 
of production and sales of certain com- 
modities within the country. This move- 
ment, a study of which has just been com- 
pleted by Richard Eldridge of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has 
grown so rapidly that there are now more 
than 2,000 cartels in Germany com- 
pared with 235 in 1905. About 1,700 of 
these are industrial. 

Not only these monopolize 
certain phases of industry within the 
Reich, but they have extended beyond in 
the form of monopoly agreements with 
France, Belgium and other countries of 
Europe. 

The principle underlying 
similar to that behind 
Copper Export 

all producers of a 

combine in order to control the 
the domestic market. And by 
thereby maintaining a profitable price at 

home, they are to sell abroad at a 

reduced price which can meet, under- 

sell foreign competition. 
Cut Prices Abroad. 

Such industries the iron and steel, 
dyestuffs, chemical, optical, electrical, pho- 
tographic, piano, and nitrogen industries 
are all organized into cartels. Through 
price-fixing agreements in the domestic 
market, these cartels able to cut the 
price on their abroad. Thus the 
Syndicate for Finished Iron-Steel Products 
regularly publishes a special list of export 
prices, which run about 25 per cent below 
the domestic level. Among _specialty ar- 
ticles pianos are usually seid abroad ai 
per cent less than they are sold in 
yermany, while vacuum cleaners, 
ing machines and similar appliances 
exported at 40 per cent to 50 per 
less. 


as 


do cartels 


these cartels 
the recently 

Association. 
certain 


is 
projected 
Namely, 
modity 

price in 


com.- 


able 


or 


as 


are 


sales 


are 


No Sherman antitrust law exists in Ger- 
many against price-fixing, but Mr. Eldridge 
reports that because of the abusive policies 
special Cartel Court 
1923. Suit may 
the Govern- 
party, and the 
if proof is given 
of ‘the cartel con- 
interest. 
however, 


a 
was established in be 
ment affected 
cartel may dissolved 
that the methods 
trary to national 


In general, 


or any 


be 


by 


are 


the German gov- 


| ernment has no objection to the theory of 
| fixing prices, 


but objects in specific cases 
where the practice abused. In fact, 
during the war industrial combinations 
were organized in all of the key industries 


is 


—" 


Manufactures Show 
Favorable Balance 


[Continued From 
Louis, the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
the Missouri Pacific, the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas and the Chicago, Rock Island 
Pacific, complained to the commission, 
serting that the present arrangement 
unjust and asking it to condemn the pres- 
ent practice by which the east-side lines 
require the west-side lines to assume the 
transfer expense westbound traffic 
cotton and to the decreased grain produc- 
tion, being confined substantially to cotton 
and grains. The increase in imports, 
cording to Secretary Hoover, 
the large quantities of raw 
manded by this country and the increase 
in prices asked for them. The demand 
for raw materials, Secretary Hoover stated, 
was “‘natural in prosperous times,” and 
pointing to the high prices, he showed 
that rubber alone cost this country $320,- 


000,000 more than it did during 
the 


1.J 


Page 
St. 


& 
as- 


is 


on 


ac- 
due to 
materials de- 


was 


this year 
preceding year. 
Besides the favorable balance in finished 
manufactures, the 
shows favorable 
000,000 


commodity analysis 
balance of about $125,- 
in manufactured foodstuffs, the 
other distinct commodity for 
which a favorable balance is shown. 

In addition to the unfavorable balance 
in crude materials, the commodity analysis 
shows unfavorable balances of about $280,- 
000,000 in the trade in crude foodstuffs and 
food animals and an unfavorable balance 
of nearly $160,000,000 in 
tures. 


a 


only item 


semi-manufac- 


During the 


favorable 


preceding fiscal 
balance for finished manufac- 
tures Was about $900,000,000, for manufac- 
tured foodstuffs about $125,000,000, ana 
there was also a favorable balance of about 
$30,000,000 shown crude foodstuffs and 
unfavorable balance 
preceding fiscal year in crude 
was only about $50,000,000, 
about one-twelfth of the 
fiscal just 
balance in 
last 
$50,000,000, 
this 

The following 
statistical 


year, the 


for 
food animals. The 
the 
materials 
figure only 
for the 


ible 


a 
figure 
. The 
semi-finished 
was slightly 
than one-third 


year ended. un- 


uvori manu- 


year more 


the 


than 
less figure 
for year. 


tables 
analysis of the 


give a complete 
exports from the 
United States during the 
fiscal ending with June, with com- 


parisons with the preceding fiscal year: 


year 


GROUPS. 


DOMESTIC 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs and food animals 
Maputactured foodstuffs 
Semi-manufactures 


EXPORTS. 


Finished manufactures 


Total domestic 
Foreign exports 


exports 


Total . 
IMVORTS. 

Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured 


and food 
foodstuffs 
Semi-manufactures 
Finished manufactures 


animals 


Total 


wash: | 


cent 





| tion 


| ber 





; for 
| discounts 


———— 


of Cartels Since End of War. 


in some cases organization even being im- 
posed upon the industries by the govern- 
ment, despite the protests of individual 
plants. 

“The first German cartels,’ Mr. Eldridge 
reports, “grew up between 1860 and 1870 
in the depression following the first great 
expansion of German industrial output. 
The tinplate eombine of 1862, the rail 
cartel of 1863, the salt works agreement 
of 1868, and the first potash syndicate of 
1870, were all set up before the interested 
industries were on an export basis, and 
solely with to restricting competi- 
tion in the domestic market. 

‘This possession of an assured and con- 
trolled domestic market placed the ma- 
jority of German key industries in a posi- 
tion of obvious strength.” 

The Raw Steel Cartel cited 
Eldridge as one of the “‘outstanding” 
amples of German efforts to 
mestic and expert sales control. When 
the cartel was first. organized in Novem- 
ber, 1924, it was agreed to regulate out- 
put, but not fix prices. On July 16, 1925, 
however, it agreed to fix the domestic 
and export prices iron and steel 
ucts, and the export 
have been than domestic 
cent to 40 cent 

the manufac- 
a rebate of five 
materials used for 


a view 


Mr. 
ex- 


is by 


regain do- 


was 
on prod- 
consequently prices 


lower prices, by 
iron 


Firms 


five on pig 
on 
turers’ associations receive 
to 40 per cent 
export sales. 
Other Industries 


agreement 


per 


fine 


per 
sheets. in 


on raw 
Affected. 

This affected enterprises in 
the Locomotive, Boiler, and Rolling-Stock 
Producers’ Association, the members of the 
Iron and Steel Ware Union, the of 
Sheet Iron and Tin Plate Producers, the 
Union of German Machinery Constructors, 
and the Metal 
Ware Industries 

This iron and steel 
industry, it not include all 
of the manufacturing branches, makes it 
possible, to Mr. Eldridge, for 
the great basic industries to fix a domestic 
price so high as to facilitate exportation at 
reduced prices. At the same time, through 
a of rebates on materials 
destined for the finishing industries 
are helped to bring their production costs 
on export 


Union 


German Association of 
the 


does 


organization of 


although 


according 


system raw 


export, 


articles down to a point where 
they can compete with the market. 
“Similar arrangements toward lowering 
production costs on export articles 
ing adopted im the German aluminum ing, 
dustry,’ Mr. Eldridge reports. 
“An example how foreign 
in the German 
supplied by the terms 
German tube syndicate, formed in Dus- 
seldorf May 7, 1925, under the name 
of Roehren-Verband. This producers’ 
may sell tubing only to 
lers combined in tube 
The right to sell 
sales areas not transferable by indi- 
vidual dealers to third parties. The re- 
tailers, for their part, are obligated to buy 
exclusively through the tube syndicate and 
to purchase and sell at home or abroad no 
tubes of foreign manufacture. The deal- 
associations regulate and terms 


world 


are be- 


of competi- 
is restricted 
market is of the 
on 
as- 
sociation 
dea 
associations. 


mem- 
as 
in retail 
is 


ers’ price 
to consumers. 

“Among the strongest 
the Potash Syndicate, originally 
upon the Yndustry by the 
This syndicate 
that efficient 
at a profit both 
and the 


combinations is 
imposed 
German Govern- 
ment. 
comptition 


so restricts domestic 
less companies 


may operate at home and 
conclusion of 
ment with the French industry 
extended this type of 


only serious competitor. 


Textile Field Discussed. 

“In those manufacturing branches where 
price-fixing and 
agreements are 
ous have 
are especially 
textile industry. 
ganization and 
wholesale-price 


abroad, an agree- 
in 
control 


has to 


more complicated, 
set 


numer- 
been 
in 


cartels also up. 
prevalent 
As a 


rigid 


result of close or- 
regulation, the 
on G textile 
190 against 
of 144. Specialty 
in the export field 
price lists mainta 
levels for domestic 
transactions. * This 
vails in the camera, 
typewriting and calculating 
niture and toy 
A price cenvention 
the German rayon 


price 
index 
at 
index 


rman 
products has stood 
erage 
industries activ 
tically 
ferent 
foreign 


aun av- 
wholesale 
prac- 
all issue ining dif- 
for 
pre- 
goods, 
machine, fur- 


price and 
practice 
also optical 
industries.” 

has been formed by 
industry, according to 
a report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
William E. Nash at Berlin. Its 
is reported to be the stabilization 
of prices, in pursuance whereof goods will 
standardized and divided into 
Present quotations, as by 
Italian will 
stabilization. 


sioner 
purpose 


be classes. 


fixed a large 


company, serve as a basis 


Terms of 
will 


payment, cash 


and rebates also be estab- 
lished. 

The convention will not 
trol production 
in Germany. 
will amount to 5 
payment within 10 and 2 
for 30 days. Buyers covering 90 
of their needs in Germany 


further concessions. 


attempt to con- 
it 
it is 


and marketing, is stated 


Cash discounts, reported, 


cent of value 


days 


per for 
per cent 
per cent 
will benefit by 


-~ 


Twelve months ending June 
1925 1926 
Value Value 
1,401,507,000 
483,139,000 
577,479,000 
6462 
1,670,145,000 


1,300,927,000 
510,000 
506,000 


39,000 


4,778,155,000 
86,426,000 


4,653,509,000 
100,549,000 


4,804 


4,754 038,000 


81,000 
1,905,738 
529,624,000 
401,412,000 
794,660,000 
$35,184,000 


3,$24,128,000 


1,452,401 000 
451,802,000 
451, 
FU1L,091 000 
767,484,000 


1,000 


350,000 


4,466,614,000 


domestic | 
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dealers 


} ested persons 
in the 
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the | case of nonpayment, 
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the German | made 


| falling 
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following 
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reau, 


corresponding 


; months 
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Shipping 


Export 


Review 


Aut STATEMENTS Herein Ane GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY. 


Foreign Trade 


Shipping Conditions Stone Production Estimated 
Worth $1 71,42 420,000 for 1925 


Gain of 1l Per Cent Over wor 1924 Output Reported 
by Bureau of Mines. 


Called Unimproved 


Consular Report Says Private 
Port Company. After Two 
Months’ Operation, Shows 
No Improvement. 


Two months of control by the Constan- 
tinople Port Company have not improved 
conditions at. the port of Constantinople, 
according to a consular to the De- 
partment of 
The 


by 


report 


Commerce from Constanti- 


nople. loading and unloading rates | 


charged the company, plus additional 


charges for lighter demurrage Which are 
invariably 
to exceed the freight charges 
on the goods to and from that port. 

The Turkish 


this monopoly 


added, are said in Constanti- 


nople paid 
Government constituted 
with to facilitating 
port operations and to modernizing the 
port by the gradual substitution of mod- 
ern methods for the ones which had been 
practiced at the port. The government 
so far has declined to interfere in the busi- 
ness of the company, and confusion in 
the custom house and in the transit ware- 
houses still exists, thereby increasing the 
loss of time and charges on imported and 
exported goods. 


a view 


Statement by Company. 

The company issued the 
ment during May: 

1. Beginning 
all loading and 
merchandise 
within the 
by 


following state- 


Saturday, May 15, 1926, 
unloading operations of 
in the port of, Constantinople, 
zones of its concession, will be 
on the 
Tariff Commission, 
accordance with the 


done the company the basis of 
tariff prepared by the 
which was formed in 
law on ports. 

2. With 
transport 


the 
exempted 
necessary 


of of ; 
law, lighters and 
all commercial 
its concession in 
the port, will be controlled and furnished 
the company. 

3. The 
isfy regularly 
lighters and 


exception means 
by 
for 


in the zones of 


tug-boats 
purposes, 


Port in order 

for the use of 
tug-boats, requests all inter- 
to apply for them on time 
form prescribed by law. 


All 


Company, 
all demands 


to sat- 


4. requests will be received 
Expedition Bureau, 
Yag-Kapan, Galata; Expedi- 
Karakeuy; Expedition Bu- | 
Kuru-Tchesme; Expedition Bureau, 
Haidar in the Haidar Pasha rail- 
road All inquiries should prefer- 
ably the bureau nearest to the 
of prospective operations. 
5. The 


closely 


at the 

places: 
Han 
Bureau, 


Pasha, 
station. 
be made 


scene 


expeditionary department being 
connected with the transport de- 
partment, all complaints should be ad- 
dressed to the chief section, Haidar Han, 
Yag-Kapan, Galata, to the main office, 
Karakeuy, Galata. 


or 


Transportation Charges. 
6. Transportation charges are paid in 
advance. For goods on which a price can 
not be fixed at once a sum is collected as 
deposit. 


7. Official 
clients for 
assumes 


all 
The company 
for any 


will be 
received. 
no responsibility 
not paid at offices and for | 
official receipt issued. No 
extra charges should be paid to lighters or 
owners of tug boats for the 
their work. 


receipts given 
money 
sum 
its 


which is 


which no is 


execution of 
8. Those who use lighters or tug boats 
belonging to the company will pay 
double the rates of the present tariff. In 
no means of Joading 
given in the zones of 
the company’s concession in the port and 


no more work will be given to lighterers 
and owners of tug 


not 


or unloading will be 


boats of this kind. 


9. In order 


to avoid all misunderstand. | 
all inquiries should preferably 
in writing, showing the details 
required operations 

10. For information please call 
any bureau of the company. 


Cotton | Mills Cut 


Production in Prague 


ings, be 


of 


further 
at 


Spinning Reported 76 Per Cent 
Below Normal Capacity 
During May. 


during May amounted 
normal capacity, uccord- 
received by the Depart- 
ment Commerce from Commercial At- 
tache James fF. Hodgson at Prague, 
Czechslovakia, bused upon information ob- 
local eotton 
considerable 
April, 
The 


Spinning activity 
to 76 per 


ing to a 


cent of 
report 


of 


tained from i statistician, 
This shows a 
the «activity 
per cent of 
May, 1925, 
The weaving 


off 


reduction 
which 
activity 


from 
87 
during 


during was 
capacity, 
Wus 105 per cent 
mills likewise 


operations. 


of capacity. 


reported a 
in 
The consumption of American cotton 
during May estimated at 22,000 bales 
against 27,000 bales in April and the 
total consumption of American cotton for 
the 10 months of this season was 293,000 
bales compared with 258,000 bales for the 
10 months of last season. 
of all cotton amounted to 
31,000 bales during May, 38,000 béles dur- 
ing April, bales during the 10 
season and 416,000 bales 
10 months of last season, 


is 


as 


Consumption 


426,000 
of 


during the 
The 


this 





stocks American cotton in the 
spinning mills at the end of May amounted 
to 67,000 showing no change from 
those at the end of April, but considerably 
larger than the stocks at the end of May, 
1925, amounting to 37,000 bales. The stocks 
all 000 at 
end at end 
of April, the of 
May, 

The demand for 
May is reported to be dull, but the 
tic is fairly active, although less 
than last month, 


of 


bales, 


of 


the 


bales 
the 
end 


cotton amounted to 
May, 95,000 bales 


54,600 bales at 


of 
and 
1925. 
during 
domes- 


foreign yarn 


demand 


decreased about 15 


| There 
; serpentine, 


, Other 


Production of stone in the United States 
in 1925, 
into lime, cement and abrasive materials, 


exclusive Of stone manufactured 


or crushed into sand, amounted to more 


than 114,310,000 short tons, valued at about 
$171,420,000, the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, announced on 
July 27. The figures, which are prelim- 
inary, are based upon a compilation of 
reports fr6m producers. 

The figures indicate an increase of about 
11 per cent over the 1924 production fig- 
ures of 103,184,120 short tons. Final fig- 
ures for 1925 production, according to the 
bureau, may be somewhat greater than 
the preliminary figures. The bureau's 
statement continues in full text: 

Stone sold building stone, curbing, 
erushed stone, flux me refractories in- 
creased in quantity and stone sold as mon- 
umental stone, paving blocks and flag- 
stone decreased. The total of stone sold 
for rubble, riprap, manufacturing indus- 
tries and miscellaneous uses is estimated 
as somewhat more than in 1924. 


Increase in Building Stone Sold. 


The building 
30,115,000 cubic 


as 


stone sold amounted to 
feet—6 per cent more than 
in 1924. This includes stone for 
tectural work and _ relatively 
stone for rough construction, 
foundations, bridges and unshaped face 
stone buildings and retaining walls. 

More than one-half of the building stone 
sold was limestone, about 15,760,000 cubic 
feet, the sales of which were 9 per cent 
more than 1924. The largest quarry 
center for building limestone, the Bed- 
ford-Bloomington district in Indiana, re- 
ported of 11,803,890 cubie feet in 
1925, an cinrease of 7 cent over 1924. 
There was also increase in the sales 
of high grade building limestone quarried 
at Russellville, Ala.; Leuders, Tex., and the 
districts in Minnesota covered by Mankato, 
Mantorville, Kasota, and Winona, total 
sales from which were 331,000 cubic feet, 
valued at $593,000. Sales of Kmestone for 
rough construction also increased. 

Total sales of granite for building stone 
(about 7,608,000 cubic feet, valued at $6,- 
233,000), represented nearly one-fourth of 
the building stone produced in 1925, and 
an increase of about 11 per cent over 
1924. The granite sold for architectural 
work, including rough and dressed stone, 
was approximately 2,163,000 cubic feet, 
valued at $5,560,000, an increase in quan- 
tity of about 30 per cent over 1924. Stone 
sold for rough construction also showed 
increased sales. The principal States pro- 
ducing granite for architectural building 
stone were Massachusetts (461,410 cubic 
feet); Maine (394,000 cubic feet); New 
Hampshire (169,500 cubiefeet); California 
(177,700 cubic feet); North Carolina (125,- 
000 cubie feet); Minnesota (93,750 cubie 
feet), and Connecticut (85,200 cubic feet), 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
and Maine produced a considerable quan- 
tity of stone for rough construction work. 


Sandstone Sales Decrease. 


Total sales of sandstone for building 
(3,028,000 cubic feet, valued at $2,644,060) 
per cent #n quantity. 
architectural work, includ- 
sawed, and finished stone, 
2,328,000 cubic feet, valued at 
an increase in quantity of 10 
per cent. Ohio produced 1,491,000 cubie 
feet, and New York 302,000 cubic feet. 
Kentteky, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Massachusetts, and other States re- 
ported considerable amounts. 

Marble sold for building 

amounted to 2,864,000 cubic feet, valued 
at $9,600,000, an increase of 10 per cent 
in quantity. The principal States produc- 
ing building marble are Tennessee (785,- 
320 cubic feet); Missouri (782,920 cubic 
feet); Vermont (761,600 cubic feet), 
Georgia (191,540 cubic feet). 
Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
and Utah also furnish marble fer build- 
ing purposes. 
The product from Georgia and Missour: 
chiefly for exterior building and that 
from Tennessee and Vermont for interior 
work. 

Serpentine (67,370 cubic feet, 
$502,248) quarried in Maryland, 
setts, New Jersey, 
mont, is ineluded 
was 


archi- 
low-priced 
such as 


for 


in 


sales 
per 
an 


Sandstone for 
ing rough, 
amounted to 
$2,580,000, 


also 


stone in 1925 


and 
Alabama, 


is 


valued at 
Massachu- 
Pennsylvania, and Ver- 
in the marble figures. 
sold 9,130 short tons cf? 
valued at $49,357, chiefly for 
stucco and terrazzo work. The total sales 
of marble reported from Carthage, Mo, 
for 1925, were 517,020 cubic feet, valued 
at $1,098 an increase in quantity of 
12 per over 1924. “This includes a 
small of monumental stone. 
Marble quarried at Phenix, Mo., chiefiy 
for interior building work, amounted 
191,630 cubic feet in 1925. 


also 


251 


cent 
quantity 


miscellaneous vari- 
con- 


Basalt 
eties of 
struction showed increased output for 1925 


and various 


stone used chiefly for rough 


Stone sold or used by producers in the United States, 


‘Use 


Quantity 
28,352,380 


Building, cubic feet 
Approximate equivalent in short tons 
Monumental stoné, cubic feet 
Approximate equivalent in short tons 
Paving blocks, number 
Approximate equivalent in akevt 1 tons 
Curbing, cubic feet : ees 
Approximate equivalent in abort tons 
Flagging, cubic feet ; So's 
Approximate equivalent in short tons 
Rubble, short tons 
Riprap, short tons 
Crushed stone, short tons 
Furnace flux (limestone and marble), 
short tons 
Refractory stone’ (ganister, 
and dolomite), short tons 
Manufacturing industries dimeatons and 
marble), tons 
uses (chiefly 


mica schist, 


short 
agricultural lime- 
stone), short tons 

Total (quantities approximate, in 


short tons 


HO Peer eases ongeree 


41,037,570 


68,198,440 


19,690,490 


103,184,120 


Stone sold for monumental and memorial 
work in 1925 amounted to about 4,361,000 
cubic feet, valued at $14,330,000, a de- 
crease of about 8 per cent in quantity. 

Granite (including rough and dressed 
stone) reported as sold for this purpose 
was 3,185,000 cubic feet, valued 
730,000, a decrease of 10 per cent in quan- 
tity. The principal States producing gran- 
ite for monumental work in 1925 were 
Vermont (1,187,760 cubic feet, of which 
the Barre district produced 981,560 cubic 
feet), Massachusetts (385,520 Cubic feet, of 


which the Quincy district produced 311,120 | 


cubic feet), Minnesota (260,730 cubic feet), 
Maine (159,440 cubic feet), Rhode Island 
(166,770 cubic feet), New Hampshire (147,470 
cubic feet), Georgia (109,720 cubic feet), 
Wisconsin (117,154 cubic feet), and Cali- 
fornia (124,200 cubic feet). 

Sales of marble for monumental work 
(including rough and _ finished stone) in 
1925 were reported at 1,176,000 cubic feet,. 
valued at $3,600,000, decrease of 4 per 
cent in quantity. Vermont produced 624,- 
250 cubic feet, Georgia 394,930 cubic feet, 
and Alabama, Arkansas, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New York, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee much smaller ‘amounts. 

Road Work. 

Street and road material in general 
showed, increased sales in 1925, although 
sales of paving blocks (39,787,000 blocks, 
valued at $3,657,000) decreased 3 per cent 
in quantity, and stone sold for flagstones 
(755,000 cubic feet, valued at $562,000) de- 
creased 7 per cent. Stone sold for curbing 
(4,936,000 cubic feet, valued at $4,310,000) 
increased 29 per cent in quantity. Total 
crushed stone amounted to about 75,110,000 
short tons, valued at $80,120,000 in 1925, 
an of 10 per cent in quantity, 
although final figures may show 
what higher percentage of increase. 
Crushed stone for concrete and road work 

valued at $69,750,000) in- 


a 


Stone for 


increase 


a some- 


(62,420,000 tons, 
creased 8 per cent in quantity, and crushed 
stone reported as used for railroad ballast 
(12,690,000 tons, valued at $10,370,000) 
creased about 20 per cent. 

Stone sold for fluxing to blast furnaces, 
open hearth steel works, smelters, and 
other metallurgical plants, amounted to 
about 22,634,000 short tons, valued at $17,- 
100,000, an increase of 15 per centin quan- 
tity. 

Stone reported for refractory use, which 
includes dolomite, quartzite, 
schist, amounted to 1,224,000 
valued at $1,554,000, in 1925, an increase 
in quantity of 12 per cent. Raw dolomite 
reported as sold for the manufacture of 
refractories in 1925 amounted to 415,710 
short tons, valued at $381,215. Besides this 
quantity, operators who both quarry and 
dead-burn or sinter dolomite reported 392,- 
145 tons of sintered material, valued at 
$3,730,509. 


Output of Dolomite Increased. 

The quantity of dolomite reported 
was 35 per cent more than in 1924, and 
the sintered material increased 19 per cent. 
Quartzite (ganister) used in the manufac- 
ture of refractory brick, for furnace lin- 
ing, and for the manufacture of ferro- 
silicon, amounted to 769,690 short tons, 
valued at $1,018,385. This was an increase 
of 2 per cent in quantity. Sales of mica 
schist for furnace and kiln lining, which is 
quarried in Montgomery County, Pa., 
Edge Hill, amounted to 38,600 tons, 
at $154,400, an increase in ugantity 
per cent. 


in- 


and mica 
short tons, 


raw 


near 
valued 
of 36 

Sales in 1925 of pulverized limestone for 
agricultural use amounted to about 1,970,- 
000 tons, valued at $2,300,000, an increase 
of 46 per cent ih quantity over the 
for 1924. 

The accompanying table shows the esti- 
mated sales of stone in 1925 by uses and 
the sales for 1924 for comparison: 


Genoan Marble Industry 
Reports Marked Production 


sales 


Consul Jesse B. Jackson, at 
Italy, reports to the Department of Com- 
merce that the marble industry centered 
in the Genoa district and principally in 
the Province of Massae Carrara has 
shown a marked increase in the output 
of all its products during 1925. The total 
quantity of marble blocks and wotks ex- 
ported to all countries during the year 
amounted to 344,188 metric tons, com- 
pared with only about 200,000 tons in the 
preceding year. There have been no labor 
difficulties of consequence. Exports 
to the United States included marble slabs 
and tiles valued at $176,517, compared 
with 1924 exports worth $77,443, while 
manufactured marble exported to America 
rose in value from $680,387 in 1924 to 
$744,022 in 1925. There was a decrease 
in the value of marble and stone blocks 
shipped to this country, however, 
being valued at $1,317,537 in 1924 

$1,247,194 in 1925. 
‘_o-— 


Genoa, 


any 


these 
and 


1924 and 1925, by 
1925 
Quantity 
30,115,000 
2,400,000 
4,361,000 
361,000 
39,787,000 
362,000 
4,936,000 
383,000 
755,000 
56,000. ; 
880,000 1,200,000 
3,300,000 3,700,000 
75,110,000 80,120,000 


uses: 

1924 
Value 

$34,687,000 


Value 
$33,175,656 
2,211,750 
4,750,980 

393,550 


15,305,386 14,330,000 
3,578,676 3,657,000 
375,860 
3,815,850 
296,070 
$10,440 
59,840 
864,790 
3,265,130 


3,468,821 ,310,000 


560,156 562,000 


1,160,258 
3,634,439 
73,861,576 


15,839,868 22,634,000 17,100,000 


1,093,940 1,389,413 224,000 1,554,000 


4,410,559 5,000,000 4,800,000 


2,000,490 5,485,305 2,600,000 5,400,000 


161,870,113 114.310.000 171.420.000 


at $10,- | 
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Britain’s Coal Strike 
Called Aid to Fuel 


Industry in Germany 


Kept Miners at Work, Says 
American Commissioner. 
Reduction in Stocks 
Below Expectation. 


Reduction of the large stocks in 


as a result of the British strike 
has not proved to be so great as was gen- 
erally expected in Germany, according to 
advices to the Department 
from Trade Commissioner 
Daugherty at Berlin. 


coal 
Germany 


of Commerce 
William T. 


One reason for the situation, as advanced 
in Germany, is that Ruhr stocks of about 
9,000,000 metric tons at the beginning of 
May were made up largely of coking coal, 
while the demand been chiefly for 
bunkem and fine coal. Nevertheless, the 
Ruhr stocks were reduced by 500,000 met- 
ric tons during that month, and probably 
by about the amount in June. On 
the other hand, stocks at the Upper Si- 
lesian dumps increased from 167,000 tons 
May 1 to 183,000 May 31. 

Kept German Miners at Work. 

The British strike 
time in German 
Germany 
further dismissals 
considered to be imminent at the time of 
its outbreak. The Ruhr mines are now 
using about 375,000 miners, with the pros- 
pect of dismissing 100,000 of these in case 
the strike is called off and normal Euro- 
pean coal trade resumed. In May, 1926, 
daily Ruhr production, although slightly 
increased over that for previous months 
in the present year, was only 347,362 tons, 
a level that was exceeded during several 
months in 1925. 

The following table the German 
coal production in metric tons, during the 
first five months of the current year: 
Upper 
Silesia. 
.401,992 1,455,000 
,050,361 1,331,000 
3,584,366 1,515,000 
7,757,798 1,200,000 

1,209,000 


has 


same 


occasioned 
mines, but it 
have undoubtedly 
of 


no over: 
is said in 
prevented 
which were 


to 


miners 


shows 


Month. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


Ruhr. Total. 
11,190,004 
10,611,22 
11,424,278 
10,085,944 
10,678,249 
nited States. 


During the first five months of 1926 the 
trade balanceNhas amounted to 4,271,968 
tons, exports totaling 6,551,885 tons and 
imports 9,917 tons. It is interesting 
to note that German coal was exported to 
the United States during the months for 
the first time in post-war foreign trade 
although the item amounted to only 118,- 
493 tons. German exports for the period 
also included 3,000,000 tons to the Nether- 
lands, 758,000 to Italy, 337,000 to Czecho- 
slovakia, 343,000 to Belgium, 315,000 to 
France, 243,000 to Sweden and 159,000 to 
Argentina. 


336,680 
Exports to U 


997 
wyed 


Of the imports of this period, 70 per cent 
came from Great Britain before the strike, 
22 per cent from the Saar and one per 
cent from Polish Upper Silesia. Until 
June, 1925, Germany bought abundant 
quantities of ‘coal from the last country 
under the terms of the Geneva decision. 


Mr. Hoover Explains 
Views on Slogans 


Official Advertising Stamped on 
Foreign Mail, He Says, Is 
Likely to Be Resented. 


Slogans. on foreign mail, not such 


“Made the U, 2” 
are believed by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, he said on July 28, to create ‘‘more 
resentment than good will.”’ The current 
marks on goods exported from the United 
States and most other are re- 
quired by law. 


and 


current marks as in 


countries 


Confusion arising over recent remarks 
by Secretary Hoover relative to slogans 
in foreign trade led him to issue the fol- 
lowing statement clarifying his position: 

{ regret that some confusion has arisen 
over a statement of mine in respect to 
slogans in import and export trade. At a 
recent press conference a question was put 
to me which I understood to refer to the 
practice of certain foreign governments in 
marking all envelopes for 
tries with such slogan 
Goods for Quality.” This mail distribyted 
the United States had caused many 
Americag manufacturers to protest to the 
department. I stated in reply that I be- 
lieved such forms of official advertising 
created more resentment than good will. 

It appears that other 
the conference 
mark to apply to 


foreign coun- 
as “Buy 


over 


members of 
understood my re- 
the current marks, 
“Made in the United States,” "Made in 
France,” ete., which usually accompany 
all goods in international commerce. These 
required by law in most coun- 
the United States, and 
mind when I made the 


now 


press 


marks are 
including 
not in 


above remark. 


tries, 


were my 


Plan Power Development 
On Ottawa River, Canada 


Jack Hickerson, American consul at Ot- 

tawa, Canada, reports to the Department 
of Commerce that the governments of the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have en- 
into agreement which provides 
the immediate appointment of a joint 
board to survey and report 
possibilities of the Ottawa 
remission by Quebec in 
of the tax upon hydro- 
exported to Ontario, and 
to prevent the sale or lease 
the Caril- 
two prov- 
’ 


an 
for 
engineering 
upon power 
River, the 
Ontario's favor 
electric power 
joint action 
by the Dominion government of 
lon or other in the 
inces. 
It 


power sites 


is estimated of 
will an annual sav- 
ing of about $130,000 to Ontario when the 
contract with the International Paper Co., 
for 230,000 to 260,000 horsepower, is Gags 
ried out 


that the 
mean 


remission 


power tax 
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Granite Men Seek 
Raise in Tariff to 
Meet Labor Costs 


Witnesses at Inquiry Insist 
They Can’t Meet Foreign 
Competition Unless 
Given Relief. 





The United States Tariff Commission on 
July 27 resumed the taking of testimony 
in the granite production cost inquiry. 
John Cross, representing Cross Brothers, 
of Barre, Vt., was the first witness called 
by counsel for the complainants. 7 

Mr. Cross declared his firm could not 
compete with prices of imported granites 
because of the high labor costs involved 
in the domestic product. He said that the 
high cost of the domestic product has 
created a supply of cheaper granites and 
that such granites came from abroad. In 
view of the general high production cost 
Situation in the granite industry, Mr. Cross 
pointed out that it would be “unpatriotic” 
for an American to purchase imported 
granites. 

At this junction of Mr. Cross’ testimony, 
W. Levy, who said he represented S. Has- 
kel & Sons, Inc., of Brooklyn, N.'Y., 
quired if it were unpatriotic for the United 
States government to purchase abroad 
30,000 Italian marble markers to mark 
graves of World War veterans buried in 
Europe. Mr. Cross said that it his 
impression that this government had can- 
celed its order for the foreign markers. 
Asked by Mr. Levy if it were not true that 
the foreign marble was better in quality, 
Mr. Cross refused to agree, and reiterated 
his statement that if the American gov- 
ernment has gone ahead with its plans to 
purchase foreign markers, then it was do- 
ing so unpatriotically. 

Cost Data Discussed. 

Cross’ 


iIn- 


was 


Mr. centered 
largely around some discrepancies that his 
firm had discovered in the cost data com- 
piled by experts of the Tariff Commission 
covering the production costs of granites. 
Mr. Cross’ objections were leveled prin 
cipally at the manufacturing fixed 
by the experts. These he contended, were 
not high enough. The witness also found 
fault with other computations made by the 
experts in arriving at totat shop costs 
for the Cross Brothers’ -plant. 


testimony was 


costs 


Commissioner Glassie developed from the 
witness that the ordinary tombstones cost 
twice as much today as they did before 
the war. Labor costs have jumped from 
a@ pre-war figure of 30 cents to a post 
war level of $1.00 per hour. The witness 
also explained that his firm was a manu- 
facturer of granite monumental products 
and it sold its monuments as far west as 
the Pacific Coast and as far south as the 
Gulf of Mexico. In all sections of the 
country he traveled, the witness declared, 
evidence of foreign importations 
found. 

J. Alfred Healy, also of Barre, Vermont, 
followed Mr. Cross on the stand. He also 
favored an increase in the duties on im- 
ported granites and like Mr. Cross had 
some criticism to offer of the production 
costs figures furnished by the commis- 
Sion’s experts. 


Alkaline Content 
Of Chocolate Limited 


Standardization of Dutch Process 
Chocolate Fixed by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


were 


Not more than three parts by weight of 
an alkaline substance will be permitted 
in the manufacture of the modifications of 
cocoa known as Dutch-Process chocolate, 
according to standards for this product an- 
nounced by the Department of Agriculture. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Standard for Dutch-Process 
adopted: 

A standard and definition for Dutch- 
Process Chocolate has been adopted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as a guidance 
for officials of the Department in enforcing 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act. The 
standard is adopted upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Food Standards Committee, 
which consists of representatives of the 
Association of American Dairy, Food and 
Drug Officials, of the Association of Offi- 
cial Agricultural Chemists and of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The text of the definition and standard 

ollows: 

Dutch-Process Chocolate, “Alkalized 
Chocolate,” and Dutch-Process Cocoa, “Al- 
kalized Cocoa,” are modifications, respec- 
tively, of chocolate and cocoa, in that, in 
their manufacture, an alkali carbonate, or 
other suitable alkaline substance, has been 
employed. ee 

In the preparation of these products not 
more than three (3) parts by weight of 
potassium carbonate, or the neutralizing 
equivalent thereof in other alkaline sub- 
stance, are added to each one hundred 
(100) parts by weight of cacao nibs. The 
finished products conform to the standards 
for chocolate and cocoa, respectively, due 
allowance being made for the kind and 
amount of alkaline substance added. 


Chocolate 


Time Extended on Safety Order. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has been al- 
lowed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an extension of time until Janu- 
ary 1 in which to complete installations of 
automatic train control devices required 
by the Commission's orders of June 13, 


1922, and January 14, 1924. Each order 
applies to a separate division of the 
system. 





Suspension of Rates Extended. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further suspended until August 29 the 
tariffs filed by New England railroads 
increasing freight rates on milk and cream 
between New England points. -The tariffs 
had previously been suspended, pending an 
investigation, to July 30, but the Commis- 
sion states its hearings can not be con 
“luded by that time. 


| 


| 





Recommends Refusal 
Of Construction Permit 


A finding that public convenience and 


necessity aré not shown to require the 


construction by the Southern Kanégas In 
Belt Railway of line. of 3.85 
miles extending Fredonia, in 


dustrial a 


from Kan., 
a southwesterly direction, is recommended 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a proposed report by Examiner W. J. 
Schutrumpf, just made publi¢ by the Com- 
mission. 


The proposed road would parallel for its 


entire length, at a distance of about 100 
feet, the line of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway, the report says and “no 
service will be furnished that is not now 
available.” 

“While it is represented that the serv- 
ice would be more efficient,’ the Ixaminer 


says, ‘“‘that is hardly a matter justifying 
the duplication of facilities now in exist- 
ence. Administrative remedies are ade- 


quate to deal with service requirements.” 


Improvement Shown 
In Monthly Survey 
Of Wholesale Trade 





Federal Reserve Board’s Re- 
port Indicates Business in 
June. 1926, to Be Above 
Level of June, 1925. 


Wholesale trade in June showed a slight 
increase over May and remained above the 
level of June, 1925, the Federal Reserve 
Board declared July 28 in its monthly sur- 
of wholesale trade. The board's 
view was reports from a 
lected list of wholesale firms accepted 
representative, and from these reports the 
board observed that sales in the six lead- 
ing included in the survey were 
larger in June this year than during June, 
1925, in all lines excepting dry goods. 

The 1926, May was 
due largely, the board's statement said, to 
the substantial growth in sales of groceries 


vey re- 


based on se 


as 


lines 


June, increase over 


and drugs. The four other lines under 
consideration—meat, shoes, hardware and 
dry goods—were slightly below the May 
volume of sales. 

The full text of the board's statement 
follows: 

Sales of wholesale firms reporting to 
the Federal Reserve System increased 
about 2 per cent in June from those in 


May, and were slightly larger than in June 
of last year. The increase over May was 
due principally to a growth of 7.5 per cent 
in sales of groceries, and 4.5 per cent in 
sales of drugs. Sales of meats, dry goods, 
shoes, and hardware declined slightly from 
May to June. Compared with June a year 
ago, sales of all lines except dry gvods 
were larger, the most substantial increases 
being in the Atlanta, Dallas, and 
Francisco Federal Reserve districts. + 
Value of Merchandise Stocks. 
Stocks of merchandise carried by whole- 
sale firms, as measured in dollar 
averaged at the end of June 4 
smaller than in June, 1925. This decrease 
reflects substantial reductions for meats, 
dry goods, and shoes, partly offset by in- 
creases for groceries, drugs, and nardware 
The increase in stocks of groceries 
general throughout the country but was 
largest in the Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and Kansas City districts. 


San 
“ 


values, 
per cent 


was 


Stocks of dry goods were 10 per cent 
smaller, and those of shoes 18.5 per cent 
smaller for the country as a whole: the 
largest declines for dry goods were in the 


Cleveland, Richmond, and St. Louis dis- 
tricts, while reductions in the stocks of 
shoes were largest in the Chicago and 


Minneapolis districts. Accounts receivable 
for grocery, dry goods, hardware, and drug 
firms were, in general, somewhat 
than a year ago. 


larger 


For the first half of 1926, sales of whole- 
sale firms, according to the Federal 
serve Board's index of wholesale trade, 
which covers six leading lines, were 2 per 
cent larger than in the first six months of 
1925, 4 per cent larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1924, and 1 per 
larger than in 1923. 


Re- 


cent 





Proposed Advance in Rates 
On Steel Is Suspended 


A proposed increase in freight rates on 
iro and steel articles, in carloads, from 
Terre Haute and Brazil, Ind., to Chicago, 
Ill., and intermediate points via the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railway has been 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from July 28 to November 25, 
pending investigation. The tariffs pro- 
posed by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
would have increased the rates from Terre 
Haute to Chicago from 13 to 19 cents per 
100 pounds. 





Tentative Valuation 
Is Placed on Railroad 


The final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used by 
the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railway 
for common carrier purposes was placed 
at $4,225,186, as of June 30, 1919, 
tentative valuation report issued by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The final value of the property used, in- 
cluding leased lines, was placed at §$8,- 
306,221. 


in a 
the 


Wabash Rietieny Asks 


Authority to Issue Bonds 





The Wabash Rallway on July 28 applied 
to the .-Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $15,500,000 of refund- 
ing and general mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series B, which have been sold, 
subject to the approval of the commission, 
to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 93. The proceeds 
are to be used to reimburse the company’s 
treasury for capital expenditures made and 
to be made in 1925 and 1926. 
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‘Tnereased Freight Rates on Dairy Products 
Are Denied by Interstate Commerce Commission 








Northwest Conditions 
Are Cited by Railroads | 
Study by Northern Pacific Shows | 
Business Pays Less Than 
Mail. 


Increased rates on cream, milk and but- 
termilk transported on railroad passenger | 


trains from and to points in Montana, 
North Dakota, Minnesota and other north- 
western States proposed by the Great | 


Northern, Northern Pacific and Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie railways, 
were not justified in a decision made pub- 
lic by the Interstate 
sion on July 28 
The comnnission 
of the tariff 


suspended 


Commerce Commis- 


cancella- 
which had 

investigation. 
Hall dissented, 
opinion the proposec 
justified: The case 
19. | 


ordered the 
schedules, 
pending 
Henry C. 
his 


tion 
been 
Commissioner 
stating that 
rates had 
decided 


in 
been 
July 
The Full Text of Report. 
full text of the 
missioner Frederick I. Cox, 
By schedules filed to become effective 
April 5, 1926, respondents, Great North 
ern, Northern Pacific, and Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste Marie, the latter 
after being the Soo Line, 
gencrally rates on 
milk, cream and 
buttermilk transported on passenger trains 
in a certain territory embracing ,points in 
Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota and 
other Northwestern States. Upon protests 
of various interests the | 
operation of the schedules until September | 
1926 





was 


on 


The report, by Com- 


follows: 


herein- 
called 

increased 
increased 


propose 
cream and | 


some rates on 


we suspended 


Rates are stated herein in cents 


per 10-gallon can. 


Rates on the basis here proposed have 
proposed for intrastate applica 
tion in North Dakota and are under sus 
pension State commission. That 
body appeared in our case and advocates a 
denial of respondents’ proposal. 

Northern Pacific Big Share. 
The traffic almost entirely of 
sour cream in 10-gallon cans, weighing on 
the average, as filled, about 100 pounds 
each, and moving interstate principally be- 
tween Minnesota and North Dakota points 
from country stations to creameries. The 
Northern Pacific handles the greater part 
of the business. The cream is picked up 
at various points along the line, generally 
in small lots, loaded in baggage cars by 
railroad and creamery employes. In cer- 
railroad employes and in others by both 
tain instances the cars on arrival at des- 
tination are full and in others contain 
only a few cans, depending upon the terri- 
tory served and the amount of traffic re- 
ceived, transferred and delivered along the 
route. The empty cans are returned free, 
requiring about the same service as filled 
cans. The traffic be checked and 
waybilled and otherwise handled and cared 
for something like less-than-carload way 
freight. Prior to July 1, 1918, the cream 
traffic on respondents’ lines was handled 
by their respective subsidiary express com- 
panies, and was subsequently taken over 
by the American Railway Express, but 
since April 1, 1921, it has been transported 
by respondents themselves. They have 
systemized and greatly improved the serv- 
ice since they took it over. 

The principal rates are those applying 
on cream between in North 
Dakota and points in adjoining States, par- 
ticularly Minnesota. Except modified 
by the general percentage increases and 
reductions the present rates are substan- 
tially those prescribed about 15 years ago 
in Cobb v. N. P. oe. 4. GC. 28, 
as reasonable for interstate application by 
the above named respondents or their sub- 
sidiary express companies between points 
within 510 miles of St. Paul, Minn. The 
rates prescribed that case were the 
same as those previously fixed in Beatrice 
Creamery Co. v. I. C. R. R. Co., 15 I. C. C. 
109, for interstate application in the ter- 
ritory “east of Colorado common points 
and west of Detroit Port Huron, 
Mich.,"’ which did not include the territory, 
or, rule, the carriers later involved 
in the Cobb case. 

Proposed Rates Like Minnesota's. 

From and to the principal points the 
proposed rates up to 4500 miles are the 
same as those applicable within the State 
of Minnesota, which are provided 
scale prescribed by the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission in July, 1922. 
That scale represents generally sub- 
stantial downward revision of a scale pre- 
scribed by State authority in 1907, but 
which had been distorted by general per- 
centage increases and reductions For 
distances in excess of 500 miles the pro- 
posed rates are made by extending those 
in the Minnesota scale at the same rate 
of progression as is observed below 500 
miiles. Up to about 75 miles the proposed 
seale is practically that prescribed in the 
Cobb case, but for greater distances it is 
materially higher. Most of the business 
moves from 200 to 300 miles, for which 
distances the proposed increases are rather 
substantial. The following table affords 
an idea of the present and proposed rates: 
Distance Rates in cents 


also been 


by the 


Handles 
consists 





has to 


only, points 


as 


ay. Co., 


in 


and 


as a 


by a 


a 


(Miles) Present Proposed Inc. 

5 26 27 1 
100 44 48 4 
200 55 70 15 
300 66 $1 15 
400 74 92 18 
500 8d 103 18 


Respondents regard the present rates as 
less than reasonable maxima, also as pro- 
ductive of discrimination because of the 
fact that the Cobb scale applies interstate 
quite generally in the territory in question, 


while a lower scale applies intrastate in 
North Dakota and a higher scale intra- 
state in Minnesota. The increased rates 


are proposed primarily as a revenue meas- 
ure and secondarily in the interest of uni- 
formity and to remove any discriminations 
that may exist between intrastate and in- 
terstate traffic. In the view of the car- 
riers the scale in which the proposed rates 
are named has a more orderly rate of pro- 
gression than the Beatrice scale. 

Dn 10-mallon cans the Minnesota scala 


| different from 


| the incidental business it 


| roughly 





lon cans, according to the 

tionships prescribed in the Beatrice case. 
Changed Conditions Are Cited. 

Respondents contend 


percentage rela 


that conditions are 


what they were when the 
| Cobb case was decided. The northwestern 
carriers are in less satisfactory financial 
condition than they were then. Although 
the traffic has doubled in volume in the 
last five years, its growth has required 
additional equipment or eral trains, has 
necessitated the running of additional 
trains and has prevented the discontinu 
ance of many othe particularly on 
branch lines. Due to private automobiles 
and to motor bus compctition, the trains 
are not as well filled th passengers as 
they used to be. The cream traffic is not 


was a fear years 


ago. On account of the decline in passen- 


ger business, a great proportion of the 
cost of operating passenger trains should 
perhaps be charged to the cream traffic 
than formerly. Most of the cream origi- 
nates on branch lines, where passenger 
traffic is lightest and where transfer of 
the cream to main line trains is generally 
| necessary, Which was not the case to the 
| Same extent 15 years ag Motor trucks 
are taking most of the short-haul main 
line cream traffic that the rail lines for- 
merly handled. 

The present rates are about 10 per cent 
below those in central territory, which 


are based on the scale prescribed in C. F. A 
Territory Milk and Cream Rates, 46 I. C. Cc. 
601. The average haul in central territory 
was found to be considerably less than 50 
miles 


Respondents compare the proposed rates 


with freight rates. The western classifi- 
cation provides for first-class rates on 
milk and cream moved by freight, and 
makes no provision for the free return 


of the empty containers, which are rated 


first-class when new and _— second-class 
when old. The present rates on cream. 
although for passenger train service and 
although they contemplate the free re- 


turn of the empty container, on the whole 
approximate 
rates prescribed application 
certain North Dakota and Min- 
nesota points in Fargo Commercial Club 
Vv. A. & W. Ry. Co., 98 I. Cc. C. 691. The 
proposed rates approximate the third class 


the 


fourth 
for 


class 
freight 
between 


rates there prescribed However, owing 
to the fact that less-than-carload ship- 
ments vary widely as to shape, size, 


weight, etc., they are probably more diffi- 
cult to handle than cream. 
ritory, where both the 
the class rates have been fixed or sane- 
tioned by us (see “. F’. A. Class Scale Case. 
45 I. C. C. 254, and C. F. A. Territory Milk 
and Cream Rates, supra), the cream rates 
are even higher than the second class 
freight rates by perhaps 10 per cent. They 
are also about 1° cent higher than 
the rates besaed on the Beatrice scale. 
Butter and eggs move by freight in the 
territory under consideration at second 
class rates in les-than-carloads and at third 
class rates in carloads. The 
rates are nearly per cent 
second class express rates. 
Compared With Mails Traffic. 

The traffic density in the principal states 
involved is considerably lighter than in the 
territory south and east thereof covered by 
the Beatrice This fact been 
recognized in cases and tends to 
justify the higher rates, but may be out- 
weighed by the desirability of uniformity, 
which was one of the considerations upon 
which the 


In central ter- 
cream rates and 


per 


proposed 
the 


60 below 


Case has 


several 


decisions in the Beatrice and 

Cobb cases rested. 
During a i-week period in 1925 the 
Northern Pacific made a study of the 


amount of space occupied by baggage. mail 
and express in every baggage car operated 
on its lines. Milk and cream traffic was 
not particularly studied but was regarded 
and included as biggage. Baggage, as so 
considered, occupied on the average about 


140 per cent of the amount of space oc- 
cupied by the mail About half of the 
so-called baggage is estimated to have been 
milk and cream, so that it appears that 
the milk and cream traffic occupied about 
70 per cent as much space as the mail. 


Under the space basis prescribed in Rail- 


way Mail Pay, 56 I. C. C., 1, the mail car- 


ried in baggage cars by the Nerthern 
Pacific. in 1925 vielded a gross return of 
nearly $900,000 while milk and cream 


yielded about $556,000, or about 62 per cent 
of the mail revenue. The amount of $900,- 
000 reflects land-grant deductions of about 
$200,000, so that if it had not been for the 
deductions the carriage of the mails would 
have- yielded the Northern Pacific $1,- 
100,000. Milk and cream, as may be seen, 
yielded about half that amount although 
according to the above estimate it occupied 
about 70 per of the space. Inci- 
dentally, the carriers are now before us 
seeking an increase intheir mail pay. 


cent 


Competition Called Keen. ¢ 

The protests come principally from large 
butter manufacturers or creamers, known 
as centralizers, who have plants in the 
territory involved draw their cream 
mainly from points 100 to 500 miles away, 
as distinguished from the smaller, so-called 
local creamers, whe receive their cream 
from points near by, mainly by truck. The 
butter is generally sold in the east on a 
tial increase in rates, if borne by the 
narrow margin of profit, and any substan- 

According to the record the Beatrice 
Indirectly it might be detrimental to the 
farmers, the producers @f cream, if it 
should affect the price of the cream or 
the centralizers’ ability to buy in competi- 
tion with the local creamers. In many 
instances the transportation charges 
such are paid by the creamers but 
greater extent they 
fall upon, or their effect is felt by, the 
farmers. The creamers are interested in 
low rates partly as a means of encourag- 
ing the production of cream. Under the 
provisians of the Hoch-Smith resolutiop 


and 


as 
to a 


or lesser undoubtedly 


o> ——— — eeeeeenneneees neem 

| is based on an allowance of 26 cents ver | Rise in Schedules Seen 

|} can as a terminal charge, with a line-haul ; d “ 
chatge of 11 mills per can for each five As Injurious to Farmer | 
miles up to and including 200 miles, and 
for each ten miles beyond, recognizing an . TRL eae ae ; 
alleged lower cost per mile on long-haul | Keen Competition Between Cen- 
than on short-haul _ traffic tates) on tralizers and Local Creamers 
smaller cans are related to those on 10-gal 


Commented On. 


we are to give particular 
the establishment 
the 


move. 


required 
sideration 
structure under 
agriculture shall 

Protestants contend that the Minnesota 
scale too high for the longer 
and that it is therefore unduly prejudicial 
to the long-haul traffic. They say that 


con- 
to of a 


which products of 


freely 
is distances 
the 
establishment of the proposed rates would 
already diminishing 
which respondents 


discourage the long- 
traffic, admit 
the more profitable, and drive the cream- 


ers to draw 


haul is 
their supplies from the short 
haul points, where the traffic would move 
largely 


by the motor truck. They say 
further that a scale made particularly 
for one State should not be taken as “1 
general interstate standard for several 
States. The intrastate cream traffic in 
Minnesota is chiefly main-line short-haul 
trafic. The trucks take most of the busi 


ness, particularly 
not over 50 miles. 
tra fhic 
in 


where the distances are 
Compared to the inter 
state intrastate traffic 


light 


the 
volume 


rail is 

Other Railroads’ Rates Shown. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul still 
Cobb in this part of the 
the American Rail- 
way Express on the lines of carriers other 
than respondents. The Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul voluntarily maintains much 
lower rates between Montana and North 
Dakota points than do respondents in tiie 
territory involved. 


uses the scale 


“us also 


country does 


Chicago, 


ES ST 


According to the record the eBatrice 
scale applies generally in that portion of 
the western district Iving east of the 


Rocky Mountains, except intrastate in cer 
tain States. 
lower 
to 


The in 


the failure 


rates some of the 
of the 


authorities to grant the same general per- 


States 


are due 


centage increases as were authorized by 
us on interstate traffic. The movement 
of the milk and cream traffic in a num.- 


ber of the States is of little consequence. 
Soo Line Tariff I. <. C. 
suspension, 


6091, here under 
names 


interstate rates on 
cream between points in North Dakota. 
It cancels joint rates and proposes the 


application of 90 per cent of the combina- 
tions of locals provided by the Minnesota 
seale. 


Another tariff, Soo Line I. Cc. Cc. 
6093, proposes the cancellation of joint 
rates on milk, cream and buttermilk be- 


tween points on the Soo Line and points 
on the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
and the Mineral Range; also through rates 
between points on the Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Minnesota, the present rates to be re- 
placed by combinations of locals provided 
by the Minnesota scale. 

The proposals are not objected to. There 
appears to be no movement on 
ent rates and no doubt they 
be canceled, but the principal 
presented whether the 
are” proper. 

Upon the record we find that 
posed rates are not justified. 
ceeding will be discontinued. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Hall, commissioner, dissenting: 

In my opinion the proposed increased 
rates on cream have been justified by facts 
and for reasons sufficiently set forth in 
the majority report. 


same line in 


the pres- 
may well 
question 
is proposed rates 
the 
The 


pro- 
pro- 


Extension of Oklahoma Line 
Reported to Be Not Needed 


A proposed report by C. V. Burnside, 
assistant director of the Bureau of Finance 
of the Interstate 


recommends 


Commerce 
finding by the 
that public convenience and necessity 
have not been shown to require the 
struction by the Northern Oklahoma 
Ways line of 11 miles 


Vinita, Okla., as proposed by 


Commission, 
a commission 
con- 
Rail- 
from 
the company 
to the 


of a north 
in its application according 
just made public. 

The principal 
reach and serve of coal, which 
it was estimated would furnish about 90 
per cent of the traffic of the new line, but 
Mr. Burnside says that “there is no press- 
ing demand for additional coal in the pros- 
pective and available markets,” and that 
“consideration of the proposal in its 
broader aspects seems to justify the view 
that it is inadequate either as a means of 
meeting the needs of the agricultural 
terests or for the distribution of coal.” 


Vienna Stock Exchange Index 
Stands at 761 on July 15 


report 


purpose of 
deposits 


the line is to 


A 


in- 


The Vienna Stock Exchange index for 
July 15 stood at 761 compared with 669 on 
June 15, according to a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Commercial 
Attache Groves Vienna The total 
average omits mining stocks and measures 
only current fluctuations. 


at 


An undenied rumor in Austria, that the 
government intends to call in pra-war 
bonds issued at paper par, has caused an 
average 30 per cent decline from previous 
speculative levels and the continued break 
weakened all bond issues. Previous mar- 
kets had been advancing as a result of 
both foreign and domestic buying 





Proposed Increase in Rates 
Suspended on Pencil Slats 








A proposed tncrease in the freight rate 
on cedar wood pencil slats,:in carloads, 
from Lebanon, Tenn., to Virginia cities, 
has been suspended by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission from July 31 to No- 
vember 28, pending investigation. The 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail 
way proposed to increase the rate from 


Lebanon to Richmond and Norfolk from 
51 to 61 cents per 100 pounds. 





rate | 


regulating } 


Investigations— 
Co rporations 
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DAILY STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 


T . ¥ - C7 - 
U.S. Treasury 
At Close of Business July 26. 
Me 
Receipts. 
receipts 
Internal revenue rec eipts: 
tax 


9 249 129.2 
Customs 2,342,139.351 


Incomé 4,109,563.93 





Miscel internal revenue 2,004,050.71 
Miscel, receipts 1,592,938.46 
Total ord, recpts 10,048,692.41 


Balance previous day 216,095,671.79 


266,144,364.20 


Total 
Expenditures. 





General expenditures $5,598,400.54 
Interest on public debt 526,359.30 
Refunds of receipts 1,089,696.97 
Panama Canal 29,501.24 
Operations in spec. accts. 33.5 i) 
Adjusted serv. certi. fund 84,134.00 
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Tariff Investigation 
Ordered as to Cost? 
To Produce Onions 


Inquiry Directed Under Elasti¢ 
Provision of Act of 1922! 
and General Powers of 

Commission. 


The Tariff Commission has made pub- 
lic a formal notice to the effect that an 
agricultural cost inquiry regarding onions 
The notice was signed 
and was 
the commission to all parties 


has been ordered. 


by John F. Bethune, secretary, 

‘directed by 

interested in the proposed investigation. 
Order of Commission. 


The full text of the notice follows: 


Civil serv, retirement fund 3,126.36 | Public notice of the investigation by the 
id the United States Tariff Commission 
Total ord. expends. : a under the provisions of Section 315 of 
Other public debt expends. x inte Ett Ot the Test hae of Se 
Balance today Pe ' 


Total 266.144,564.20 


Tariff Commission 
Assigns Experts in 
Shingle Investigation 


Oscar Ryder Directed to Tour 
Centers of Industry and 
to Visit British 
Columbia. 


The Tariff Commission at a meeting just 
held of 


mission experts to conduct an investigation 


agreed upon the personnel com 
into the shingle industry. 

Osear Ryder, one of the commission ex 
perts, has been ordered to proceed to the 
of distribution of 
State of Minnesota. Mr. 
wise make a tour of centers of distribution 
of 


of Washington and the Province of Brit- 


centers shingles in the 


Ryder will like- 
shingles in the State 


and production 


ish Columbia. 


Other experts assigned will confine their 
Min- 


are: 


industry in 
They 
Donohue, William J. Dedicock, F. 
L. 
Sterrett, and Franklin H. Smith. 
Mr. 


activities to the shingle 


nesota and British Columbia. 
J..M. FP: 
R. Claurini, John A. Nye, K. 
W.. dB. 


In 


Stone and 


addition, Ryder will study the 


ghingle industry at Portland, Oreg., and 
San Francisco, Calif., 


Mr. Ryder will also visit St. 


and other Pacific 
Coast points. 
Louis, Denver and Chicago in connection 
with the commission's pending investiga- 
tion into maple sugar and syrup, and black 
strap molasses, the commission announces. 

Both the shingle and maple syrup 
vestigations are being conducted under the 
general powers of the commission or sec- 
tion 318 of the Tariff Act of 1922. 


in- 


Western Lines Win 
Transfer Dispute 





I. €. C. Decision Requires East- 
Side Railroads to Pay Transfer 
Charges at St. Louis. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
while being themselves relieved of the 
similar burden on eastbound traffic. 
As to traffic moving under joint rates 


instead of combination rates, the Commis- 
sion says it is not prepared at this time 
to make a definite finding and it com- 
mands to the interested carriers a careful 
study the divisions of joint rates on 
west-bound traffic with a view to 
justment conformity with the practice 
prescribed respect of interchange 
switching. 
The full texts of the 
report and of the dissenting report will 
be printed in an early issue. 


of 
read- 


in 
in 


Commission's 








Bus Operator Cites 
Need of More Lines 


H. E. Barker Tells I. C. C. Trains 


Should Be Replaced for All 
Short Hauls. 


{Continued From Page 1.] 

the motor bus which could offer complete 
service to purely local travel and which 
could in addition help to provide through 
service by carrying through passengers to 
the principal points at which limited trains 
would stop and take them on to their des- 
tinations. The bus's place is that of a 
feeder to the railroads, Mr. Barber said. 
He strongly favored regulation of the bus 
lines through the medium of State com- 
missions rather than the interstate com- 
merce Commission on account of the local 
nature of bus operations. 

The motor bus as a carrier, he said, is 
being gwiven a bad name by the scores of 
operators who enter the business without 
knowledge of it and with a disregard for 
the ngcessity of the lines they operate 
and ultimately come to grief in failure. 
Proper regulation will prevent this, Mr. 
Barber said. He cited what he termed the 
too extensive construction of railway lines 
which was curbed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 
upon bus operations, the witness said. 

Tomorrof representatives of the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Department of Agri- 
culture are expected to testify as to the re- 
sults of their investigation into bus and 
truck operation and others will appear for 
the shippers of freight and tell why they 
require highway transportation. 


A similar curb should be put | 


Investigation No. 58 by the United States 

Tariff Commission for the purposes of 
Section 315 of Title IIT of the Tariff Act_of 
The United States Tariff’ Com- 
mission on the 28rd day of July, 1926, for 
assisting the President in 


Onions 


the purpose of 
the exercise of the powers vested in him by 
Section 315 of Titl III of the Tariff Act of 
1922 and under the powers granted by laws 
and pursuant to the rules and regulations 
of the commission, hereby orders an inves- 
tigation of the difference in costs of pro- 
duction of, and of all other facts and con- 


ditions enumerated in said section with 
respect to, thearticle described in Para- 


graph 762, of Title 1 of said Tariff Act, 
namely: 
Onions being wholly or in part the 


growth or product of the United States, 

and of and with respect to like or similar 

articles wholly or in part the growth or 

product of competing foreign countries. 
Notice to All Concerned. 


Ordered further, that all parties inter- 
ested shalt be given opportunity to- be 
present, to produce evidence, and to be 
heard at a public hearing in said investi- 
gation to be held at the office of the com- 
mission in Washington, D. C., or at such 
other place or places as the commissjon 
may designate on a date hereafter to be 
fixed, of which said public hearing prior 
public notice shall be given by publica- 
tion once each week for two successiyé 
weeks in “Treasury Decisions’’ published 
by the Department of the Treasury, and 
in “Commerce Reports” published by the 
Department of Commerce, copies of which 
said publications are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in Washing- 
ton, D.. C. 

And ordered further, that public notice 
of said investigation shall be given by 
posting a copy of this order for thirty 
days at the principal office of the commis- 
sion in the City of Washington, D. C€., 
and at the office of the commission at 
the port of New York, and by publishing 
a copy of this order once a week for two 
sucessive weeks in said “Treasury De- 
cisions” and in said “Commerce Reports.” 

I certify that the foregoing is a true 
copy of an Order of the United States 
Tariff Commission passed on the 23rd day 
fo July, 1926. 

JOHN F. BETHUNE, 
Secretary. 








“I would have been lost 
in Europe without 
your Letter of Credit” 


SO WRITES a business man’ 
who made his first trip abroad 
last summer. He carried an 
ETC Letter of Credit. 


Equitable Trust Company Let- 
ters of Credit may be obtained 
from any of our branch and cor- 
respondent offices listed below, of 
through your local bank. 


Write now for our booklet 


TRaveL SUGGESTIONS 


TYE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK a Se 


Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
LONDON PARIS 


MEXICO CIT¥ 











| 
T he business 
intelligence of 
the country— 
Influential 
tial 
America 
receives The 
United States 
Daily every day 
Important executives in 
the larger organizations 
in 1,081 cities throughout 
the United States are on 
the subscription lists of 
this national daily. You, 
as an advertiser have an 
opportunity to reach 
} groups ordinarily inacces- 
4 sible. 
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Decision Is Handed Down in Case 


” Of Henderson v. Plymouth Oil Co. 


Plaintift’s Bill of Complaint Dismissed and Inter- 
-vening Defendant Is Granted Return of Stock 
Taken by Legal Force. 


| 


When the first well. was completed, ‘they 
commenced the drilling of two other wells 
called for in their contracts, but besides 
these, they Were required to drill at least 
four additional wells, After expending a 
very considerable sum of money, Pickrel} 
and his associates finding themselves un- 
able to proceed with the drilling opera- 
tions necessary to perfect their leases, in- 
terested certain Pittsburgh parties in the 
enterprise, designated hereafter as prv- 
moters, consisting of L. M. Benedum and 
associates, one Esdward C. Stearns being 
their representative. 

Pickrell on the one hand 
representing the promoters on 
agreed upon terms which 
in a contract known as the 
tract, dated October 5, 1923. 
contract, Pickrell and associates 
to sell and Stearns to buy, a three-fourths 
interest in the aforesaid 12 sections. The 
three-fourth interest, which Stearns ac- 
quired, and the one-fourth interest . re- 
tained by Pickrell, were to be ‘secured 
through a corporation to be formed, known 
as the Big Lake Oil Company. To this 
corporation Stearns was to transfer 
of his rights under the contract, in con- 
sideration of three-fourths of its capital 
stock, one fourth being held by Pickrell. 

It was agreed that Stearns should pay 
for this three-fourths interest, $200,000, in 
cash notes, and an additional sum 
sufficient to repay the Pickrell interests, 
the amount theretofore expended in the 
drilling uncompleted wells, 
convey one-fourth of the capital stock of 
the Big Lake Oil Company, complete the 
| two wells then drilled and drill within 
the stipulated time, at his 
and not that of the company, four adii- 
tional wells. It appears that the esti- 
mated sum necessary to make such 
fund and to drill the four additional wells, 
was $250,000. 
self to pay or expend in cash, the sum of 
$450,000. 

To effectuate this purpose, 
tions, the Big Lake Oil Company and the 
Plymouth Oil Company formed in 
October, 1923, under the laws of the State 
of Delaware. The former had an author- 
ized capital stock of 400,000 


HENDERSON y. PLyMouTH Or. Co.; DISTRICT 
Court, WersTerN District or PENNSYL- 
vanta. (No. Eq. 1426.) 

The assignment of shares of stock, pro- 
cured through duress, compelled by fear 
of arrest, was held invalid by the District 
Court, Western District of Pennsylvania, 


in the suit of William M. Henderson, a 
citizen of Pennsylvania, v. Plymouth Oil 
Company, a corporation, citizen of Dela- 
ware, and the assignor under duress was 
held entitled to the return of the cer- 
tificates. ; 

The full text of the case follows: and Stearns, 
the other 
‘Opinion 

Thomson, J.: This case t 
portance by reason of the amount in- 
volved, and calls for a careful considera- 
tion of the evidence, and a discriminating _; 
application of certain legal and equitable 
principles of the facts as the Court finds 
“them to be. 

The bill is filed William M. Hen- 
derson, a cftizen of Pennsylvania, against 
the Plymouth Oil Company, a corporation 
of the State of Delaware, to compel the 
company to transfer to him, on its books, 
50,000 shares of the common stock of 
which plaintiff claims to be the owner, 
by assignment for value from Jerome G. 
Farquhar, together with all dividends de- 
clared and remaining unpaid thereon, the 
certificates for the stock having been en- 
dorsed and delivered to the plaintiff at the 
time of the assignment, on June 26, 1925. 

The plaintiff averring that he formally 
tendered the certificates to the company on 
December 9, 1925, requesting the transfer 
to him of the stock upon the books, which 
the company refused, filed this bill for a 
remedy in the form of a mandatory injunc- 
tion to compel such transfer. The plain- 
tiff further seeks a judgment against the 
company for the amount of dividends de- 
clared and payable on said stock, which 
amounted at the time of the trial, to $187,- 
500.00. The bill further avers that this 
.tender was made after December 1925, 
at which time a certain restraining order, 
issued by the Chancery Court of Dela- 
ware, for New Castle County, prohibiting 
the company from making transfer on its 
books, or paying any dividends on its stock, 
wis dissolved. 

The Plymouth Oil Company, by of 
answer, asserts that Farquhar is the record 
owner and holder of the stock in ques- 
tion and has given the company notice 
that he is the true and legal owner of the 
same with all dividends declared and un- 
“paid thereon; that the company and its 
officers had been notified by Farquhar 
that the transfer set forth in the bill had 

“been effected by duress and fraud, and 
that no legal assignment resulting from 
such transfer, and that he would hold the 
company responsible should it permit a 
transfer of the stock to the plaintiff. The 
answer further averred that the company 
was a mere stake holder as between the 
parties, and stood ready to register 
owner, the claimant Whom the court should 
find entitled thereto, holding the dividends 
in its treasury ready for payment to such 
party. The answer prayed that 
Farquhar be permitted to intervene as 
party defendant. 


Pickrell con- 
Under this 
agrecd 


is of much im- 


by 


ali 


and 


of the two 


Te 


tweo corpora- 
q 
were 


shares of the 


shares of the 
The stock 


a capital stock of 1,200,00 
par value of @5 per share. 
of the Plymouth Oil Company consisted 
of 1,050,000 shares of commen stock, and 
150,000 shares of preferred. The preferred 
stock carried a preferred dividend of 
per cent and was convertible into corf- 
mon stock, with the right of redemption 
| by the company at any time after Jan- 
uary 1, 1926. 


way 


Apparent Purpose of 


Incorporating Company 
Apparently the purpose in incorporating 
the Plymouth Oil Company, was to ac- 
quire the shares of the Big Lake Oil Com- 
pany which Stearns had purchased from 
Pickrell, and to ume Stearns’ obliga- 
tions to pay the and finance the 
drilling, under the Pickrell contract. 
October, 1 


as Ss 


cash 


923 


also 
@ | all the stock of the Big Lake Oil Com- 
pany which. Stearns held, that is three- 
fourths of the company’s capital stock. 
together with. the oil and gas properties 
in Pecos and Upton 


in consideration of 


me 
Permitted to Intervene 


As Defendant 


The court, on petition, permitted Far- 
quhar to intervene as a defendant, and the 
latier answered the bill charging that the 
plaintiff, in concert with others named, in 
pursuance of a consfiracy, wrongfully ob- 
tained the certificates in question by 
threatening the defendant with arrest and 
imprisonment upon certain criminal 
charges of which he was innocent; and 
that solely by reason of such coercion, 
and without other consideration, the de- 
fendant Farquhar assigned to plaintiff the 
certificates described in the bill. 

Plaintiff in any 
duress, in the transaction; 
averred 


the issuance 
par value of $5,250,000. 
ing consummated, the 
preferred stock 


This transfer be- 
130,000 shares of 
was transferred hack 


pany, the directors authorizing its sule 
at $3 per share to raise working capital. 

Jerome G. Farquhar, defendant, was 
one of the promoters and was treasurer 
and vice president of the Plymouth Oil 
Company trom 
designated as trustee by the company for 
the sale of the preferred stock. 
Plymouth Oil Company 
registered to do business in Pennsylvania, 
with its office and principal place of busi- 
in Pittsburgh, where the 
business is transacted, and 
stock registry books, and all 
record, are kept. The office of the com. 
pany is the office of the treasurer, 
Jerome G. Farquhar, and of the seere- 
tary, W. E. Huston. 


denied 
fraud or deceit 
that informations 
were made against Farquhar, they 
well founded in fact in 
fendant having committed 
therein charged against him. 
tiff further replied that the transfer in 
question was the free and voluntary act 
of Farquhar and was for a good and valu- 
able consideration, the plaintiff and others 
having been induced to purchase their 
stock through the false and fraudulent 
representations of Farquhar, that the au- 
thorized capital stock of the corporation 
was 350,000 shares of common _ stock, 
whereas in truth the outstanding capital M. Henderson, the plaintiff, Albert R. Budd, 
stock of the corporation was 1,050,000 Floyd B. Lockhart and Wilbur J. Wilson 
shares. as to the outstanding capital stock of the 

That subsequently the said Farquhar, | P!ymouth Oil Company at the time of their 
admitting the falsity of the said representa- | S¢Vetal purchases of stock. 
tions, promised and agreed to obtain and | 
deliver to the plaintiff and other associated 
with him, enough stock so that two shares 
should be given to the plaintiff and those 
associated with him for share then 
held him; that in pursuance of this 
arrangement and agreement the certificates 
for the 50,000 shares described 
bill were delivered to the plaintiff who 
holds the same for himself and others, 
the same being delivered for a good and 
valuable consideration without duress 
fraud and because of Farquhar's false and 
and fraudulent representations to the plain- 
tiff and aforesaid. Thus the 
issues of law and fact are joined between 
the parties. 

In relation to the organization and hold- 
ings of the Plymouth Oil Company, 
following facts may be stated: 


Own Texas Land for 
Oil and Gas Pur poses 
One Frank T. Pickrell 
were the owners of certain contracts 
oil and embracing 12 
tiens faggregating 10,240 acres in Pecos 
and Texas, upon which 
they had drilled one producing oll weli. 


reply, coercion, 


The wus 


while certain 
were 
law, the de- 
the offenses 
The plain- 


ness corporate 
where the 


of 


and 


books 


also 


Up to this point the facts of the case 
are clear. We now enter the field of se- 
rious conflict. The foundation of the 
plaintiff’s case rests on alleged false repre- 


It is the position of the plaintiff and his 
associates, Lockhart, Budd and Wilson 
that they were deceived by the representa- 
tions of Farquhar, sold 
stock, that the outstanding 
was 350,000 shares, whereas 


who them the 
capital stock 
in truth 
1,050,000 
under this belief 
so induced Farquhar’s misrepresenta- 
tions, their several purchases were made. 

The plaintif€ further avers that after- 
wards, on June 23, 1925, at the stock- 
holders meeting of the company, they 
learned for the first time the actual amount 
of the company’s stock issue, and at that 
meeting, and at meetings with Farquhar, 
on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of June, 
Farquhar admitted his misrepresentation 
the | and deceit as to the capital stock and 
agreed that he would make it right by 
giving the plaintiff and those associated 
with him, to whom the various repre- 
sentations had been made, two shares of 
stock for each share which they had pur- 


each 
Dy the 
stock 


and 


common outstanding 
that, acting 


by 


was 


in the | shares: 


or 


others as 


and associates 
Gan chased. 
cee. | They 
that 


reimbursed, 
000 shares, 


that it 
who were 


aver was 
gas purposes, 


those thus entitled to be 
125,° 


require the turm- 


held something 
which would 


Upton Counties, less than 


par value of $10 per share and the latler | 


were embodied | 


| 


| reputation 


own expense | 


| is the legal situation arising therefrom? 


Stearns thus obligated him- | 


; dates, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| prospective 


z| creasing. 


ing over by Farquhar of nearly 250,000 
shares; that in pursuance of this arrange- 
ment and agreement, and as an evidenoe 
of his good faith, Farquhar did turn over 
to the plaintiff on June 26, 50,000 shares, 
being the stock in controversy in this suit, 
the remainder to be obtained and trans- 
ferred by him to the plaintiff shortly there- 
after. an extension of tem Gays’ time being 
granted him for that purpose. 

They aver that having failed to comply 
; with this agreement, ‘on July 9 following, 
he was arrested on Warrants previously 
sworn’ out charging him with making a 
false statement as an officer of a cor- 
poration, and with false pretenses. 


| Capitalization Said 
To Be Generally Known 
While the evidence does not disclose 
the motive which induced such misrepre- 
| Sentations by Farquhar, as to the amount 
|of the outstanding capital stock, and while 
jit true that the probabilities of the 
| case—the fact that the 
tion seems to have been generally known 
at Charleston, West Virginia, where much 
of the stock was held; that the charter, a 
| public document was incorporated in the 
| minute book of the company kept in its 


is 





| of the plaintiff. 


| 


ciates—these considerations, if the evi- 
dence were in any sense equally balanced, 
would turn the scales in Farquhar's favor. 
But I find the evidence 


so strongly pre- 


ponderating as to practically compel the | 


conclusion that such false representations 
were in fact made by Farquhar as claimed 
on behalf of the plaintiff. 

While Farquhar flatly denied any such 
misrepresentations, aS against his denial 
we mot only have the positive testimony | 
of Henderson, Lockhart, Budd and Wil- | 
son, but the strongly corroborative evi- | 
dence of five others, men of standing and | 
the life of Pitts- | 

to whom representations 
made during Same general pe- 
of time, and concerning the same sub- | 
ject matter, viz: the amount of capitaliza- 
tion of the Plymouth Oil Company. 

F2arom this finding of fact in the plain- 
tiffs favor, and wholly aside from the ques- 
tion of duress, I will first 


business 
similar 
the 


in 
burgh, 
were 


riod 


inquire, what 


The plaintiff Henderson acquired stock | 
through Farquhar by four separate pur- 
chases, during the period from January 21 | 
to June 24, 1924, aggregatimg 64,214 shares, 
the last being a purchase of 20,000 shares | 
under option, which option he accepted | 
on the coming in of well No. 9. During | 
the same general period and on different 

Budd purchased 26,628 shares, Lock- 
7,493 shares and Wilson 6,334 shares. 
For each share of preferred stock, which 
they» purchased, they received one share 
of common as a bonus. | 


hart 


actual capitaliza- | 


office, a short distance only from the Office | 
and the practical certainty | 
|} that the true situation must sooner or later | 
become known to the plaintiff and his asso- | 


was for damages resulting from such mis- 
representations. -The Lower Court held 
that the meastre of damages was the 
difference between the contract price and 
the reasonable ‘market value of the prop- 
erty received, had it been as represented. 

This was held to be error. The Supreme 
Court pointed out that the gist of the 
action was the fraudulent inducement for 
which such daMages only could be recov- 
ered as naturally and proximately resulted 
therefrom. It was accordingly held that 
the proper measure was the difference be- 
tween the value of the thing obtained, and 
the price paid for it. The Court said: 

“What the plaintiff might have gained 
| is not the question, but what he had lost 
by being deceived into the purchase.” 

This case was followed by Sigafus vs. 
Porter, 179 U. S. 116, in which the facts 
were substantially the same. Again the 
|} question of the proper measure of dam- 
| awes was raised and considered, and the 
Supreme Court in an elaborate opinion, in 
which the question was discussed on prin- 
ciple with an extended review of the 
| authorities, followed and reaffirmed the 
} rule of Smith vs. Bolles. The same rule 
} Was followed in Rockefeller vs. Merritt, 
76 Fed. 909; Wilson vs. New U. 8S. Cat- 
tle tack Co., 73 Fed. 994; Kell vs. 
Trenchard, 142 Fed, 16; Hindman vs. First 
National Bank, 112 Fed. 931, and Pitts- 
burgh L. & T. Co, vs. Northern Co., 140 
Fed. 888, a decision the Circuit Court 
| for this District. 


Rule as Followed 
In Pennsylvania 

The rule laid down in Smith vs. Bolles 
been steadily followed in Pennsyl- 
vania, in which the leading case is High 
vs. Berrett, 148 Pa. 261. This an 
action for damages for deceit in the sale 
to plaintiff of mining stock, it being 
alleged by plaintiff that certain misrepre- 
sentations and false statements as to the 
value of the properties owned by the mine, 
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was 


| were made by the defendant. 


The trial judge corrected the verdict 
by requiring the plaintiff to remit so much 


} of the amount found by the jury as rep- 
| resented the sum which the plaintiff would 


have gained had the Yepresentations been 
true, allowing the verdict to stand for 
the difference between the value of the 
property which the stock represented and 


} the price paid for the stock. To the same 


effect is O'Rourke vs. Blocksom, 69 Pa. 
Sup. Ct. 93; Curtis vs. Buzard, 254 Pa. 
61; Browning vs. Rodman, 268 Pa. 679. 
In Browning vs. Rodman, decided in 1920, 
the Supreme Court said: 

“The measure of damages suffered by 
one who is fraudulently induced to make 
a contract of sale, purchase, or exchange 
of properties is the difference between 
the actual value of that which is parted 
with and the actual value of that which 
he receives under the contract.” 


It has been recently held by the Su- 





Whatever may have been the actual or 
value of the stock at the 
beginning, its value Kept constantly in- 
Theoretically, the favorable re- 
ports of experts and practical oil operators 
enhanced the prospective value, while every 


; incoming producing well enhanced the ac- 


| tual value. 


| 
| 


| became 


In} 
Stearns offered to sell, and | 
the Plymouth Oil Company agreed to buy, | 


Counties aforesaid, | 
to | 
Stearns of all its capital stock, or a total | 


to | 
the corporation for the use of the com: | 


its incorporation, and was } 


duly | 


| 


sentations made by Farquhar to William |! 


further agreed 


This was plainly apparent to 
the plaintiff and his associates, and recog- 
nition of the fact conclusively appears not 
only by their retention of all their stock 
from the beginning, but by their repeated 
purchases from time to time as conditions 
more favorable and the selling 
value of the stock advanced. 

The actual value of the 
dence does not definitely 
tively, jhe property worth the par 
Value Which was issued for 
it, viz: $5,250,000, when the company was 
incorporated, and the 
paratively developed. This was the judg- 
ment of the directors, and there no 
evidence that they were in error. Some 
sales were made at $40 per share, and 
it appears that Huntley & Company ap- 
praised the hig Lake properties, of which 
the Plymouth Company owned a three- 
fourths interest, at nearly $80,000,000. On 
this basis, the Plymouth Company stock 
would be worth $37 a share. 

The immense earning value of the stock 
appears from the fact that from July 1, 
1925, to April 1, 1926, 50,000 shares of 
stock in suit have accumulated dividends 
amounting to $187,500. When we reflect 
that the actual purchase price which 
plaintiff and his associates paid for their 
stock including that 
Was pot $1.50 
hoemenal of 


stock, the evi- 
show. Presump- 
was 
of the stock 
property was com- 
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share, the phe- 


investment is at 
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omce apparent, 

In this situation, wliat legal liability 
arose against the Farquhar in the plain- 
tiff's If ans such existed, dif- 
ferent remedies might have been pursued 
to redress the wrong. ‘The plaintiff might 
have rescinded the contract on the 
ground of misrepresentations and fraud. 
But to rescind, the status quo must be 
restored. The stock must be returned or 
tendered before an action would lie to 
recover the moneys paid. The plaintiff 
would not accept this remedy, for the 
very obvious reason it would have stricken 
down a most valuable contract. 


favor? 


Judge Says Action 
For Deceit Possible 


The plaintiff might 
| cover damages in an action of trespass 
for deceit. But in this he would have 
ailed, as no damages were sustained. The 
remedy would have been appropriate and 
| adequate, But the case would have failed 
its merits. This by reason of 
| measure of damages applicable 
|} case. It is well settled by the decisions 
the Federal Courts, by the Supreme 
| Courts of Pennsylvania and Delaware and 
by the great weight of authority in other 
Courts, that In an action for deceit based 
on fraudulent misrepresentations, the 
| measure of damages is the actual pecuni- 
ary loss which the plaintiff has sustained, 
and this is determined by deducting from 
the value of the consideration paid the 
value of the thing obtained, not by sub- 
tracting the actual walue of the thing 
obtained from its value had the represen- 
tations been true. 

A decisive case on this question is that 
of Smith vs. Bolles 132 U. S. 125. There 
plaintiff charged that defendant sold him 
certain shares of stock in a mining com- 
pany at $1.50 per 


have sued to re- 


on the 


in such 


| of 


share, upon represen- 





tations as to the value of the properties 
Which would have made the stock worth 
at least $10 per share. The action brought 


| preme Court of Delaware that in an action 
. 


for damages arising 
representations made to the plaintiff at 
the time he purchased in Pennsylvania, 
the stock in a Delaware corporation, the 
Pennsylvania law as. to the measure of 
damages is to be applied. Williams vs. 
Belts, 30 Del. Ch. 360. 

The value of the stock at the 
was purchased, exceeding the price paid 
for it, legally precluded any recovery of 
damages by the plaintiff in an action-for 
deceit. 

Another remedy 


by reason of mis- 


time it 


is sometimes open in 
case of a sale goods. In Sturtevant 
vs. Champion Fibre Company, 232, Fed. 1, 
Judge Knappen held that while the fore- 
going rule as to the measure of damages 
applies in actions of tort for deceit, if the 
representations alleged to be false amount 
to a warranty, the plaintiff may elect to 
sue as for breach of contract. 

In such case the measure of damages 
has been held to-be the difference between 
the actual value of the thing purchased 
and the value it would have had, had 1t 
been as warranted. In such action, the 
question would be, did the words used con- 
stitute a warranty? The misrepresenta- 
tions by Farquhar that the capital stock 
of the Plymouth Company was 350,000 
shares, or could never exceed 350,000 
shares, do not amount to a warranty un- 
der the law of Pennsylvania, which 
governs the case. 

In the leading case of McFarland vs. 
Néwman, $th Watt 55, the court below 
had held “That « positive averment, made 
by the defendant at the time of the .con- 
tract, is a Warranty.’’ The case was re- 
versed on this question, Chief Justice Gib- 
Son saying: 

“As the goes back to another 
jury, it is proper to intimate the principle 
on which a corercted decision of it must 
depend. Though to constitute a warranty 
requires no particular form of words, the 
naked averment of a fact is neither a 
|} warranty of itself nor evidence of it. In 
| connection with other circumstances it cer- 
' 
| 
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| 
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cause 


tainly may be taken into consideration; 
but the jury must be satisfied from the 
whole, that the vendor actually, and not 
constructively, consented to be bound by 
the truth of his representations.” 
See also Jackson vs. Wetherill, 7th S. & 
R. 480; Wetherill vs. Neilson, 20 Pa. 448; 
Holmes vs. Tyson 147 Pa. 305; Walker vs. 
Kirk 72 Pa. Sup. Ct. 534. In the Jackson 
vs. Wetherill case, a horse was represented 
as safe, kind and gentle in harness, when 
the party making the _ representations 
knew that the horse was wild and un- 
! safe. The Court held the repre- 
sentation constituted a warranty, the 
of entitled plaintiff to re- 
| cover in an action for damages. The Su- 
preme Court, in reversing, said: 
“It is the case of a representation, and 
| 
| 


Lower 


breach Which 


if made with knowledge of its falsehood, 
would render the party liable in an action 
of in assumptit on the 


warranty 


deceit, but not 


Mere Affirmation 
| Said Not a Warranty 


The cases in Pennsylvania clearly es- 


tablish that the mere affirmation of a fact, | 


though made ag the time of the sale and 
although relied upon by the purchaser, is 
not a warranty. Wither actually or con- 
Structively the vendor must have con- 
sented to be bound by his representations. 
It is the difference between an affirmation 
and a promise. The uniform sales act of 
1915 broadly defining warranty is not ap- 
plicable cs fhat act does not apply tu the 

! sales of stock. 

This recently decided by Su- 
preme Court of the State in the case oi 


was the 


Guppy vs. Moltrop, 281 Pa. 343. It follows 
from this that Farquhar’s statement with 
reference to the capitalization of the 
Plymouth Company was the mere naked 
assertion of fact, not amounting to a war- 
ranty, and although untrue, afforded the 
plaintiff no cause of action. 

If it be true that the representations of 
Farquhar as to the capitalization of the 
company, though false, created no legal 
liability against him in favor of the plain- 
tiff, then the transfer of the 50,000 shares 
would not rest on a good consideration. 
And there being no legal liability or con- 
sideration to support the transfer it would 
not appear that a Court of Equity could 
| be successfully appealed to to consummate 
| the transfer by an extraordinary remedy 
equivalent to mandatory injunction. 
Equity never grants such relief, except 
where the right is perfectly clear. 

But aside from the question of civil 
liability, it may be said that the transfer 
was voluntarily made through the desire 
on the part of Farquhar, to undo what he 
felt to be a wrong resulting to the plain- 
tiff through his false representations; and 
that the transfer being consummated, 
| equity will not interfere to grant defendant 
relief against it. Im no proper sense can 
it be said, that the transaction was com- 
pleted. According to the testimony of the 
plaintiff and his Farquhar's 
agreement was transfer 50,000 
shares, but to something like 
250,000 shares. 

Their position is that the 50,000 shares 
were transferred not in consummation of 
the contract, but merely as an evidence 
of Farquhar’s good faith that the contract 
would be carried out according to its terms, 
and the subsequent legal proceedings 
against him, were because of his breach 
| of contract in failure to deliver the stock 

in accordance with his agreement. 

It would appear, therefore, that the 
plaintiff is not in a position to allege 
| that defendant has lost any legal or equi- 
| table right which he might otherwise have 
| had, to revoke the transfer on the ground 
|} that it was a fully consummated 
action. 
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Defendant Denies That 
Transfer Was Voluntary 

In answer to the position that the trans- 
fer of the certificates for the 50,000 shares 
Was voluntary, and by way of a general 
defense to the plaintiff's whole case, de- 
fendant Farquhar denies that the trans- 
fer was voluntary, alleging that it Was 
made under circumstances amounting to 
duress; that he was compelled by threats 
of arrest on charges of which he was in- 
nocent, to deliver the certificates in ques- 
tion, in order avoid imprisonment, 
financial embarrassment and disgrace to 
himself and family. This raises for de- 
cision questions of fact, and the law 
duress applicable thereto. 

Although the direct threats of arrest 
and imprisonment, to which Farquhar 
testified, are flatly denied by plaintiff and 
his associates, the actual situation con- 
fronting Farquhar at the time of the 
transfer of the 50,000 shares, and shortly 
Subsequent thereto, during the period of 
negotiation for the transfer of the addi- 
tional shares, is plainly apparent. 

During the year preceding June 23, 1925, 
no meeting either of directors or stock- 
holders of the Plymouth Oil Company had 
been held. On that day, June 23, at the 
office of the company and before the stock- 
holders meeting convened, the plaintiff 
claims to have learned for the first time, 
and that from Farquhar himself, the ac- 
tual amount of the company’s outstand- 
ing capital stock. 

It is alleged Farquhar said at that time, 
that there had been a change in the capi- 
talization of the company, and, in sub- 
stance, agreed that plaintiff and his asso- 
ciates would secure the proportion of com- 
mon stock necessary to give them the 
share in the total capital stock of the com 
pany, which they had purchased, and 
which they had understood they held. 
That there were negotiations and an ar- 
rangement between the parties for the 
transfer, by Farquhar to the plaintiff and 
his associates, of about 250,000 shares cun- 
not be doubted. 

Farquhar testifies (page 53 of the record) 
that at the meeting at Henderson's office 
on June 25, he was charged by Hender- 
son and Budd with having represented 
that there were only 350,000 shares of 
capital stock outstanding, and that they 
told him that if he would tell his crowd 
that a criminal suit was about to be 
brought against him and them for 
fraudulent issue of stock, that he wouldn't 
have any trouble in getting the 
shares, 

At the same time Farquhar stated, ‘‘In 
other words, they demanded 250,000 shares 
of stock, and asked me to gu along with 
them, and uncover the whole thing and 
have it all cancelled. I told them it was 
absolutely impossibie for me to get that 
much stock.” 


to 
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250,000 


Uncertainty as to 
Negotiations’ Outcome 


It is clearly apparent from the whole 
testimony, at the various meetings be- 
}tween the parties from June 24 to July 
9, both inclusive, the subject of considera- 
tion and controversy was the transfer by 
Farquhar to the plaintiff and his associ- 
ates, of the large amount of stock above 
referred to: and that the transfer on June 
26, of the certificates for the 50,000 shares 
in suit, was in part execution-of Farqu- 
har’s agreement to convey. 

Henderson testifies that at the meeting 
the 25th, the amount of stock held 
Farquhar was discussed, and that 

while the latter admitted that he had 

some 70,000 ‘shares, he claimed that some 
of the stock was hypothecated and that 
he had available only 50,000 shares. <At 
the same time Henderson was asked 

Whether Farquhar made any request for 

waiver of release of liability. 

Henderson replied that he had, Farqu- 
har saying, “If I give you all the stock 
I have, will you release me from all re- 
sponsibjlities in the matter?” Henderson 
says, ‘“‘We told him no.” 

In this situation of uncertainty as to 
the outcome of the negotiations, an ar- 
rangement was made to meet on the fol- 

lowing day, January 26. From this at- 
titude of the plaintiff and his associates, 

they must have had in mind proceedings 


; on 
by 





civil, criminal, or both, against Farquhar 
in case of his failure to transfer to them 
the full amount of which they 
claimed, This is conclusively shown by 


stock 
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Judge Decides Party Is Entitled 
To Return of Stock Certificates 


Fear of Arrest Induced by Numerous Threats Is 


Declared to Constitute Force Improperly 
Used for One’s Own Benefit. 


the action which they took on that day. 
Henderson admits that on June he 
Lockhart and Budd had no less than three 
meetings with their attorneys, at the 
second of which it was agreed to proceed 
against Farquhar criminally, and at the 
third of which definite steps were taken 
to prepare the information supporting the 
warrants, 

On the morning of the 26th, Henderson, 
Lockhart and Budd went to the Alder- 
man’s office early swore to the in- 
formation upon which the warrants issued. 
There they met with their counsel and 
together with Constable Magee went to 
Henderson's office where Mr. Wilson also 
was present. The constable and Mr. Reed, 
counsel for the plaintiff, went into Mr. 
Wassum’s room, which was a part of the 
Henderson suite. When Farquhar arrived 
he claims to have seen Magee standing 
near the back of the private hallway near 
Mr. Wassum’'s room and claims to have 
recognized him because Magee had arrested 
his chauffeur some two months before. 

Whether Farquhar in fact saw and 
recognized Magee at that time, is a matter 
of serious dispute in’ the testimony. It 
is the position of Farquhar that the dis- 
cussion which followed finally resolved it- 
self into a definite proposition of deliver- 
ing 50,000 shares of stock or being ar- 
rested. He further testified that this was 
emphasized by Wilson, his intimate and 
special friend, who left alone with 
Farquhar at least twice during the con- 
ference, and in which Wilson impressed 
upon him the necessity of producing the 
stock at once in order to avoid arrest. 

He testifies that Wilson said, “My God 
Rome, you have got: to do 
~ the constable is here, you have 
got to do something quick.’” While this 
is denied by Wilson, it is confirmed by the 
latter's account of what occurred in Far- 
quhar's office a little later while Farquhar 
was signing the certificates of stock. 

Wilson testified, ‘‘Well, as he was hand- 
ing me the certificates he said, ‘They can't 
do anything. I don't see why they won't 
give more time and not un- 
reasonable. I just heard 15 cases where 
there would be no liability, because there 
Was no damage, no loss, no money lost.’” 

This would indicate that not only the 
time for action was fixed but some urgent 
demand was made. 
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The plaintiffs denied generally that there 
were any threats of arrest; but that strong 
perssure was brought to bear on Farqu- 
har appears from the fact that on 
that day Farquhar offered first 10,000 
shares and later 25,000 shares, both 
of which offers were rejected, and 
then agreed to give 50,000 shares, 
which plaintiff and his associates ac- 
cepted as an evidence of good faith that 
his contract would be performed in full. 

Although the warrants for his arrest 
were. out, and in the hands of the con- 
stable in an adjoining room, Farquhar was 
not arrested on that day because the 
parties were content to accept the 50,000 
shares and extend to July 6 the time in 
which Farquhar would endeavor to obtain 
the balance of the 250,000 shares. 

That this was the situation 
by the statement of Mr. Henderson that 
they were going to arrest Farquhar on 
the morning of the 26th if he didn’t 
across." 


is shown 
“come 


Conveyance Purchased 


Temporary Immunity 

Whatever may have been Farquhar's 
mental attitude in the situation, it is per- 
fectly clear that the conveyance of the 
50,000 shares purchased for him temporary 
immunity from arrest on the 26th. 

Farquhar was by no means a stranger 
to the idea of arrest and imprisonment in 
connection with this transaction. Lock- 
hart testifies that on the morning of the 
24th, as he and Farquhar were on their 
way to Pittsburgh, Farquhar discussed 
with him the possibility of going to the 
penitentiary. <A. Rt. Budd testifies that 
Farquhar talked of the possibility of going 
to jail at a meeting which he fixes as 
June 24th, and he also testifies that at 
one meeting Farquhar said, “He had bet- 
ter keep his stock to defend himself.” 

Wilson testifies that Farquhar discussed 
his criminal liability at one of the meet- 
ings, the date of which he could not fix. 
Wilson further says that at one of the 
meetings they asked Farquhar if he knew 
just what position he was in. The wit- 
nesses for the plaintiff agree that at the 
meeting on the 25th the possibility of re- 
leasing Farquhar from all claims, civil 
and criminal, was discussed and that he 
was told, in substance, that they would 
not release any rights whatever, even if 
he gave up all the stock he had. 

In view of this testimony, it is apparent 
that the possibility of criminal arrest and 
prosecution was distinctly in the minds of 
the plaintiff and his associates at their 
meeting on the th, and that that possi- 
bility was freely discussed among them. 
When we consider the circumstances 

which Farquhar was placed; with the 
possibility of arrest and imprisonnrent, of 
which he had spoken on several occasions, 
definitely in his mind; that the proposition 
of releadfng him from all liability if he 
turned over all his stock had been defi- 
nitely rejected on the 25th, it is hard to 
conceive that on the next day he would 
have voluntarily tendered 50,000 shares of 
stock, worth on the market at that time 
perhaps two millions of dollars, represent- 
ing practically his entiré fortune, merely 
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through a feeling of remorse and as an 
evidence of his good faith in an effort to 
get 250,000 shares worth ten millions of 
dollars from persons who had no part in 
the miserepresentations complained of. 
We can searcely conceive that this large 
|} amount of stock, of such great value, 
| would have been ‘given up without the 
| pressure threats of arrest, without 
the proposal that immfinity would be 
ranted him in exchange. 
On July 6 the parties met again at the 


of or 


| g 


expiration of the extended period, the 
plaintiff again having a constable in at- 
tendance. No purpose appears for the 
presence of the constable other: than to 
have him available in case Farquhar's 
attitude was not encouraging. No prog- 
ress having been made by Farquhar 
towdrds obtaining the additional stock, the 
conference was adjourned to July 9. Again 
the constable was present, as were also 
counsel for plaintiff and defendant. Plain- 
tiff’'s counsel, Mr. Thorp, asked Judge- 
Adams, defendant’s counsel, what would 
happen if the message were conveyed to 
Mr. Benedum that criminal and civil pro- 
ceedings were being commenced. The pres 
sure which was applied by the plaintiffs 
having failed as to procuring the remainder 
of the stock, Farquhar was put under ar- 
rest at the meeting of July $th and ball 
in $100,000 demanded, which the Alder- 
man reduced to $25,000, and a hearing was 
fixed for July 17th. 

Fearful lest Alderman Anderson should 
discharge Farquhar, on July 16th, plain- 
tiffs swore out similar informations in their 
attorney's office before Magistrate Blair, 
and directed that Farquhar be again ar- 
rested in case Anderson refused to hold 
him. The Alderman held Farquhar for the 
Grand Jury, apparently on the recommen- 
dation of the District Attorney, that there 
might be technically a case of false pre- 
tense, but the Grand Jury 
ignored the bill. 

In this situation the plaintiff, Hender- 
son, with Lockhart and Budd visited Sen- 
ator Leslie to obtain his political influence 
by bringing pressure to bear on the Dis- 
trict Attorney so that an indictment would 
be returned by the November Grand Jury, 
they claiming that it had not been given 
proper consideration by that body. Sen- 
ator Leslie testifies that he took the posi- 
tion that this was more in the nature 
of civil than criminal proceeding, 
and that the substance of their reply was 
that it was not necessary to send him 
to jail, that the indictment would be suf- 
ficient to bring him ‘‘across;” and further 
that the indictment would have some ef- 
fect, through publicity, on the 
Chancery suit in Delaware. 

District Attorney Gardner also testified 
that between the two sessions of the Grand 
Jury, plaintiff's attorney had an interview 
with him, and that when the latter 
gested that "because 
of money which the 
through Farquhar, a 
impossible, plaintiff’s counsel replied that 
they didn’t care whether the case were 
ever tried but that what they wanted was 
to get indictments as it would aid them 
in their civil matters, referring to the 
equity case pending in Delaware. 

From all these facts, what conclusion 
is naturally forced upon the court? We 
are now considering the situation where 
no civil liability existed against Farquhar, 
and passing upon the question whether 
the transfer of the 50,000 shares in suit ~ 
was yoluntarily made through a desire 
on his part to undo what he felt to be 
a wrong, resulting to the plaintiff through 
Farquhar's false representations, 
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conviction would »e 


Friendship of 
Parties Intimate 


Farquhar, Henderson, Budd and Wilson 
were friends, the friendship the 
of Wilson being very intimate. Farquhar, 
from whom they otbained the Plymouth 
Company stock, had been their benefactor. 
Aside from the representations as to the 
capital stock, his conduct toward them 
had been fair and even generous. He had 
given them the opportunity to purchase 
large amounts of additional stock, at a 
very low figure, at a time when the prop- 
erty was largely developed and the value 
of the stock had been greatly enhanced. 
When it was discovered, or at least called 
his attention, that the Big Lake Oil 
Company was the owner of 25 per cent of 
the stock, Farquhar insisted on 
over to the plaintiffs sufficlent 
fully make good the loss resulting from 
this misunderstanding mistake. Far- 
quhar was the trusted agent for the sale 
of the 150,000 shares of preferred stock, 
and seems have kept faith with all 


parties as to the terms and conditions of 
sale. 


in case 


to 


turning 
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After the extensive development of the 
property, and its demonstrated yalue, Far- 
quhar gave an: option to ‘sien for 
20,000 additional shares. The option was 
renewed and expired before acceptance 
but Henderson was allowed after No. 9 
well had come in, and the property was 
clearly of greater value, to accept the op- 
tion as of that date. It appears that 
Farquhar, who was the promoter of this 
marvously successful’ oil enterprise, had 
retained only some 70,000 shares for his 
work and successful efforts. A part of 
this stock had been hypothecated, leaving 
available only 50,000 shares. 

If these passed under the assignment, 
so far as appears in the evidence, Farqu- 
har's entire fortune, all the fruits of his 
efforts in promoting and developing the 
Plymouth Company, will be taken away. 
In this situation, particularly if no civil 
liability existed, it seems impossible to 
conclude that he would voluntarily and 
without pressure or duress, convey to the 
plaintiff and his associates, all his remain- 
ing stock, when they had already been 
the beneficiaries of his efforts and gene- 
rosity. 

In connection with these facts, the pro- 
cedure of the plaintiff and his associates, 
has a double significance. Whether Far- 
quhar was guilty of any criminal offense 
under all the circumstances, is at least 
very doubtful. The great object which 
the plaintiffs had in mind was clearly not 
to prosecute him for a criminal offense in 
the interest of the public order, but to 
use the process of the criminal law to com- 
pel a settlement in a civil matter, which 
they feared otherwise they could not ob- 
tain. Criminal proceedings are instituted, 

[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.J 
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Circuit 


Courts of Appeal 





Deportation Order 
Affirmed in Case 
Of German Widow 


Alien Declared to Have Gained 
Admission on Forged Visa; 
Claimed Preference as 
Agriculturist. 


Untrep Srares &x rei. SMITH Vv. CURRAN; 
Crrevir Court or ApreaLs, SECOND Cir- 
curr. (No. 309.) 

Assistance offered to an immigrant by 
friends and relatives, upon whom the alien 
has no legal claim for support, is not suf- 
ficient to require a finding that the alien 
is not likely to become a public charge, 
where there is affirmative evidence that 
the alien is likely to become such a charge, 
the Circuit Court of Appedls, Second Cir- 
cuit, held in the appeal of United States 
ex rel. Sarah Smith, realtor-appellant, v. 
Henry H. Curran, as Commissioner, etc., 
respondent-appellee. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Before Rogers, Manton and Hand, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. The rela- 
tors were granted a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, inquiring into their detention by the 
Commissioner of Immigration at the port 


of New York. After hearing, the writ 
was dismissed. Relators appeal. Affirmed. 
Peter S. George, of New York City 


(George W. Riley, of New York City, of 
counsel), for appellants. 
Emory R. Buckner, U. 
York City (Nathan R. Margold, 
S. Atty., of New York City, of 
for appellee. 
Claimed Skill in Agriculture. 


Manton, Circuit Judge. Maria 
hoff, widow, and her son, three 
of age, arrived at the port of New York 
on May 29, 1925. She presented a Ger- 
man police identification certificate and a 
quota immigration visa purporting to have 
been issued by the United States consul 
at Koenigsburg, Germany, upon which she 
made the claim that, quota immi- 
grant, she was entitled to a preference 
under section 6 (a) (2) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924 (Comp. St. Supp. 1925, section 
4289%c), which grants a preference in the 
issuance of immigration visas ‘to a quota 
immigrant who is skilled in agriculture, 
and his wife, and his dependent children 
under the age of 16 years, if accompany- 
ing or following to join him.” This widow 
thus represented herself as one skilled in 
agriculture who desired the benefit accorded 
by this section. She stated that she was 
about to go to the farm of her brother- 
in-law at Forest Grove, Or. She was 
corded hearings. 

At the first hearing, she testified that 
she had a brother-in-law at Forest Grove, 
Or.; that she had $21 in her possession, 
but no ticket other arrangements were 
made for her transportation. Pending the 
promise of the receipt of $100 and. an affi- 


S. Atty., of New 


Asst. U. 
counse]), 


Schul- 


a years 


as a 


ac- 


or 


davit in support of her claim, from her 
sister in Oregon, she was detained. At 
the second hearing, on June 4, 1925, it 


appeared that the relatives in Oregon had 
“not been heard from, but. a brother-in-law 
and sister-in-law of the elder alien, who 
lived in Brooklyn, and who bore the same 
names as the alleged relatives in Oregon, 
deposited $100 for the aliens. Another 
relative submitted an affidavit stating that 
the aliens were going to live at Forest 
Grove, Or., and he asserted his willing- 
ness and ability to support the aliens and 
to furnish a bond to secure his promise. 
There was submitted, at this hearing, a 
telegram to the Secretary of State, re- 
ceived from the consul at Rotterdam, 
stating that the sender had been informed 
by the American consul at Berlin that 
the aliens “are alleged to have forged visas 
purporting to be issugd by the consulate 
at Koenigsburg.’”’ The board agreed unani- 
mously to exclude the aliens as quota im- 
migrants not in possession of quota im- 
migration visas and-as persons likely to 
become public charges and as assisted 
aliens. 
Visa Reported Not Genuine. 

An appeal was taken to the Secretary 
of Labor. The proceeding was reopened 
for the reception of the report of the 
State Department indicating that the visas 
presented by the aliens were not genuine. 
A third hearing was accorded on June 30, 
1925, and there was admitted in the record 
the following letter: 

“Department of State, Washington. 

“Dear Mr. Tolman: Referring to my let- 
ter to you of June 17th regarding Mary 
Glas, Bela Grudz, and Mrs. M. Schulhoff 
and minor child, I neglected to return 
to you your file in the case of Mrs. Schul- 

off and child which I am doing now. I 
may add that we have received another 
cablegram from the American consul at 
Koenigsburg, dated June 17th, specifically 
stating that his office did not issue visas 
to Mary Schulhoff and child. 

“Very sincerely yours, 

“Assistant Chief Visa Officer.” 

At this hearimg on record of the exist- 
ence of the relatives in Oregon, nor any 
message from them, was offered. For the 
third time it was determined to exclude 
the immigrants. Upon appeal, this result 
was affirmed, and District Judge dismissed 
the writ sued out seeking to review this 
determination. 

It is argued that documents in the rec- 
ord relating to forged visas were inad- 
missible and have no probative value, to 
constitute some evidence upon whien to 
support the board's finding that the visas 
were forged. It is now long established, 
in proceedings in immigration cases, that 
neither the hearsay rule nor the best 
evidence rule, nor, indeed, any of the com- 
mon-law rules of evidence, be ob- 
served. A board of special inquiry, which 
determines these cases, may consider hear- 
say evidence and administrative ‘indings, 
although based upon evidence which would 
not be competent in a court of law. which 
evidence may not be attacked upon habeas 


need 


corpus. United States ex rel. Diamond vy. 
Uhl (C. C. A.) 266 F. 34; Morrell v. baker 
ic. C. A.) 270 F. 577. The weight to be 


given to such documents as were admitted 
relating to the genuineness of ‘the aliens’ 
visas, was for the hoard's determination. 

But we are obliged to inquire whether 
4& is sufficient to constitute some evidence 
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warrants issued and constables on hand 
ready to make an arrest if the adjustment 
did not materialize or was not satisfactory. 

Farquhar’s mind was evidently filled 
with the fear of arrest and imprisonment 
and the resulting disgrace to his family, 
during the three weeks when the various 
meetings were held and the question of 
the transfer of the stock was the subject 
of consideration. It is admitted that they 
intended to arrest him if he did not com- 
ply with his agreement, and when failure 
became evident he was arrested and exces- 


sive bail demanded. On the same day, 
after the transfer of the certificates for 
50,000 shares, Farquhar, by letter re- 
pudiated the transfer on the ground of 


duress and fraud and demanded the re- 
turn of the stock. 

It remained only to apply 
of the case the law of duress. 
be doubted that court of equity 
rescind a transaction which was compelled 
by express threats of immediate arrest, 
where the threatened party feared the 
imminency of the imprisonment with which 
he was threatened, and the transfer thus 
made, would not have been made volun- 
tarily without such coercion. Such threats 
need not be of an unlawful imprisonment, 
that is, that the person threatened must 
be innocent of the charge. If there is a 
threatened arrest for an improper purpose 
without just cause, or an arrest for a just 
cause but without lawful authority, or 
for an unlawful purpose, in any of these 
cases where contract induced which 
would otherwise not have been made, it 
may be avoided as a contract procured by 
duress. Baker vs. Morton, 79 U. S. 150-158. 

In Fountain vs. Bigham, 235 Pa. 35, the 
defense to a suit on a bond was that the 
under the influence of 
The trial court was 


to the facts 
It cannot 


a will 


a is 


bond was executed 
threats and coercion. 
to support the finding that the 
visas were forged. The-letter from the 
Department of State to the Assistant Com- 
missioner General of Immigration, which 
was introduced at the last hearing, indi- 
cates that the American consul at Koen- 
igsburg had cabled direct to the State De- 
partment, stating that his office did not 
issue visas to the immigrants. It was 
an official communication, and the board 
had a right to consider it with controlling 
weight. In addition, there is a cablegram 
from Berlin, sent direct to the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration at Ellis 
Island, which was offered at the first 
hearing, and the cablegram from _ the 
American consul at Rotterdam to the 
Secretary of State, which was introduced 
at the second hearing. This evidence, con- 
sidering its source, was sufficient. Upon 
it, the board of inquiry was justified in 
making the determination it did. 

This elder immigrant sought admission 
as one skilled in agriculture, under sec- 
tion 6 (a) (2) of the Immigration Act of 
1924 (Comp. St. Supp. 1925, section 4289%c). 
Her representations as to relatives in Ore- 











board's 


gon and their possession of a farm, to 
which she intended to go and utilize her 
experience in agriculture, was justifiably 


found by the board to have been employed 
by ber to obtain a preference in the quota 
as an agriculture worker. The efforts 
to communicate with the Oregon relatives 
produced no result. There is discrep- 
ancy between the story of the relative 
who filed the affidavit and the elder alien's 
testimony at the hearing, where she said 
he was a friend of a brother-in-law, whereas 
he represented himself to be a_ relative. 
The similar name of the relatives in Brook- 
lyn to that of the relatives in Forest 
Grove, Or., is a suspicious circumstance, 
and on this record the board was_ justified 
in considering the statement as to the 
relatives in Oregon false, and the use of 
the affidavit by the relatives in New York 
to be attempted fraud. Indeed, from 
thé phrase of the statute referred to. it 
is doubtful if the preference granted to a 
quota immigrant who is skilled in agri- 
culture applies to female. That ques- 
tion, however, we need not now decide. 
Assisted Aliens Barred. 

Another objection to the admission of 
the immigrants is that they were assisted 
aliens, under section 3 of the Act of Febru- 
ary 5, 1917 (Comp. St. 1918, Comp. St. Ann. 
Supp. 1919, section 4289\b). The board's 
finding was that the aliens were likely 
to become public charges. There was 
affirmative evidence in the record to sup- 
port a finding that the aliens were in 
fact persons likely to become _ public 
charges. Willis v. United States (C. C. A.) 
F. 511. This assistance offered by the 
friends and relatives, upon whom an alien 


a 


an 


a 


has no legal claim for support, is not 
sufficient to require a finding that the 
alien is not a person likely to become a 


public charge. Therefore the offer of the 
relative affiant, who filed his affidavit in 
behalf of the aliens, offering to take care 
of them, would not change the result. 
Under section 3 of the Act of February 
5, 1917, aliens are excluded from admis- 
sion to the United States who are ‘‘per- 
sons whose tickets or passage is paid for 
with the money of another, or who are 
assisted by others to come, unless it is 
affirmatively and satisfactorily shown that 
such persons do not belong to one of the 
foregoing excluded classes. * *” The 
act permits the Department of Labor to 
exclude an assisted alien, unless he affirma- 
tively and satisfactorily shows that he 
does not belong to one or the other ex- 
cluded classes in section 3, which precedes 
the “assisted alien’’.clause. U. S. ex rel. 
Azizian v. Curran (C. C. A. Second Cir- 
cuit) 12 F. (2d) —— decided May 21, 1926 
(with reference to U. S. ex rel. ‘Engel v. 
Tod (C. C. A.) 284 F. 820); U. 8S. ex rel. 
Barlin v. Rodgers, 191 F. 970, 112 ¢C. Cc. A. 
382. 

Because of these considerations, the con- 
clusion below was properly reached, and 
the order dismissing the writ of habeas 
corpus and remanding the aliens for de- 
Portation affirmed. 

Hand, Circuit Judge. 
first and second grounds, 

June 1, 1926, 


is 


1 coneur on the 





reversed because of its rejection of testi- 
mony relating to threats which had been 
made upon the defendant to prosecute his 
son-in-law on the ground that it was not 
coercive upon the defendant. In revers- 
ing for this error the Supreme Court said: 

“In other words, a threat of lawful im- 
prisonment is not duress, unless it is made 
for an unlawful purpose, for in- 
stance, as compelling the satisfaction of 
a debt by payment in money or by the 
execution of an obligation to secure it. 
If in connection with the threat it appears 
that the creditor declared he would prose- 


such, 


cute if the claim was not paid, with other ; 


evidence showing that his intention was 
to use the criminal process to collect the 
debt or to accomplish any unlawful pur- 


pose, a jury might well find that such 
was the purpose of the creditor in making 
the threat and that, therefore, it was 


duress.”’ 

It may be stated as an established rule 
that any contract produced by actual in- 
timidation is voidable, not only where the 
circumstances were sufficient to intimidate 


a man of ordinary firmness but was suffi- 
cient to, and did, intimidate the particu- 
lar person who was the subject of the 
coercion. 

It is also true that criminal proceed- 
ings may be regular on a charge for 
which there is probable cause, and yet 
if the arrest is made for the purpose 


of extortion, for the purpose of compell- 
ing the doing of that which otherwise 
would not have been done, duress exists 
and the contract is voidable. Fillman vs. 
Ryan, 168 Pa. 484; Avery Layton 119, 
Pa, 604. It is said in Baker vs. Morton, 
12 Wall. 150: 

“Though person is arrested under 
legal warrant, and by a _ proper officer, 
yet if one of the objects of the arrest is 
thereby to extort money, or enforce the 
settlement of civil claim, such arrest 
is a false imprisonment by all who have 
directly or indirectly procured the same, 
or participated therein for any such pur- 
pose; and a release or conveyance of prop- 
erty obtained by means of such angst is 
void.” 


Vs. 


a 


a 


Broadly stated, the law will not toler- 
ate the employment of criminal process 
for the enforcement of a civil liability. 
Fillman vs. Ryan, supra. In National 
Harvester Company Voboril, 187 Fed. 
973, it was held that duress may be caused 
by threats of criminal prosecution of hus- 
band, wife, children or other near relative, 
though no crime has in fact been com- 
mitted or prosecution begun. If the con- 
tracting party has been so put in fear 
as to be deprived of the free will power 
essential to contractual capacity, the 
transaction may be avoided. In Galusha 
Sherman, 105 Wis. 268, the subject 
of duress is elaborately considered. The 
able opinion of Judge Marshall epito- 
mized in these words: 

“The material, and only material, 
question being, was the threat made for 
the purpose of overcoming the will of 
the person threatened, and did it have 
that effect, and was the contract thereby 
obtained?” 

In Severance vs. 


vs. 


vs. 


is 


Kimball &§ N. H., 386, 
it was held that where there is an arrest 
for a just cause and under lawful author- 
ity, for unlawful purposes, it may be con- 
sidered a duress. 

Many other cases might be cited to the 
same general effect. Even if the record 
does not support a finding of express 
threats, if the transfer of the stock in this 


case was induced by actual intimidation or | 


fear, duress exists. The test is not the 
manner in which the pressure is exerted, 
but the effect upon the mind of the threat- 
ened party.. In Fountain vs. Bigham, 235 
Pa. 35, a leading case, it is said: 

“The test of duress is not so much the 
means by which the party was compelled 
to execute the contract as it is the state 
of mind induced by the means employed— 
the fear which made it impossible for him 


to exercise his own free will.’’ 


In Cochran 
the court said: 

“Coercion may be accomplished by a set 
of circumstances brought about by 
signing persons effectually and as 
wrongfully as it may be accomplished by 
direct threats and menace.” 

From all the facts and circumstances of 
the case, I find that the transfer 
Farquhar to the plaintiff of the certifi- 
cates for 50,000 shares of stock, was ob- 
tained through duress and coercion, com- 
pelled by the fear of arrest and imprison- 
ment, with the resulting financial embar- 
rassment and public disgrace: and that 
this result followed equally whether there 
were express threats of immediate arrest 
or from all the attendant circumstances 
which created in the mind of Farquhar a 
fear that unless he met the demands of 
the plaintiff, his arrest would follow. 

In other words, the test of existing 
duress is not so much the use of words, 
as the existence of facts and circumstances 
creating the fear of arrest. In this case 
both Farquhar and Henderson are before 
a Court of Equity seeking affirmative re- 
lief. If it be said that the transaction is 
tainted with illegality because it arose 
upon an offer to suppress a_ prosecution, 
and an acceptance upon that 
that into such transaction a Court 
Equity will hesitate to inquire, the answer 
is, that the charges are not felonies but 
misdemeanors. And even were it a felony, 
the maxim in pari delicto, does not apply, 
as the transaction compounding it was 
compelled by duress. It was said in Bryant 
Peck & Whipple Co., 154 Mass. 
in an opinion by Justice Holmes: 

“According to the allegations of the bill 
the plaintiff became a party to the note 
from which he prays to be relieved and 
transferred his stock in consideration that 
the defendant would not prosecute his son 
for perjury, and under a threat from it 
that otherwise his son would be _ prose- 
cuted, The transaction was illegal (Pub. 
St. c, 205, section 27; Gorham v. Keyes, 
137 Mass. 583), and if the parties stood on 


vs. Nelson, 189 N. W. 700, 


de- 
as 


by 


basis, and 


vs, 





of | 


, 460, | 





| Narcotic Drug Act 


| Held Constitutional 


By Circuit Court 
| Ruling Holds Law Is Not Im- 
paired by Rule of Evidence 
as to Presumption of 
Possession, 








Rosenrerc v. U. 8.: 
PEALS, NINTH CircvUIT. (No 
The constitutionality of 

Drugs Import and Export 


4824.) 
the 


Act is not ef- 


as to presumption of possession, the Cir 


counts of an indictment which charged in 
count 1 that on or about Novernber 3, 
1925, in the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, in the Northern District of Califor- 
nia, they did * * * violate a require- 
ment of the act of December 17, 1914, as 
amended February 24, 1919, in that they 
did then and there knowingly * 
and feloniously purchase, 
and distribute 
opium, to-wit, 

which said mogphine \ not then and 
there in or from the original stamped 
packages containing said morphine; and in 
count 2, that on or the same date 
and at the same place they violated a re- 
quirement of the act of February 9, 1909, 
as amended January 17, 1914, 
May 26, 1922, in that they 
wilfully , 


sell, dispense 


certain 
+ 


derivative 
* 


a 


* * 


morphine 


as 


about 


as amended 
then and there 
knowingly and _ = feloni- 
did receive, conceal, buy, sell and 
facilitate the transportation and conceal- 
ment after importation of a certain deriva- 
tive of opium, to-wit, 
* * * which said 
then and there well 


* . 


| ously 


two packages 
defendants 


had been im- 


morphine 
Knew 





law. Each wag sentenced to 10 years’ im- 
prisonment and to pay a fine of $1,000.00. 

On the face of the record the sentence 
was in excess of what might have been 
imposed under the first count, but as the 
same evidence was introduced in support 


Circuit Court or Ap- 
Narcotic 
fected by its provision of rule of evidence 


cuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, held 


| 


in the appeal of Samuel Rosenberg and 
James Evans, plaintiffs in error, v. United 
States, defendant in erro 
Law Held Constitutional. 
The full text of the case follows: 
Before Gilbert, Hunt and Rudkin, cir- 
cuit judges. Hunt,\ circuit judge: 
Defendants were convicted under two 


of 


' 


ported into the United States contrary to | 


of the two counts and the punishment was 


such as could have been imposed under 
the second count, if that count is good 
and there is sufficient to sustain the judg- 
ment under it, defendants were not preju- 
diced (Powers v. United States, 223 
U. S. 303.) 

The assignments are limited, 
to the question of 


therefore, 
the sufficiency 


port the verdict under that count. 
Count Two Sustained. 


That a 2 


charge as stated in count 2 is 

sufficient, is held by this court in Wong 
Lung Sen vy. United States, 3 F. (2) 780; 
and Lee Tung v. United States, 7 F (2) 111. 
The constitutionality of the Narcotic 
Drugs Import and Export Act is ques- 


tioned on the ground that its 
compel one accused to be a witness against 
himself. 

The statute (42 St. 5996, sec. 2, sub. f) 
merely establishes a rule of evidence by 
providing that when the defendant on trial 
for violation of the provisions of section 
subdivision c¢ of the act shown 
have or to have had possession of 
narcotic drug, such possession shall be 
deemed sufficient evidence to authorize 
conviction unless defendant explains the 
possession to the satisfaction of the jury. 

This in effect the creation of a pre- 
sumption, subject, always, to be rebutted. 
In no way is there compulsion that 
fendant shall testify 

He may produce 
truthfully and 
the jury that 
in an honest 
He may rely circumstances 
veloped by the evidence of the 
; cution as negativing unlawful possession; 
or he may himself testify and explain how 
he became posessed of the drugs. 

In Yee Hem vs. United States, 268 U. S. 
178, the court sald 

“Legitimate possession, unless for medi 
cal use, is so highly improbable that to 
say to any person who obtains the out- 
lawed commodity. ‘since you are bound to 
know that it cannot be brought into this 
country at all, except under regulation for 


3; is to 


is 
de- 


witnesses 
without difficulty 
his possession 

and 


upon 


who may 
satisfy 
had 
way. 
de- 


was 
legitimate 





medicinal use, you must at your peril 
; ascertain and be prepared to show the 
| facts and circumstances which rebut, or 


tend to rebut, the natural inference of un- 
lawful importation, or your knowledge of 
| it,, is not such an unreasonable require- 
ment as to cause it to fall outside the con- 
stitutional power of Congress." 

Evidence Before Jury. 

The evidence was sufficient to go to the 
jury. Defendant Evans, accompanied 
another man, rented the room in which 
afterward the landlady found a valise con- 
taining morphine She reported 
State Board of Pharmacy. 

Inspectors then went to the apartment 
house and stationed themselves near the 
door of the room. The landlady knocked 
| at the door and heard voices. Someone 
answered but the door was not opened for 
about 15 minutes 

Evans and Rosenberg then came out of 
the room, started toward the stairs and 
were arrested. Rosenberg had a package 


by 


to the 








an equal footing neither of them 
have a remedy against the other. 
c. Fisk, 101 Mass. 363.) But 
recognized that although both 
chargeable with knowledge that their 
agreement is contrary tO some rule of 
| law, yet, if one of them acts under duress, 
or what the law regards aS undue influence 
on the part of the others, they do not stand 
on an equal footing, and the weaker one 
may be granted affirmative relief.” 


would 


it is well 
parties are 


| be dismissed and that the intervening de- 


| fendant, Farquhar, is entitled to a rede- 
| livery of the certificates for the 50,000 
shares of stock in suit, and to a payment 





of the dividends which have been declared 
thereon and remain unpaid with costs to 
| the defendants. A decreé may be drawn 
) accordingly. 


of the 
second count and of the evidence to sup- 


provisions | 


the 


prose- | 


(Atwood | 


It follows that the plaintiff's bill should | 
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; taxpayer 
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YLLABI are printed so that 
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they can 


be cut owt and pasted on Standard 


Library-Inder and File Cards, appeovimately 3 by 5 inches, usually employed 
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ALIENS: Immigration: Assisted Aliens: Likely to Become Public Charges. 


Assistance offered by friends and relatives, 


upon whom alien has no legal claim 


for support, is not sufficient to require finding that alien is not likely to become public 


charge where there 


is affirmative evidence 


to support finding that alien is likely to 


hecome public charge.—United States ex rel. Smith v. Curran (Circuit Court of Appeals, 


2d Circuit.--Index Page 1931, Col. 1 


ALIENS: Immigration: Preference: Skilled in Agriculture 


Doubtful if preference granted to quota immigrant who is skilled in agriculture 
applies to female. (Question not decided.}—United States ex rel. Smith v. Curran (Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit.+—Index Page 1931, Col. 1. 


ALIENS: Immigration Proceedings: 


In proceedings in immigration cases, neither hearsay 


Rules of 


Evidence. 


rule nor best evidence rule, 


nor any of the common-law rules of evidence need be observed; administrative finding 
of board of special inquiry, based on evidence that would be incompetent in court of 


law, may not be attacked upon habeas corpus.—United States ex rel. Smith v. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit.+—Index Page 


ASSIGNMENTS; Validity: Duress. 


Curran 
1931, Col. 1. 


Where assignment of shares of stock was procured through duress and coercion 
compelled by fear of arrest, whether there were express threats of immediate arrest or 
from all attendant circumstances which created in the mind of the victim a fear that 


unless he made the assignment his arrest would follow. held assignment was not valid’ 
and assignor entitled to redelivery of certificates and to payment 


derson v. Plymouth Oi! Co. (District Court, 
Page 1930 a-ak 
EQUITY: Pari Delicto. 


of dividends.—Hen- 


Western District, Pennsylvania.}—Index 


Where plaintiff procured assignment of shares of stock through duress and coercion, 


and asked court of equity to compel the corporation to transfer the stock, and assignor 
intervenes as defendant, held the niaxim pari delicto, based on assumption that transac- 
tion is tainted with illegality because it arose upon an offer to suppress a prosecution 
and an acceptance on that basis, does not apply, as transaction compounding it was 


compelled by duress.—Henderson y. 
Pennsylvania.}—Index Page 1930. 
NARCOTIC 


DRUGS: Offenses 


Presumption 


Plymouth Oil Co. (District Court, Western District, 


of Possession: Constitutionality. 


Constitutionality of the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act is not affected by 
its provision of rule of evidence as to presumption of possession.—Rosenberg et al. 
v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 9th Circuit.—Index Page 1931, Col. 4. 








Income Tax Dispute No Tax Reduction 


On Salaries Settled 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules Only 
Amount Actually Paid Is 
Assessable. 





APPEAL OF WuutTNEY Coal MiSInG Co.; 
Boarp oF TAX ApprALS; Docket No. 4933. 
Where a corporation in 1919 voted 

salaries to its officers in excess of its 
ability to pay from earned income during 
that year, the Board of Tax Appeals, in 
the appeal of Whitney Coal Mining Com- 
pany, held on July 21 that the amount of 
officers’ salaries which was an expense to 
the corporation in 1919, the 
amount actually paid. 


was only 

Mr. Smith rendered the opinion, the full 
text of which follows: 

The taxpayer paid to its officers during 
the year 1919 $5,400. In March, 1919, the 
had agreed to pay its officers 
salaries of $35,400. By reason of the fact 
that it did not earn enough to pay the full 
amount of salaries, there was an agree- 
ment among the officers that the full 
amount should not be paid. The evidence 
is not clear as to whether this agreement 
resulted in a relinquishment 
of the officers of the undrawn salaries, 
or whether there was merely an agree- 
ment that the payment of them should be 
The income-tax return of the 
made out by the bookkeeper 
but executed by the president, and secre- 
tary and treasurer, shows the deduction 
from gross income of $5,400 for 
salaries of officers. Although the taxpayer 
earned a large amount of money in 1920, 
no back salaries were paid to the officers 
and no back salaries have been paid up to 
the present time. In view of this fact, the 
Board is of the opinion that the amount of 
officers’ salaries which was an expense to 
the corporation in 1919 was only $5,400. 

Order of redetermination will be entered 
on fifteen days’ notice, under 


on the part 


only 


Rule 50. 


Embroidered Clothing 
Put in Lower Duty Class 





The United 
decision 


States Customs Court, in a 


sustaining a protest of G. W. 
Sheldon & Co., of Chicago, placed cer ? 
embroidered dresses and jackets. and em 
broidered collars under a_ lower | tariff 
classificatiog, According to the record in 
the case, the apparel in question, chiefly 
wool, with some braid thereon, was _ re- 


turned for duty at the 
ad valorem under the 
graph 1430, Tariff Act 

Judge Howell, 


rate of 90 per cent 
provisions of para- 
of 1922 
wrote 


who the court's 


conclusions in favor of the importers, held 








that duty should have been taken on the 
articles at only 75 per cent under the 
provision in paragraph 1430 for em- 
broidered articles. 
(Protest 973303-640438) 
aL 

of morphine and a search of the room 
revealed phials of morphine and a valise 


a quantity of morphine. 
denied ownership. 


was his. 


Evans 
said it 
Defendants 


Rosenberg 


argue 
failure to prove venue. 
evidence, 


that there was a 

There was enough 
prove that both de- 
fendants had possession and were conceal- 
ing the drugs at the 
date alleged. 

Therefore, we are of opinion that posses- 
sion at the time and within the jurisdiction 
alleged was sufficient to authorize a con- 
clusion of guilt under the Narcotic Drugs 
Import Act unless defendants 
torily explained, the possession. (Ng Choy 
Fong vs. United States, 245 Fed. 309, cer- 
tiorari denied 245 U. S. 669). They offered 
no and made no satisfactory 
explanation. 

Willsman vs. United States, 286 Fed. 852 
(8 CCA) and other cases cited by defendants 
involved facts so 
brought out in the 
are not persuasive 


however, to 


San Francisco on 


satisfac- 


lestimony 


those 
that they 
The reasoning in Yee 
Hem vs. United States, supra, accords with 
the view that the judgment must be sus- 
tained. Affirmed. 

June 7, 1926. 


different from 


present case 














For Club-Room Rent 


Employe’s Claim for Taxi Hire in 
Interest of Employer Also 


Disallowed. 


Vv. COMMISSIONER INTBRNAL 
Boarp oF TAx APPEALS; 





MAGILL 
NUB; 
9885. 
Club-room rentals and taxi fares 

curred for the benefit of a corporation, 

but not paid for by an employe, 
proper deductions from the employe’s 
gross income, in the absence of evidence 
that the employe’s compensation was fixed 
in an amount intended to such ex- 
the Board of Tax Appeals decided, 

July 20, 1926, in the appeal of Franklin 

M. Magill v. Commissioner of Internal 
tevenue. 


REVE- 
Docket No. 


in- 


are not 


cover 
pense, 


Charles S. McElroy appeared for the pe- 
titioner; A. H. Fast for commissioner. 

Mr. Trugsell delivered the opinion, the 
full text of which follows: 

While there appears to be no doubt that 
the club-room paid for by this petitioner 
Was used as an accessory to the business 
of the corporation by which he was em- 
ployed, and that some unknown portion 
of the taxi fares incurred by him were for 
the benefit of his employer, although a con- 
siderable share of such taxi fares 
apparently for the petitioner's personal 
benefit and convenience, there no evi- 
in the indicate that the 
basis of the petitioner's compensation from 
employer fixed with view of 
requiring him to meeg the club-room ex- 
penses or the taxi fares. In the absence 
of an agreement, such expense items should 
adjusted, if at all, between the em- 
ployer and the employe. The employe can 
not advantage of the Federal tax 
law the purpose of correcting the 
omissions occurring in his arrangements 
with his employer. 

The deficiency for the 1923 is 
$410.19. Order will be entered accordingly. 

Phillips dissents. 


was 


is 


dence record to 


his was a 
be 
take 


year 





Levy on Embroidered Sachets 
Is Assessed at 75 Per Cent 


A protest filed by Marshall Field & Co., 
of Chicago, against the collector's assess- 
ment of duty on certain merchandise 
voiced as lace and embroidered lingerie 
sachets, also as embroidered filet insertion, 
is sustained in a decision handed down by 
the United States Customs Court at New 
York. According to the record in the case 
at issue, the collector imposed duty on the 


In- 


articles in question at the rate of 90 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1430, 
tariff act of 1922. The importers, in 


challenging this classification, claimed duty 
at only 75 per cent ad valorem under the 
same paragraph, as embroidered articles, 
This claim is granted in an opinion by 
Judge Howell. 

(Protest 56312-G-66791.) 


Customs Classification Fixed 
On Men’s Initialed Shirts 








The United States Customs Court at 
New York, in sustaining protests of_ihe 
Tokio Shirt Company and the Yamatoya 
Company, lowers the tariff rate on certain 
men's shirts embroidered with initials and 
made in part of tuckings. The shirts in 
question were returned for duty at the 
rate of 90 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1430, tariff act of 1922. Judge 
Howell finds that duty should have been 
taken at only 75 per cent ad valorem under 
the provision in said paragraph 1430 for 
embroidered articles, as claimed in the 
importers’ protests. 
Protests 88069-G-14067-24, ete.) 


Duty Abatement Is Allowed 
On Portion of Damaged Steel 


In sustaining a selene abatement of 


duty on certain steel, imported by W. H. 
Muller & Co., Judge Adamson, of the 


United States Customs Court, writes: “The 


TEARLY 
INDEX 


_ District 
Courts 











' the corporate name of the petitioner. 
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1931) | | 


Hearing to Be Held | 
On Right to Register | 
“Cinerete” as Name 


set 


Patent Office Also Holds That 
Word Ford on Designation 
of Cigars Does Not Injure 

Auto Manufacturer. 


Full tert of dectsions of the Patent 
Office in June, installments of which 
appeared in the issues of July 24, 26, 
27 and 28, is continued as follows: 
Crozier-Straub, Inc., Ve 
Interference 





case of 
Cincrete, Trade Mark 
No. 704, decision rendered June 23, 1926 
(151 Ms. Dec. 240), the examiner had dis- 


solved the interference on the grdund,,that 
Crozier-Straub, Inc., of New York) N. Yq 


In the 


Inc., 


was barred from registering the term 
“Cincrete’ as a trade mark for bricks, 
blocks, tile and other building units be- 


cause of the incorporation of Cincrete, Inc., 
of arksburg, W. Va., prior to the filing 
of the Crozier-Straub application, although 
this incorporation was subsequent to the 
date of use claimed by Crozier-Straub, Inc. 

The examiner's holding was based upon 
the decisions in American Steel Foundries 


vy. Robertson, Commissioner of Patents, 342 
oO. G. 711, —— U. 8S. —, and Howard 
Company v. Baldwin Company, 326 O. G. 
685, 48 App. D. C. 437. The question was 


also raised whether Cincrete, Inc., also, 
was not barred from registration by rea- 
of the incorporation of Cumberland 
Cincrete and Cincrete Products 
Company. 
Hearings to Be Held. ‘ 
First Assjstant Commissioner Kinnan 
ruled that. under the circumstances. of -the 
case, it was thought that the interferences 
should not be dissolved but the parties. al- 
lowed to present testimony, since the ques- 
tions to the rights of the parties to 
registration, in view of the alleged- dates 
of use, the dates of incorporation of. the 
various companies and the dates on which 
the parties filed their applications, could 
be better determined inter partes them ex 
parte. 


son 
Company 


as 


In his decision the First Assistant: Cém- 
missioner said: 

“If the interference is dissolved, it may 
be the appellee would obtain registration 
over the objections based upon the’ cor- 
porate names of the Cumberland Cincrete 
Company and the Cincrete Products Cor- 
poration and yet might not be the first to 
use the mark. * * * 

“It is believed the facts as to. prior 
adoption and use as well as the relation 
of the appellee to these other corporations 
using the word ‘Cincrete’ as part of their 
corporate name may be beter brought out 
in an interference proceeding than an é¢x 
parte consideration of appellee's case after 
the dissolution of the interference. 

“On the other hand, if the appellee. is 
not entitled to gpgistration begause not the 
first user and, by reason of the lack. of 
knowldege of the office upon this point, he 
obtained registration, the requirement,that 
the appellant should institute cancellation 
proceedings in order to free itself fgom. the 
damage incident to the appellee's registra- 
tion seems unduly onerous.” 


Ford as Name of Cigars. 


In the case of Ford Motor Company v, 
John A. McAdoo, Cancellation No. 1210, 
decision rendered June 29, 1926, (151° Ms. 
Dec. 253), Assistant Commissioner Moore 
held that the Ford Motor Company had 
shown no reason why the registration un- 
der the Act of 1920 by John A. McAdoo, of 
Charlotte, N. C., of the word “Ford” as.a 
trade mark for cigars, cheroots, stogies, 
&c., should be canceled. ‘ae 

The grounds of the decision are that a 
corporate name may be registered as au 
trade mark under the Act of 1920 when 
used on goods of different descriptive prop- 
erties from those of the corporation -and 
that, while the mark ‘Ford’ may not. be 
the exclusive property of the registrant, 
yet he has a right to use it upon the goods 
specified in his registration, 

Ford Not Unusual Name. 

In his decision the Assistant Commis- 
sioner said: 

“1. Under this act, as it has been inter. 
preted by the Solicitor of the Department 
of the Interior (1920 C. D. 89) and in Cer- 
tain-Teed Products Corporation v. Clark 
(337 O. G. 476; 1925 €. D. 57), a corporate 
name may be registered as a trade mark 
when a trade mark right thereto has ‘been 
established by using it in commerce on 
goods of different descriptive properties, 
The goods of the registrant admittedly are 
not the same as the goods of the petitioner. 

“2. Nor does the fact that the regis- 
trant’s trade mark is the same as the ap- 
plicant’s trade mark constitute a legal 
ground for the cancellation of the regis- 
trant’s mark. * * * A 

“3. 
the 


While the mark FORD may not be 
exclusive property of the registrant, 
yet the registrant has the right to the ex- 
clusive use of said mark when used as a 
trade mark for cigar, cheroots, and like 
tobacco products. And it is not apparent 
that the use of the word FORD as a trade 
mark by the registrant would result in 
confusion ang uncertainty in the mind of 
the public as to the authorship and owner- 
ship of the tobacco products of the regis- 
trant, any more than in any case where the 
same mark is adopted and used by differ- 
ent persons on articles of different descrip- 
tive properties. * * * . i. 

“And it must be remembered that the 
word FORD is not necessarily confined ..to 
It 18 
a common word of our language used ,not 
only name for many persons, but 
also as a common noun and as a verb,”’,... 
[To be continued in the issue of July 30.J 


as a 





applicant in this case asks for the. abate- 
ment of duty on certain steel alleged: to 
have suffered actual injury from accidental 
casualty. corset 

“The testimony shows that 410 tons wene 
lost: that about 92 tons were * salvaged, 
but it was damaged to the extent 6f 50 
per cent. The application is granted to 
the extent of the entire duty on 410° tons 


and one-half the duty on 92 tons. The 
collector will act accordine®-"* 
y 


(Claim No. 1033) 
i 
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Journal of Hoyse 


Will Surpass All 
Records for Bulk 


Use of Congressional Record 
Type to Save Two-Thirds of 
Cost, Journal Clerk 


Declares. 


For the first time in the history of Con- 


gress, the Journal of the House, whieh 


fs the official record of Congressional pro- | 
Agriculture. 


ceedings—is taking advantage of the type 


get up for the Congressional Record, in 
The 
the session of Congress which 
3 last is 
and vill be out in about six 
will break all records in bulk. 


Leroy E. Brandon, Journal Clerk of the 


the interest,of economy. Journal of 


ended July 
now in of 


process completion | 


It 


weeks. 


House, acting under the direction of Tyler 
Page, the Clerk of the House, hasgnsti- 
tuted the reform in of the 
Journal. 

“We 
Record 
journal of this past session’s proceedings,” 
said Mr. Brandon. “It has never been 
done before. We are picking up from 
the Record with a view to saving about 
two-thirds the cost of the Journal. 
Heretofore it has been set up independently } 
of the Record.” 


the printing 


are utilizing the Congressional 


type insofar as possible in the 


of 


Mr. Brandon explained that the Journal, | 


; refuse 


; ernment 





which is not printed and distributed to 
members and others until’ after the close 
of a runs up to May 
17th and that it will run about 1,000 pages ; 
more when completed with the appendices. | 
These include the House rules adopted 
at the beginning of the session, questions 
of order and the rulings the 
Speaker the offi- | 
cers, the history 


session, 663 pages 


thereon 
temporary presiding 

of the bills introduced 
in numerical order and the index of both 
the questions of order and the Journal as | 
a whole. In the 68th 
sion, corresponding to the one just ended, 
the Journal filled 1102 pages—several hun- 
dred less than the current Journal. ‘‘Con- 
gress transacted more than it 
has in the past sessions, Brandon | 
explained. 


by 
or 


Congress, first ses- | 


business 
er. 


in Constitution. 
The Journal is provided for in the Con- 
Stitution of the United States. It 
statement of facts, without the | 
verbatim proceedings, extensions of 
marks, reasons and explanations as in 
the Congressional Record. It has:to be } 
read from the written record at the open- | 
ing of the House each legislative day. 


Provided 


is a 
concrete 


re- | 


The Constitution (Article 1, section 5) 
directs that House shall keep a 
journal of its proceedings, and from time | 
to time publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may in their judgment require se- 
crecy.” The Manual and Digest 
states that ‘“‘The Journal and not the Con- 
gréssional Record is the official record of 
the proceedings of the House. Its nature 
und functions have been the subject of | 
extended discussions in the House in the 
past. “While it ought to correct 
transcript of the proceelings of the House,” 
the House Manual and Digest “the 
House has not insisted on a strict chrono- 
logical order of entries. Thé Journal is | 
dated of the legislative and not the 
calendar day. The Journal records 
ceedings but not the therefor 
the circumstances attending the state- 
ments opinions members. Excep- 
tions to this rule Protests have 
on rare occasions been admitted by the ac- | 
tion of the House but the entry of a pro- 
test on the Journal may not be demanded |} 
by matter of right, and 
not constitute a ques- 


“each 


House 


be a 


says, 


as 


pro- 





reasons or 
or 
or of 


are rare. 


member as a 
demand does 
f privilege. 
“The 
may 
to the 
done org 
Speaker 


House controls 


its 


journal 
proceedings, 


and | 
even 
actually 
gs not done; and the 
in the enter- 


to amend it so as to cause 


decide what 


are 
extent of omitting things 
ecording 
Gin one past) 
tained a motior 
it to state what 
it for the Hous 
of the act, 
vent a majority 
amending 
transaction. 
the House 
punged 


Congresses. 


was not the fact, leaving 
on the propriety 

that he could not pre- 
of the House“from 
yurnal as to undo an actual | 

Only in rare 
and Senate 


entries 


to decide 
holding 
so 
the J« 
instances have 
rescinded 
of 


or e@xX- 





in journals preceding | 
Records Balloting Results. 

journal should 
vote und general terms | 
t of it; but the result of a vote 
is recorded in figures only when the ye 
and nays taken, when a vote is | 
taken by ballot, it having been determined 
in latest practice 


“The 
of eve 
the 


record the result 


ry state in 


subjex 


are or 
that the journal should 
show not only the result but the state 
of the ballot or ballots.” 

Journal Clerk Brandon is printing in the 
journal the rulings on points of order, in 
accordance with the House rules requiring 
the Clerk “to note all of 
and the decisions 
record thereof 


questions order | 


thereon and print the | 
appendix to the | 
journal.” It is on these printed precedents 
that Speaker Longworth 
cessors often 
Speaker ordinarily, 


as 


an 
and his prede- 
rulings, the 
as stated in the House 
Manual, “feels constrained in his rulings 
to give precedent its proper influence,” 
Thé journal is distributed to ull Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, to 


base their 


as 


all governors and legislatures of the States 
and territories. 


Discontinuance of Two 
Post Offices Approved | 


The Post Office Department has ap- 
proved the discontinuance of fourth class | 
post offices at Indian Ford, Fla., and | 
Theta, N. C. The full text of the orders 
were made public by the department as 
follows: 

Florida—Indian 
County, 104709. 
Mail to Milton. 

North Carolina—Theta, Ashe County, 
18210, Effective as of June 30, 1926. Mail | 
te Jeferson, 


Rosa | 
1926. 


Ford, 
Effective 


Santa 
July 31, 





| If the subject 
| the furtherance of some particular purpose 


| to 


Foreign service. 


|} payment 


| enlisted 


} when 


party 


1932) 
Federal Personnel 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 

United States, as head of the General 
Accounting Office, must approve of 
all erpenditures by government agen- 
cies before such expenditures finally 
become closed transactions. Interpre- 
tation of the laws is necessary there- 
fore in many instances. The latest 
decisions with respect to expenditures 
made by the Comptroller General 
follow: 
A-14655 (S).. Water supply—Cost of build- 
Forest Service, Department of 
As used in section 2 of the 
act of March 3, 1925, 43 Stat. 1132, the 
term “water supply and sanitary sy stem” 
includes all expenses for providing the 
means whereby the buildings may be fur- 
nished with water and for the disposal of 
as sewage. 


building constructed 


ings for 


such 


Where a or pur- 


chased during one fiscal year at a cost in 


excess of $1,500 but not in excess of $2,000 


exclusive of water supply and 


| system is improved during a subsequent 


fiscal year by the expenditure of an amount 
which added to the original cost will not 
take it out of the class in which its original 
cost placed it, it will not be regarded as 
one of the buildings authorized for 
the fiscal year in which the improvement 
is made. 

A-14758. Accounting—Set-off. Where 
reclamation of payment is made on a Gov- 
issued United 
because of forged 


six 


check by 


Veterans’ Bureau, in- 


| dorsement of the payee’s name, and settle- 
| ment thereon is made to the appropriation | 


involved—the payee being dead—the United 
States will not attempt to adjust the ac- 
count between the indorser who lost by 
cashing the check and the forger thereof. 

A-14834 (S). Packing, creating and haul- 
ing goods. Where award 
baggage on charge of station based on the 
made for packing and creating an officer’s 
total weight shipped the officer is responsi- 


household is 


| ble for the portion of the cost of packing 


and crating in excess of his authorized al- 
lowance based on such total weight. 
* A-14979. 


siness. 


.Telegrams—Personal b 
matter does not relate 
for which the specific appropriation sought 
be charged provided, 
though sent by public officers, are not pay- 
able from the public funds. 


was 


14993. Personal service—Water carrier— 

Credit 

Foreign 
to a 


water 


is 


in the 
for 


allowed 
accounts of a Service officer 
made 
ployed bring 
available public supply. 

A-15041 (S). 
Ba Wes DO. De 


carrier 


the nearest 


water 
to from 

Army 
Where 


pay—Enlisted man, 


an enlisted man in 


| the Army absented himself from military 
control and jurisdiction January 23, 1919, }! 


and was discharged April 1, 1924, without 
having been returned to the service, he is 
not entitled to pay allowances 
man during the period of 
absence—Decisions of February 24, 
A-4944; May 20, 1925, A-7494; May 
1925, A-8189. 
A-14001. Surplus 
—Negotiated sale. 


or as 


an 


19° 


Government 
Where a sale 


property 


designated price for each article listed and 
the Government reserved the right 
cancel much of the sale 
property which might 
able for delivery, refund is authorized of 
the amount paid by the buyer for 
property not available for delivery. 
A-14992. 
aprons and caps. 
vouchers 


so as 


be 


Personal furnishings — Coats, 
*urchase authorized 
accompanied 


proper statement of facts and a certificate 


are 


| by the purchasing officer showing that the | Returned 


articles purchased are necessary from the 


standpoint of the Government and are for | 


the use of laborers of the 


transient type who are employed for what- 


ever work may be assigned to them from | 
} time to time 


and not to be used by 
employes in the performance of 
the specific duties for which their services 
were engaged. 5 Comp. Gen.413:; id. 

A-15004 = (S) Leases—Restoration 
premises. 


are 


regular 


A lease providing for the return 


. * ‘ } 
of premises in like good order and condi- 


tion when 


ordinary weat 


as 


received, depreciation, 
and tear, fire and other un- 


avoidable casualties excepted, does not ren- | 


der the United States liable for the cost 
of restoration, unless it is shown that the 
wear and tear were unreasonable. 
Gen. 356; 4 id. 211; 5 id. 731. 
A-14806 (S). Veterans’ 
and hospital treatment 


3 Comp. 


of retired 


The appropriations 
Bureau 


under the Veterans’ 


are not available for the cost 


Sales — Surplus Material— 
it Emptor—Unauthorized refund. 
cannot be relieved by 


4 


law, 


spect goods, neglects to do so but takes 
the goods at the estimate put on 
the seller. Reynolds v. Palmer, 
red. Rep. 433 and section 4, page 440. 

Where a sale of surplus property is had 
by the Government and the goods are 
delivered, receipted for, and payment made, 


a refund thereafter ordered by the Local 


by 21 


Sales Board for the reason that a portion 
of the goods was damaged, is unauthorized | 


and a charge will be set up against the 
purchaser for the amount erroneously re- 
funded. 

A-14892 (S). Property, Private—Seized 


under section 3450, Revised Statutes. 


sold by U. S. 
Revised Statutes, are not available for the 
reimbursement of the State officer, sheriff, 
who made the original seizure of the au- 
tomobile under a State law, for storage 
bills incurred while proceedings were pend- 
ing under the State law with a view to 
forfeiture to the county, the vehicle being 
surrendered to the marshal only when the 
State law was found insufficient to en- 
force the forfeiture. 

A-15106. Transportation. 


Charges on 


| six timbers, 64 ft. long, from Houlton (St. 


Helens), Oreg., Ww Pascagoula, Miss. Com- 
bination of rates applied as authorized by 
delivering line though not by western car- 
xiers. 


sanitary | 


| July 1, 


States | 


| Government employes a sum equal to 313 | 





} subject 


| garnis 


to | 


telegrams | 
> ter 





such | 


of sur- 
plus Government property was made at a | 


to ! 
covered | 
found unavail- | 
the 


| July 19: 


by aj} 


floating or } 


586. | 


of | 


use, 


| days simple leave; Vice Consul R. 
Bureau—Medical ! 


officers | 
and enlisted men of the Army and Navy. | 


of | 
medical and hospital treatment of retired | 


officers and enlisted men of the Army and | 
| Navy as beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bu- 


who, | 
having the opportunity allowed him to in- | 


them | 
| since July 19: 


| days simple leave. 


| principal consular officers since July 19: 


The | 
| proceeds of a vehicle seized, forfeited and | 
marshal under section 3450, | 





Acting Postmasters Named 
For Offices in Five Towns 


Harry S. New, Postmaster General, has 
announced the appointment of acting post- 
masters as follows: 

Bessie Waldrop, 
T. Jones, Chillicothe, Tex.; Alan W. 
Knowles, Rudd Lake, N. J.; Vernon 
Whiting, Pawhuska, Okla.; and Eva Lee- 
don, Primos, Pa. The appointment of Mr. 
Whiting becomes effective July 31, 1926, 
the Department said. 


Jackson, Ga.; Millard 


Law on Retirement 
Of Federal Clerks 
Explained in Order 


Postmaster General Approves 
Amendment Increasing 
Annuities of Aged 
Employes. 


Harry S. New, Postmaster General, has 
approved order No. 4484, amending the 
postal laws regulations of 1924, 
the retirement law for Gov- 
ernment employes, which became effective 
1926. 

Under the 
tirement pay 
stead 
law. 
will 


and re- 


garding new 


the maximum re- 
will be $1,000 per annum in- 
annum under the 1924 
Beginning as of July 1, 1926, there 
be deducted from the basic pay of 


new law 


of $720 per 


per cent instead of 21, 
The law will administered by 
the of Pensions, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Inetrior, 
and further that none of the 
moneys mentioned “in this act shall be 
in law equity, or be 
to execution, levy, or attachment, 
iment or other legal process.” 
made the 
of an employe 
“shal be paid in one 


per cent. 
new be 


Commissioner 


provides 


assignable, either or 


Provision also in law 
that 


amount of 


was 





of death the 


in 


deductions 


} sum to his legal representative.” 


Must Be 70 Years Old. 


To become eligible for retirement the 


departmental employe must be 70 years of 


at least 15 
city, rural and village let- 
post office clerks, post 
and mechanics generally 
may be retired at the age of 65 years. For 
railway postal clerks and those employed 
in 1} or occupations re- 


rendered of 


The 


carriers, 


and 


service. 


age years 
sea 


clerks, laborers 


irdous pursuits 


| quiring great physical effort, which neces- 
em- | 


sitate to extreme heat or cold, 
and those employes whose terms of service 
s 1 be 
rendered, a 


exposure 


15 years or more of such services 


retirement age of 62 years 
was fixed. 

The method to be used in computing the 
retirement outlined in the 


Postmaster General's order. 


pay was also 


Staff Changes 
of the 
Department of State 


Following is a list of leaves granted to 
diplomatic officers (not principals) 
since July 19: | 

H. Paris—Thirty days simple 
leave 60 days home pre- 


career 


Johnson, 
in lieu 
viously granted. 

Following list of movements of 
principal diplomatic officers reported since 


of leave 


is a 


Minister R. T. Davis, 
turned to duty July 16; 
W. C. Gallman in charge. 

Minister J. V. A. MacMurray, 
to duty July 21; 
in charge. 

r C. S. Wilson, 

First Secretary 


Jose—Re- 


Secretary 


San 
Third 


Peking— 
Coun. F. L. 
Mayer 
Sofia—Left post 
Pp. L. Cable in 
charge. 
Following list movements of 
diplomatic officers (not principals) 
reported since July 19: 

W. W. Andrews, Vienna—Left post July 
1 on three weeks simple leave. 
Pabst, Jr.—En Santiago 
Constantinople; left Santiago July 
take 60 days’ leave en route. 

Following is a list of leaves granted to | 
principal consular officers since July 19: 

W. W. Brunswick, Niagara Falls—Nine 
days additional simple leave; to be sent 
from Toronto. 

G. A. Bucklin, 


is a of 


career 


to 
will 


G. route 


43 


Victoria B. C.—Thirty 
M. New- 
comb in charge. 

A. C. Frost, Tampico—Sixty days home 
leave in lieu of 30 days simple leave; Vice 
Consul P. H. A. Flood in charge. 

W. Frost, Marseilles—Thirty days simple 
leave; Consul H. A. Doolittle in charge. | 
N. TT. Johnson, Department—tThirty 

working days. 

D. C. McDonough, Caracas—Thirty days 
extension without pay; Vice Consul A. R. 
Williams in charge. 

H. L. Washington, London, Eng.—Thirty 
days simple leave in lieu of 30 days home 
leave; Consul L. C. Pinkerton in charge. 

Following is a list of leaves granted 
to career consular officers (not principals) 

M. 


M. Hamilton, Shanghai—Twenty-two 


J. CG Hawkins, Hongkong—Sixty days 
leave in United States. 

D. B. Macgowan, Riga (Legation)—Sixty 
days home leave. 

Following 


is a list of movements of 


A. GC. Brady, Malaga—Left post July 21; 
Vice Consul H. A. McBride in charge. 


A. T. Burri, Barranquilla—Returned to 
duty June 28; Vice Consul E. J. King in 


Ja. m., 





charge. 

R. C. Busser, Plymouth—Left post July 
1; Consul A. B. in charge. 

W. W. Early, Loui Potosi—Left 


Cooke 


San 


post July 12; Vice Consul H. G. Krausse | 
|} in charge. 


P. S. Heintzleman, Winnipeg—Returned 


| to duty July 10; Consul J. G. Erhardt in 


charge. 
Gc. Mi. 
June 16; 
charge. 
E. C. Kemp, Danzig—Left post July 3 on 
60 days home leave; Vice Consul A. F. 
Tower in charge. 
M. Letcher, Copenhagen—Left post June 


Hitch, 
Vice 


3asel—Returned 
Consul C. W. 


to duty 
Allen in 


"45; Vice Consul E. C. Gjessing in charge 


* 


Orders 
Order Readjusts~ 


Routing of Mails 
To South America 


Postmasters Advised as to Dis- 
patch of Mail to Colombia, 
Ecuador and El 
Salvador. 


Because of the misrouting of mails in 
the railway mail service, the Post Office 
Department has ordered a readjustment of 
the dispatch of mails to the west codst of 
Colombia, Ecuador El Salvador. 
Chase C. Gove, Acting Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, has announced. In order that 
the Department may the 
from South America as much as possible 
Mr. Gove upon recommendation of Eugene 
R. White, Superintendent of Foreign 
Mails Service of the Department, has 
directed the attention of postmasters of 
the various postal devisions in the Rail- 
way Mail Service of the proper routing of 
mails for the countries mentioned. 

The full text of the announcement of 
Mr. Gove follows: 

The item appearing the ‘General 
Foreign Separating Scheme” on page 189 
of the current Postal Guide, entitled “Co- 
lombia (West Coast) and Ecuador” as 
amended by announcement appearing on 
page 43 of the March Supplement, is mod- 
ified as follows: 

Mail 
addressed 


and 


expedite mails 


in 


articles (other than parcel post) 
for delivery in Colombia (De- 
partments of Cauca and Narino only) and 
Ecuador, originating at offices in the sixth, 
eighth, eleventh, twelfth, thir- 
and fourteenth divisions of the 
Mail Service, and parcel post 
originating in the sixth, seventh, 
twelfth and fourteenth divisions 
should forwarded to New Orleans for 
onward dispatch; while parcel post mails 
in the eighth and thirteenth 
should be dispatched to either 
San Francisco or San Pedro, Calif. 


seventh, 
teenth 


Railway 





mails 
eleventh, 


be 


originating 


divisions 


in other divisions of the 
Railway Mail Service will dispatch articles 
for Colombia (Departments of Cauca and 
Narino) and Ecuador via New York, except 
when they can be expedited by dispatch 
via New Orleans. 


Postmasters 


The item appearing in the ‘General 
Foreign Separating Scheme” 6n page 189 
of the current Postal Guide entitled ‘El 
Salvador” is also modified as follows: 

Postmasters in the fourth, sixth, sev- 
enth, eighth, tenth, eleventh, twel&h, 
thirteenth and fourteenth divisions of the 
Railway Mail Service will send letter mail, 
prints and samples for El Salvador via 
New Orleans, and parcel post packages by 
way of San Francisco or San Pedro, Calif., 
except that parcel post originating in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, tenth and fourteenth 
divisions should be dispatched by way of 
New York, when it can be advanced in 
delivery by such dispatch. 


Postmasters in all other divisions (first, 
second, third, ninth, and fifteenth) will dis- 
patch all articles for Central America by 
way of New York, New Orleans, San 
Francisco or San Pedro, aS may be most 
expeditions. 


Contracts Approved 
For Rural Routes 


Schedules Also Announced for 
Services in Louisiana and 
Washington. 





The Post Office Department has ap- 
proved the proposals of Lubin Robillard, 
of New Roads, La., and Robert H. Ham- 
mond, of Bremerton, Wash., for furnish- 
ing mail transportation services on rural 
routes established by the departmefft. One 
of the routes runs between New Roads 
and Livonia railroad station, La., and the 
other extends between Bremerton, by 
Bremerton wharf, to Charleston, Wash. 

The full text of tRe"orders putting into 
effect the contracts follows: 

“Louisiana—49377. Newsy Roads 
vonia railroad station (n. 0.), 


to Li- 
15 miles and 
From August 8, 
Lubin Robillard, 
at the rate of 


back, six times a week. 
1926, to June 39, 1930. 
of New Roads, contractor, 
$1,200 per annum. 

Washington—71356. Bremerton by Brem- 
erton Wharf (n. 0.) to Charleston, 24 miles 
and back, 18 times a week. From August 
1, 1926, to June 30, 1930. Robert R. Ham- 
mond, of Bremerton, contractor, at $600 
per annum.” 

The department at the same time made 
public these schedules to be followed by 
the contractors 

49377. New Roads to Livonia railroad 
station (n. 0.): Leave New Roads daily ex- 
cept Monday 11 p. m.; arrive Livonia rail- 
road station (n. 0.) by 12.30 a. m. Leave 
Livonia railroad statidn (n. 0.) daily except 
Monday on receipt of mail from train due 
about 1.40 a. m.; arrive New Roads in 114 
Effective August 8, 1926. 

71356. Bremerton to Charleston: Leave 
Bremerton daily except Sunday 7.35 a. m., 
11.35 m., and 5.30. p. m.; Brem- 
erton Wharf (n. 0.) én receipt of mail from 
Seattle both morning arrive 
Charleston by 8 a. m., 12 m., and 5.45 p. m. 
Leave Charleston daily except Sunday 8.01 
12.01 p. m., and 5.46 p. m.; arrive 
Bremerton by 8.15 a. m., 12.20 p. m., and 
6 p.m. Effective August 1, 1926. 


hours. 


leave 


on trips; 


k. de G. MacVitty, Teheran—Left post 


Army and Navy 





May 16; Consul O. N. Nielsen in charge. 

Cc. D. Meinhardt, Changsha—Left post 
June 12 on 60 days home leave; Vice Con- 
sul J. C. Vincent in charge. 

A. Ostertag, Matanzas—Left post July 
10 on 30 days simple leave; Vice Consul 
W. E. Copley in charge. 

H. P. Starrett, ‘Belfast—Left post June 
18 on 60 days home leave; Vice Consul 
R. M. Brooks in charge. 

M. Turner, Colombo—Left post May 11; 
Vice Consul Cc. L. F. Thiel in charge. 

G. R. Willson, Yormouth—Left post 
June 30; Consul Don S. Haven in charge. 

Following is a list of movements of 
career consular officers (not principals) re- 
ported since July 193 . 


} Hampton Roads, Va.; to U. S. S. 


Att STATEMENTS Heretn Are Given 


on Orrrcrut AuTHORITY ONLY 


AND WitTHout CoMMENT BY THE UNitTep States DAILY. 


Postal Service 


Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


Pocements described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from the 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Woshington, D. C. 
Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 centimeters, approximately 
8 by 5 inches, used in the majority of the libraries in America, and filed for reference. 


Netice to Libraries: The Library 
Numbers é¢nclosed in [ ] indicate 
as a whole. Numbers enclosed 
printed for an EARLIER 
usable for the reprint. 
those -ordering cards 


in 
issue of 


3 


from this list 


of Congress card 
an open 
indicate 
the document and 
Cards require about 
will 


numbers are likewlse given. 
entry covering the serial set 

the Congressional Library card 
substantially correct and 
weeks to prepare and print: 
have to wait th OUT 


card 


four 
eccasionally 


check has its usual sfgnificance. 


ANALYSES OF TENNESSEE COALS: 


The Tennessee Coal 


TECHNICAL 
sued by the Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


Fields embrace two distinct physiographic areas, 


PAPER NUMBER 356, Is- 
Price, 15 cents per copy. 
[26-26620.] 


known as 


the Northeastern Field, and the Main Cumberland Plateau; these areas’ coal beds are 


quite distinct and different, though each bed varies from 3 to 6 feet in thickness. 


The 


coals and the mining methods employed in each district are described in detail, with 


their tonnage yield. 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS: 


number 26100 (second in the series). 
Commerce Commission. 


CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS IN 
UNITED STATES YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1925. 


THE 


143 PAGES. Statement 


Issued by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate 
Price, 85 cents per 


copy. [A 25-724.] 


This tabulation is based on commodity statistics of those Railways whose Annual 


Operating Revenues run 
Commodities and Districts 1920 to 1925. 


REPORT OF THE ALASKA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
Issued by the Alaska Experimental Stations, Sitka, Alaska, 
Price, 10 cents. 


Issued May, 1926. 
the Department of Agriculture. 


above $1,000,000; 


summaries are included for groups of 


1924. 
nd 
[Agr. 6-1413.] 


Summary of reports of 56 Experiment Stations and 36 Weather Bureau Stations; 
It is due to the remarkable range of climate along the coast that the wide varicties of 


fruits, vegetable crops etc., can be grown. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE: 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE: 


GRINDING WHEELS. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation Number 45, accepted by 27 Producers (Manu- 


facturers), 61 Distributors and 71 Users. 
Original Draft September 
Price, 10 cents. 

results of this General Conference resulted 


partment of Commerce. 
ary 1 and July 1, 1926. 
The combined 


Issued by the Bureau of Standards, De- 
23, 1926; Effective dates Janu- 
22-26047.] 


in a reduction from 


715,200 to 255,800 varieties of Grinding Wheels corresponding to an elimination of 
64.23 per cent; it is estimated that this simplified list of sizes will result in a saving 
of more than $5,000,000 per year’ to the industry. ‘ 


BUDGETS OF EUROPEAN 
EUROPE. By Clayton 


COUNTRIES: 
Lane, Acting Chief, European 


PART II: CENTRAL 


Division, 


AND EASTERN 
and the Staff of 


Division, Bureau. of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce: 


Issued as Trade Information Bulletin Number 413. 
Austria, 


Countries covered in Part II: 


26-26446. 
Esthonia, Ger- 


Price, 10 cents. 


3ulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 


many, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Roumania, Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 


publics (Russia) Jugo-Slavia. 


The emergence of the United States as a great creditor nation has been accom- 


panied by an increasing interest in financial conditions in other countries. 


This at- 


tention to the problems of public finance has been particularly concentrated upon the 


budgets of European countries as indicators of the degree 


of economic recovery and 


of the methods employed to attain that recovery. 


Critical scrutiny of these efforts discloses engouraging 
tainment of balanced budgets and a growing energy and courage in adopting 


tendencies toward the at- 
a 


pursuing measures necessary to a gradual recovery from the economic depressio, 


the postwar years. 


The necessity for sound budgetary practice is now almost uni- 


versally recognized in Europe, and many parliaments have pledged themselves to its 


observance. 


This bulletin, together with a preceding one dealing with Western and Northern 
Europe, presents the official budget statements.of various European countries with 
an accompanying critical survey of the principal factors affecting contemporary bud- 


get conditions and practices. 


Army Orders 


The War Departmen: has issued the fol- 

lowing orders to Army personnel. 
Infaniry. 

Lake, Capt. John P., from Walter Reed 
Gen. Hosp., Washington, D. C., to Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 

Crystal; Maj. Thomas L., from Norfolk, 
Va., to Albany, N. Y., (with Org. Res.) 

Price, Col. Harrison J., from Governor's 
Island, N. Y., to hdqrs. Second Corps Area. 
(Nat. Guard affairs.) 

Field Artillery. 

Kerr, Ist Lt. Edwin V., ors. 
Lewis, Wash., amended to direct him to 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Gunner, Maj. Edwin, det. assistant com- 
mandant, Quartermaster Corps School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Yates, Col. Arthur W., apptd. asst. to 
Quartermaster General, with rank of brig. 


to Camp 


gen. 
Medical Corps. 

Harshbarger, 1st Lt. Jacob C., Res., Port 
Republic, Va., to active duty at Washing- 
ton; D, C. 

Bradish, 1st Lt. Robert F., St. Al- 
bans, Vt., to active duty at Washington, 
B:.'e. 

Claydon, Ist Lt. Donald R., Res., Scotts- 
ville, Va., to active duty at San Francisco, 
Calif. 


tes., 


Cavalry. 

Sand, ist Lt. Harold O., from Camp 
Lawrence J. Hearn, Calif., to Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Lansing, Mich. 


Davis, Capt. Chester E., from Fort Riley, 
Kans., to Fort Bliss, Tex. 
Whiting, Maj. Edgar 

Kans,. to 2nd Cav. 
Falck, Capt. Waldemar A., Fort Riley, 
Kans., instructor, Cavalry School. 
Wharton, Capt. Fort 
Kans., to 9th Cav. 
Ramey, Capt. Rufus 
Kans., to 2nd Cav. 
Carleton, 2nd Lt. Den E., Fort Riley, 
Kans., to Ist Machine Gun Troop. 


M., Fort Riley, 


Charles, Riley, 


S., Fort Riley, 


Miscellaneous. 

Parker, Lt. Col. Hugh A., Gen. 
Atlanta, Ga., to Army and Navy 
Hosp., Hot Springs National Park, 
for treatment. 

Hall, Maj. Theodore, judge advocate, det. 
recorder, board of officers appointed to de- 
termine cause of classification of officers 
in Class B., vice Maj. Frederic G. Mun- 
son, judge advocate. 

Mason, Maj. Charles W., Chem. Warfare 
Serv., trans. to Infantry; from Omaha, 
Neb., to Fort Eustis, Va. 

Resignations. 

Davidson, 2nd Lt. James A., jr., F. 

Fletcher, Master Sgt. William E., 
Dept., Benicia Arsenal, Calif. 


Staff, 
Gen. 
Ark., 


A 
Med. 


Retirements. 

McIntosh, Master Sgt. Samuel 

Camp Del Monte, Calif. 
Leaves of Absence. 

Collins, Brig. Gen. Edgar T., U. S. 
1 month. 

Weaver, Maj. James R. N., Inf., 6 days 
extended. 


J, Inf. 


A., 


U.S. Navy Orders 


The Navy Department has announced 
the following orders issued to naval offi- 
cers: 

Lieut. Comdr. John W. Gates, det. 
U. S. S. Omaha; to Dist. Com. Off., 12th 
Naval District. 

Lieut. Comdr. Paul A. Stevens, 
Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. 1; to U. S. 
West Virginia. 


det. 
Ss. 


Chiles, det. Nav. Ord. 
W. Va.; to Naval 
(Lake Denmark), 


Lieut. Samuel 
Plant, So. Charleston, 
Ammun. Depot, Dover 
N. J. g 

Lieut. Joseph S. 
Guantanamo Bay, 
Sta., Nav. Oper. 
Va. 

Lieut. James I. Maher, det. Navy Yard, 
New York; to command U. S. 8S. T-3. 

Lieut. William M. Reifel, det. Rec. Bks., 
Overton. 
det. Rec. 
Nav. Air 


det. Nav. 
to Nav. 
Hampton 


Sta., 
Trng. 
Roads, 


Ives, 
Cuba; 


sase, 


Ensign Clinton H. IF. Folger, 
Ship, New York; to temp. duty, 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Ensign Kenneth P. Hartman, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Texas. 

Ensign Ephraim R. McLean, det. U.S. 5S. 
Rochester; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. (jg) Hurschell D. Kindell (MC), 
det. from all duty; to resignation accepted 
July 24, 1926. 

Lieut. Comdr. George H. Reed (DC), det. 
Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to Nav. 
Hosp., Puget Sound, Wash. 


Ensign Hubert T. Waters, det. U. S. S. 


Trenton; to Nav. Trng Sta., Nav. Oper. 
Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. Comdr. Hervey B. Ransdell (SC), 
det. Naval Academy; to U. S. Florida. 

Lieut. Joseph W. Paige (CC), det. Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; to Navy _ Yagd, 
Mare Island, Calif. _ 

Ch. Mach. James D. Goff, det. 
Chewink; to U. S. S. Richmond. 

Ch. Mach. William C. Gray, det. U. S. S. 
Richmond; to continue treat. Nav. 
Newport, R. I. 

Pay Clerk Charles G. Crumbaker, det. 
U. S. S. Pittsburgh; to Moving Picture Ex- 
change, New York. 

Pay Clerk James D. 
Ree. Ship, New York. 

Comdr. Duncan M. Wood, det. U. S. 
lief; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Lt. Comdr. Alexander W. Loder, 
Uv. 8. B. to Navy Yard, 
folk, Va. 

Lt. Comdr. Francis IE. M. Whiting, det. 
command U.S. S. Sylph; to duty as aide to 
Asst. Secretary of the Navy. 

Lieut. Benjamin C. Purrington, det. U. 
Ss. S. Thompson; to Navy Yard, Puget 
Sound, Wash. 

Ensign James R. Andrews, ors. 23 June, 
1926, revoked; det. Nav. Oper. Base, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., to Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 
cola, Fla., for temp. duty. 

Ensign George L. Phillips, det. U. S. 8S. 
Marblehead; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. 
Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Capt. George C. Schafer (SC), to aide on 
staff, Comdr. in Chief, U. S. Fleet. 


U. S. S. 


Hosp., 


Turnbull, to duty 


Re- 


det. 


Arkansas; Nor- 


Railway 


Mail Service 


Eleven Proposals 
Accepted for Lease 


Of Postal Quarters 


Post Office Department An- 
nounces Approval of Offers 
for Use of Properties 
in Ten States. 


formal announcement 
E. McMillin, in 
post office quarters and engi- 
neering, the First Assistant Postmaster 
General has approved 11 new proposals 
covering postal leases. 

The full text of the 
slows: 


to a 
by Frank 


According 
made public 
charge of 


announcement fol- 


Tecumseh, Mich.—Accepted proposal of 
State Savings Bank to lease 
present quarters on the west side of Evans 
street, between Chicago and Logan streets, 
for a term of five years, from November 1, 
1926, or date improvements are completed. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, water, 
safe, parcel post, and postal savings furni- 
ture when necessary. 


Tecumseh 


Hiomer, Ill.—Accepted proposal of Homer 
Lodge, No. 199, A. F. & A. M., and Homer 
Chapter No. 94, R. A. M., to lease present 
quarters on the east side of Main street, 
between First and Wabash streets, for a 
term of 10 years, from November 16, 1926, 
or date improvements are completed. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. 

Marshfield, Mo.—Accepted proposal of 
Alfred S. Smith to lease present quarters 
on the east side of Crittenden street, be- 
tween Madison and Jackson streets, for ,a 
term of 10 years, from January 1, 1927, 
or date improvements are completed. Lease 
to include equipment, safe, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Long Beach, N. Y.—Accepted proposal 
of Peter J. DeVine to lease new quarters 
at 50-2-4 East Park street, for a term of 
10 years, from March 1, 1927, or date of 
occupancy. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for electric 
fans, parcel post and postal savings furni- 
ture when necessary. 

Memphis, Tex.—Accepted proposal of 
Trustees, Memphis Lodge No. 444, I. O. 
O. F., to lease new quarters on the south- 
west corner of Brice and Fifth streets, 
for a term of five years, from September 
1, 1926, om date of occupancy. Lease to 
include equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Palm Beach, Fla.—Accepted proposal of 
T. A. Clarke Company to lease quarters 
to be erected at the southwest corner of 
County Road and Sunrise avenue, for a 
term of 10 years, from December 1, 1926, 
or date of occupancy. Lease to include 
equipment, safe, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Mocksville, N. C.—Accepted proposal of 
John C. Sanford to lease new quarters at 
the corner of Public Square and Factory 
street, for a term of 10 years, from No- 
vember 1, 1926, or date of occupancy. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. 

Pine River, Minn.—Accepted proposal of 
Mrs. Minnie F. Wideman to lease new 
quarters on the north side of Barclay Ave- 
nue, between Front and First Streets, for 
a term of 10 years, from October 1, 1926, 
or date of occupancy thereafter. Lease to 
include equipment, heat, light, vault, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture -~when necessary. 

Rushville, Nebr.—Accepted proposal of 
James F. McParland to lease present quar- 
ters on the south side of Second Street, be- 
tween Loofborrow and Sprague Streets, for 
a term of five years, from July 1, 1926, or 
date improvements are completed. Lease 
to include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neces 
sary. 

Westplains, Mo j—Accepted proposal of 
Lee M. Catron to lease present quarters 
on the west side of Court House Square, 
second south of West Main Street, 
for a term of 10 years, from November 1, 
1926, or date improvements are completed. 
Lease to include equipment, safe, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary, 

Columbus, College Station.—Ac- 
cepted proposal of Board of Trustees, Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, to lease 
present quarters on the Campus, for a 
term of five years, from December 1, 1926 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. 


door 


Miss., 


Postmasters Granted 
Convention Leave 


} 


National Association to Meet in 
Kansas City, Mo., for Three 
Days in September. 


Permission to attend the National As- 
sociation of Postmasters, at Kansas City, 
Mo., September 21, 22 and 23, 1926, has 
been granted to postmasters, John H. Bart- 
lett, First Assistant Postmaster General, 
has announced, 

The full text of Mr. Bartlett’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Leave of absence 
application therefor, 
desire ot attend the convention of the 
National Association of Postmasters at 
Kansas City, Mo., September 21, 22 and 23, 
1926. Offices must be left in charge of 
competent and duly sworn employes. 

The actual time required to attend the 
convention, including traveling time both 
ways, will be allowed with pay and not 
charged against annual leave, but upon a 
postmaster’s return to his office he must 
promptly report to the inspector in charge 
of the division in which his office is located 
~ the number of days absent. 


is 
to 


sranted, without 
postmasters who 








